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AMONG the numerous and sudden 
deaths which have occurred dur- 
ing the last few months, we have 
to record that of the Rev. Richard 
Fletcher, for thirty-five years the 
faithful and beloved pastor of the 
church of Christ at Bicester, Oxon, 
who died June 27, 1832, in his 
sixty-seventh year. He was born 
at Abingdon, March 27th, 1766, 
and enjoyed the benefit of the 
fervent rayers, consistent exam- 
ple, pol early religious instruc- 
tions of pious parents. These 
means were followed by the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, and 
led not only to early devotedness 
to God, but to a life of exemplary 
piety and usefulness. Like many 
other valuable ministers of Christ, 
he spent several of his early years 
in business before he was called, 
by the providence of God to the 
more important duties of the mini- 
stry. Though the heart’s desire 
of his pious mother was, that he 
might be employed in the work 
of the ministry, she knew too 
well the sacredness of the office, to 
direct his attention to it without 
evidences of genuine piety, and 
of other necessary qualifications. 
During his apprenticeship, which 
he spent in Gracechurch Street, 
London, he had the privilege of 
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attending the ministry of the Rev. 
John Clayton, at the Weigh 
House, and he cherished to the 
close of life an affectionate regard 
towards that eminent servant 

Christ. On leaving London, he 
engaged in partnership with his 
father, in the manufactory at 
Abingdon; but business did not 
afford sufficient scope to his de- 
sire for usefulness. Though his 
prospects of worldly success and 
comfort were encouraging, he vo- 
luntarily relinquished these for 
what he considered the higher 
honour, of “ winning souls to 
Christ.”. Having communicated 
to his esteemed pastor, the Rev. 
John Clayton, his desire to engage 
in the work of the ministry, he 
applied for admission to the Aca- 
demy at Newport Pagnell. A 
copy of the letter which he wrote 
on this occasion to the late Rev. 
William Ball, has been found 
among his manuscripts, and dis- 
covers the same genuine humility, 
tenderness of feeling, and Chris- 
tian simplicity, by which he was 
chervierds so much distinguished. 
After giving in this letter an ac- 
count of his Christian experience 
and views of divine truth, he con- 
cludes by saying, “ I can witha 
safe conscience, Sir, assure you, 
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that no prospect of acquiring 
wealth is my motive for desiring 
to devote myself to the service of 
the sanctuary. If that were my 
view, [am now on a much more 
eligible footing. The salvation of 
my own soul, and the hope of 
being an instrument of converting, 
if but one sinner from the error of 
his ways, are stimulating excite- 
ments for me to spend and be 
spent in the Redeemer’s service, 
I have not unthinkingly looked 
over the difficulties which ee gas 
the faithful servants of the Lord 
in the discharge of their office; 
but one glance at Calvary, and a 
consideration of the value even of 
one soul, cause every difficulty 
to vanish. I request, Sir, an in- 
terest in your petitions at the 
throne of grace, and remain,” &c. 
Having entered on his prepara- 
tory studies at Newport Pagnell, 
and enjoyed for some time the 
valuable instructions of its venera- 
ble Tutor, Mr. Fletcher was called, 
in the providence of God, fre- 
uently to supply the congregation 
z Bicester, Poach had been for 
about three years destitute of a 
stated pastor. An affectionate 
and unanimous invitation was pre- 
sented to him by the members of 
the church in that place, to take 
the oversight of them in the Lord, 
which, after prayerful deliberation, 
he accepted. He commenced his 
more stated labours in the autumn 
of 1796, and was publicly or- 
dained, May 29, 1799. The Rev. 
Samuel Greathead stated the na- 
ture of a Christian church, and 
asked the usual questions; Rev. 
N. Scholefield, of Henley, offered 
the ordination prayer; the Rev. 
William Bull delivered the 


charge; and Rev. W. Thresher, 
of Abingdon, preached to the 
people. Each of these devoted 
servants of Christ has since entered 
into rest; and they now share 
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together the joy of their Lord. 
Only three of the members, who 
composed the church at Bicester 
at that time, remain to mourn the 
loss of their beloved pastor, and 
to follow him to their heavenly 
home. From the commencement 
to the close of his public ministry, 
Mr. F. occupied, with steady per- 
severance and activity, this sphere 
of labour. Though his success 
was not equal to his ardent de- 
sires and prayers, he was not suffer- 
ed ‘* to labour in vain, or to spend 
his strength for nought.” tin 
have been removed to the church 
above, and others occupy their 
stations in the church below, who 
will prove his joy and crown ia 
the day of the Lord Jesus. His 
amiable spirit, and consistent de- 
portment, connected with the faith- 
ful preaching of the Gospel for so 
many years, produced correspond- 
ing effects. Prejudice and bigo- 
try had been much subdued, and 
those who had not embraced the 
truth as itis in Jesus, were com- 
pelled to pay homage to its holy 
and happy influence. It has often 
been found, that the spirit of the 
pastor widely diffuses itself among 
the people of his charge. To him 
they look both for example and 
instruction, and they are sure to 
receive impression from his cha- 
racter and sentiments. This was 
strikingly the case with the mem- 
bers of the church at Bicester. 
Union and harmony were enjoyed 
during nearly all the years of the 
ministry of their late pastor. He 
was not a man of strife, but of 
peace, and he lived in the atmos- 
phere of Christian love. He shared 
largely the affections and prayers 
of his people, and their many acts 
of kindness often cheered his ten- 
der spirit, which might soon have 
been depressed, if not broken, by 
strife and contention. He still 
lives in their affectionate and 
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grateful remembrance, and they 
can bear testimony to the fidelity 
with which he delivered ‘“ the 
whole counsel of God.” 

The church at Bicester, over 
which Mr. Fletcher was placed, 
as well as the chapel in which he 
so long preached, have existed 
more than a century, and is one 
of those parts of the Lord’s vine- 
yard which has been honoured 
by enduring persecution for Righ- 
teousness’ sake. Many interest- 
ing facts are recorded in its history 
of the sufferings and privations 
experienced by some of its early 
members, and it is hoped that 
many of the prayers which they 
offered for the prosperity of Zion 
will yet be answered, and the 
happy effects of their voluntary 
sacrifices for the truth’s sake, be 
enjoyed in the increasing pros- 
perity of those who occupy their 
places in the sanctuary. A cen- 
tenary meeting, to commemorate 
the erection of the chapel, was 
held April 29, 1829, on which 
interesting occasion the Rev. W. 
Gunn, of Aylesbury, preached in 
the afternoon from Ps. Ixxxvii. 3, 
** Glorious things are spoken of 
thee, O city of God:” and the 
Rev. N. M. Harry, now of Road 
Street, in the evening, from Isaiah 
Ixi. 11, “* Foras the earth bring- 
eth forth her bud,” &c. A prayer- 
meeting was held in the morning, 
when: four members of the church 
engaged in prayer, whose average 


ages were seventy-seven years.. 


The advanced ages of many of 
the members gave additional in- 
terest to the services of the day. 
The united ages of sixteen of them 
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amounted to 1138 years, being 
an average of seventy-one years 
each. The two venerable dea- 
cons, (whose united ages then 
amounted to one hundred and 
sixty-five years,) with three other 
aged members, as well as their 
pastor, have been since removed 
to the church above, and have 
mingled their songs of praise with 
many who once worshipped with 
them in the earthly sanctuary. 
Mr. Gurden, the senior deacon, 
died November 20, 1830, in his 
ninety-second year, having been 
a member of the church sixty-two 
years, and a deacon more than 
fifty years. Mr. Mewkill, the 
other deacon, died January 19, 
1831, in his seventy-fifth year, 
having been a member of the 
church more than fifty years. 
They were both consistent aud 
devoted Christians, and fulfilled 
their office with much fidelity to 
God, and satisfaction to the mem- 
bers of the church, and by their 
prayers, counsels, and exertions, 
encouraged the pastor. Seldom 
were their places in the sanctuary 
empty when its doors were opened. 
Through the dreary and dark 
days of winter, as well as plea- 
sant days of summer, they were 
seen, and their voices heard in 
praise and supplication, at the 
early prayer-meetings on Sabbath 
mornings, and at the evening 
services in the week. Till within 
a few weeks of their death, they 
were generally present at four 
services on the Lord’s-day, and 
assisted, with others, in conducting 
the prayer-meetings, 





ON PETER’S DENIALS OF CHRIST. 


To the Editors.—YoOuR corres- 
pondent, W.S., has furnished us 
with several papers on a Harmony 


of the Four Evangelists, distin- 

guished by very considerable ac- 

curacy and research, for which, as 
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one of your constant readers, I 
beg to present him with my best 
thanks. In one of those papers, 
inserted io your Number for May, 
of the present year, he has entered 
at some length into the Denials of 
our Lord by Peter. On this parti- 
cular portion of his communica- 
tions, r beg to offer a few remarks. 
I have long been compelled to 
acknowledge that it is impossible, 
as Doddridge and others have at- 
tempted, to reduce them to three ; 
and the distinction which your 
correspondent has made, between 
the denial of his discipleship, and 
the denials of his Lord, is scrip- 
tural and important. I cannot, 
however, quite agree with him asto 
the number of the denials. There 
are, indeed, but three instances of 
disowning Christ, thus verifying 
the Saviour’s warning ; but I think 
there are six instances in which he 
denies his discipleship. I con- 
sider the denial recorded by Luke 
(xxii. 55—57) to be distinct from 
that recorded by Matthew (xxvi. 
69, 70,) and Mark (xiv. 66, 67,) 
with which W. S. identifies it as 
the second denial; the maid 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF 


THK TEMPTATION, 

A damsel came to him As he sat without in the 
Matt. xxvi. 60, 70, palace. 

One of the maids of the Beneath in the palace, 
LJ es Mark xiv. warming himself. 


TAR TEMPTERS. 





Another maid saw him, 


When he was gone out 
Matt. xxvi. 71, 72. 


into the h, and she 
said to them that were 
there, 
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spoken of by Luke, addresses her- 
self to the by-standers, whilst the 
one mentioned by Matthew and 
Mark, addresses herself to Peter, 
This appears to me to be so essen- 
tial a point of difference, as to 
forbid the identity supposed by 
your correspondent. The other 
instance in which I think him mis- 
taken, is in considering the third 
denial given by Luke to be the 
same with the third recorded by 
Matthew and Mark. Luke speaks 
of ** another man,” whereas the 
two other evangelists speak of 
numbers united; and Luke repre- 
sents the temptation as consisting 
in the address to the by-standers, 
whilst Matthew and Mark speak 
of a temptation consisting in the 
address to himself. Compare Matt. 
xxvi. 73, 44, and Mark xiv. 70,71, 
with Luke xxii. 59, 60. These 
two points of difference mark out 
the temptation and the denial as 
distinct. 

In the following table the de- 
nials are arranged in the order in 
which they arise in the four evan- 
gelical histories : 


THE TEMPTATIONS 


THEMSELY BS, THE DENIALS. 





Thou also wast with Iknow not what thou 
Jesus of Galilee. sayest. 

Thou also wast with I know not nor under- 
Jesus of Nazareth. stand I what thou sayest, 


With an oath, I do not 
know the man, 


This fellow was also with 
Jesus of Nazareth. 


Ditto. Mark xiv. 69,70. 

They who stood by, came 
to bim. Matt, xxvi. 
73, 74. 

Ditto. Mark xiv. 70,71. 

A certain maid. Luke 
xxii. 56, 57. 

A man saw him. Luke 
xxii. 58. 

Another man. Luke xxii. 
50, 60. 

The damsel who kept 


the door. John xviii, 17, 


They who stood with him 
y the Gre. John xviii. 


The kinsman of Malchus, 
John xviii. 26. 


Ditto, 
After a while. 


A little after. 
As he sat by the fire, in 


the midst of the hall. 
After a little while. 
About an hour after. 
As Peter entered, 


As he stood and warmed 
himself. 


Ditto, 


This is one of them. 

Sorely thou art one of 
them, for thy speech 
betrayeth thee. 

Ditto. 

This man was also with 
him. 


Thon art also of them. 


Of a truth this fellow 
was with him. 

Art not thou one of this 
man’s disciples ? 

Art not thou also one 
of his disciples? 


Did 1 not see thee ia the 
garden with him ? 


He denied again. 
Curse and swear; I 
know not the man. 


Ditto. 
Woman, I know him not. 


Man, I am not, 
Man, I know not what 
thou sayest. 


I am not, 


I am not. 


He denied again. 
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The following [ take to be the order of time in these affecting in- 


stances of Peter’s weakness : 


I. As he entered into the high Priest’s palace; when accosted by the damsel 


who kept the gate. 


John xviii. 17. 
TI. As he sat without in the palace by the fire; 


when accosted by the 


maid who came to him. Matt. xxvi. 69,70; Mark xiv. 66, 67. 


)§ eee re ere Ditto cece ccccccccccccccces ; when a maid spake 
to others of him. Luke xxii. 56, 57. 
TV, eccccccvcccccceces Ditt® cccccccccccccccccccece ; when a man ad- 


dressed him. Luke xxii. 58. 


V. When he had gone out into the porch ; (the cock crew); when a maid spake 


of him. 


Matt. xxvi. 71, 72; Mark xiv. 69, 70. 


VI. After his return to the hall, as he stood by the fire ; when the attendants 


addressed him, John xviii. 25 


VID, cece eee cece ceccenr essen Ditto--..+.- Ceerceseces : when the kinsman 
of Malchus accosted him. John xviii. 26. 
VITT. eeccecceeee setecesene oes Ditto «cccescvice seeeeeees when another man 
spake of him asa Galilean. Luke xxii. 59, 60. 
Ea 6000006 Cescccesedgerecase Ditto --ce-ccccccscccese ; when the whole of 


the attendants seem to have joined. 


70,71. 


Matt. xxvi. 73, 74; Mark xiv. 


The cock crew.—The Lord looked.— Peter repented. 


If this arrangement be correct, 
the first, second, fourth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth denials were 
of his discipleship only; the third, 
fifth, and ninth, were direct de- 
nials or renunciations of his Lord, 


As your correspondent has evi- 
dently no aim but truth, he will 
not feel that any apology is ne- 
cessary for this attempt to elicit it. 
S. N. 
Nov, 6, 1832. 





CRITICISM ON Rom. vit. 18—23. 


“I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed in us. For the earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God. For the creature was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of Him who hath subjected the 
same in hope, because the creature itself ake shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God. For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. And not only 
they, but ourselves also, which have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves 

roan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” 





Rom, viii. 18—23. 


THis paragraph is confessedly 
among the ‘ some things hard to 
be understood,” which inspiration 
has taught us to expect in the 
writings of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. It is suggested, how- 


ever, that these difhculties have 
been considerably augmented by 
the needless obscurity of the trans- 
lation, in variously rendering the 
same term, and by the injudicious- 
ness of critics and commentators, 
who have not sufficiently regarded 


the context, nor accurately weighed 
the import of the terms appro- 
priated. Hence have originated 
interpretations, some fanciful and 
uncertain in the extreme, and 
others giving prominence to facts, 
which, though elsewhere taught, 
appear foreign to the writer’s pur- 
pose. An author's meaning in an 
insulated passage is frequently 
best ascertained by acquaintance 
with his general design. What 
this is, in the present instance, 
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there can be no difficulty in de- 
termining. The calm endurance 
of the ordinary trials of life, and 
more especially of those extreme 
sufferings Christians were called 
to sustain in the profession and 
defence of the common faith, was 
devoutly wished by the Apostle, 
To compass this object the most 
efficient motives are presented. The 
discourse turns on the glory in 
reserve, to be fully realized when 
the members shall be glorified to- 
gether with their Head; the “vile 
body” being changed and “ fa- 
shioned like unto his glorious 
body ;” and the spirit, emancipated 
from its present thraldom to temp- 
tation, expatiating freely in his 
eng The resurrection of the 
ody to everlasting life, a privi- 
lege which belongs to the whole 
household of faith, and to them 
exclusively, whatever be the de- 
lusive hopes of the multitude, 
which will immediately crown the 
termination of toil and sorrow, and 
which is so auspicious an event, that 
the whole rational creation is an- 
ticipating its arrival with fervent 
aspirations, is the writer’s ani- 
mating topic. The following 
translation, varying somewhat from 
that commonly received, is sub- 
mitted as correctly conveying the 
author’s meaning : ‘ I reckon that 
the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be re- 
vealed in us, For the earnest ex- 
pectation of the creature (man) wait- 
eth for the revelation (4roxaddvyiv) 
of the sons of God. (For the crea- 
ture (man) was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by rea- 
son of Him who hath subjected the 
same,) in hope that (ér:) the 
creature (man) itself also shall be 
delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. For we 


know that all mankind (xéca 4 


Criticism on Rom. viii. 18—23. 
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krioug, every creature) groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together 
until now. And not only man- 
kind generally, but ourselves 
also, who have the first fruits 
of the Spirit, even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, wait- 
ing for the adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of our bodies.” It 
is here proposed to include the 
whole of the twentieth verse in a 
parenthesis, and to commence the 
twenty-first with the words, ‘In 
hope.” But what are the evils at 
present endured, and denoted by 
** subjection to vanity,” and the 
“‘ bondage of corruption?” To be 
made “ subject to vanity,” is that 
liability to death of which all are 
conscious, and which is so pa- 
thetically bewailed by the Psal- 
mist, at that time suffering proba- 
bly from severe disease. See 
Psal. xxxix. 5—11, &c.; Psal. 
Ixxxix. 47; and to be made sub- 
ject to “ the bondage of corrup- 
tion,” is to be oppressed with its 
fear, as that which is inevitable, 
and which will be followed by 
much-to-be-dreaded consequences. 
The extentto which these evils are 
felt is stated by the terms raca jj 
kriotc, * the whole creation,” in 
the common version ; but evidently 
intending the whole of mankind: 
the term being the same as in a 
preceding verse is translated 
‘* creature.” Why the rendering 
is here varied it is difficult to de- 
termine. In favour of this re- 
striction it may be pleaded, that 
the phrase waca i xrioig occurs 
only in four more places in the 
New Testament, and in every in- 
stance is susceptible of no other ap- 

lication than that first given. The 
mene reader is referred to Mark 
xvi. 15; Col. i.15; Col. i, 23, &c. ; 
1 Pet. ii, 13. The origin of these 
evils is intimated in the allusive 
phraseology, “ not willingly, but 
by reason of Him who hath sub- 
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jected the same ;” mankind being 
obnoxious to death, with all the 
sufferings preceding, and the cor- 
ruption following, not in conse- 
quence of their own personal trans- 
gression, but for the delinquency 
of another. ‘“ By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death 
by sin.” By transposing the words 
‘‘in hope” from the sequel of the 
twentieth verse, which is complete 
without them, to the commence- 
ment of the twenty-first, much of 
the obscurity of the passage is dis- 
sipated, an arrangement which is 
adopted in the Syraic Version, 
But from these evils emancipation 
will be realized ; the morning of 
the resurrection declaring it. Then 
will be ‘‘the revelation (aroxadvyiv) 
of the sons of God;” all that see 
them acknowledging they are the 
seed whom the Lord hath bless- 
ed; their's ‘‘ the glorious freedom” 
(érevBepray rye donc) from the 
dominion of death, and the de- 
composition of the grave; and 
their’s ‘‘ the adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of our body,” viobeccay 
dmexdeydpevot, Tv. drodvrpwory Trot 
cwparoc ipev, God by the pecu- 
liar honours connected with their 
resurrection in the face of the 
universe, avowing them to be his 
sons and his daughters. By whom 
and in what manner that sublime 
transition will be effected, must be 
ascertained from some other part 
of the Divine Word; it being 
foreign to the Apostle’s design, in 
the present connexion, to furnish 
these particulars. If here we 
learn that man was made subject 
to vanity by the transgression of 
another; infallible testimony else- 
where declares he shall be de- 
livered from the bondage by the 
intervention of another. ‘* For 
since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the 
dead. For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made 


Criticism on Rom. viii. 18 —23. 
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alive.” Probably no small dif- 
ficulty is connected, in the minds 
of some readers, with the expec- 
tation of this change, and the de- 
sire for it, which is expressed in 
such forcible language by the 
Apostle. It is affirmed to be 
universal, ‘* every creature,” &c, 
the Gentile and the Jew, the hea- 
then and the enlightened, the righ- 
teous and the wicked, alike desire 
the cessation of sorrow, and an- 
ticipate, in a future state, exemp- 
tion from the manifold ills under 
which they now writhe; the chil- 
dren of God, with good reason, 
because theirs is the certainty of 
glory and immortality ; the chil- 
dren of the world, not considering 
that the termination of their pre- 
sent sorrows will be the com- 
mencement of eternal woe. It is 
powerful in its expression, ‘ the 
earnest expectation,” &c. The 
Creator has implanted in every 
bosom an invincible love of life; 
the corruption of the grave cannot 
of itself be contemplated but with 
repugnance; the re-animation of 
the frame must, therefore, be in- 
tensely desirable, and especially 
as all flatter themselves with the 
hope of subsequent happiness, 
whatever be their present charac- 
ter. This desire will be glorious 
in its issue; for * the creature 
itself shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption.” Man 
shall be resuscitated; he shall 
arise from the decomposition of 
the grave ; the vanity now written 
on his nature shall be effaced; 
and the bondage under which he 
now groans shall be succeeded by 
a blissfulimmortality. They, who 
on earth have received the first 
fruits of the Spirit, shall then 
realize the full harvest of celestial 
joy; awaking with God's likeness, 
beholding his face in righteousness, 
and participating “in the pleasures 
which are for evermore,” 
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If the above be a correct inter- 
pretation and application of this 
difficult passage, it is easy to per- 
ceive its eminent adaptation to 
secure the objects contemplated 
by its inspired author—not merely 
to reconcile to present inconve- 
niences, sorrows, and opposition, 
but to raise the soul above them, 
to make us more than conquerors, 
We groan in this tabernacle, being 
burdened with “this body of 
death.” But “the night is far 
spent, the day is at hand.” ‘‘ We 
know that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house 





Prayer ; its Duty enforced. [ Dec. 


not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” 

‘** Therefore, my beloved bre- 
thren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in 
the Lord.”* 





* We do not pledge ourselves to the 
correctness of our correspondent’s criti- 
cisms on this difficult passage, though we 
think some of the observations he has 
made ingenious. We would Jeutadary 
recommend to the writer (if he has not 
seen it), and to our readers in general, a 
noble sermon of Dr. Wardlaw’s on this 
subject.—Eps. 





PRAYER, ITS REASONABLENESS AND ITS NATURE; THE DUTY 
ENFORCED. 


THAT man is a dependent being, 
one indebted to the Creator for life 
and its varied enjoyments, is a 
fact which a glance at nature 
around will fully demonstrate, and 
which refined reason must con- 
firm. In Him we live, move, and 
have our being. To every think- 
ing mind will it not then seem 
consistent, rational, or rather a 
duty, to recognize Him as the 
giver of all blessings, and to apply 
to Him constantly for the bestow- 
ment of them? 

‘“‘ Prayer is the application of 
want to Him who alone can re- 
lieve : it is the voice of sin to Him 
who alone can pardon;”* it is 
an acknowledgment of our de- 
pendence upon God—of his wis- 
dom—of his perfections—of our 
obligation to Him for temporal 
and spiritual mercies—a mark of 
our devotedness and attachment. 
It does not consist merely in the 
utterance of articulate sounds of 
the voice, and multitude of words, 
for Hannah prayed silently, and 





* Hannah More. 


was heard and answered ; it is not 
the invention of the mind, but the 
aspiration of the heart—it is the 
‘* burden of a sigh, the falling of 
a tear,"—an application to the 
throne of mercy, under a sense of 
danger, either temporal or spi- 
ritual, and an implicit reliance 
upon the bounty of the Deity ad- 
dressed. 

Under the old dispensation, we 
have numerous examples ; 

Abraham pleading for Sodom, 
Gen. xviii. 22, &c. 

Abraham’s covenant with Abi- 
melech at Beersheba, Gen. xxi. 21. 

Isaac used to go out to medi- 
tate or pray in fields at even- 
tide, Gen. xxiv. 63. 

Jacob wrestled with God in 
prayer, Gen. xxxii. 24. 

David says, ‘‘ As for me I will 
call upon God, and the Lord will 
save me, Evening, and morning, 
and at noon, will I pray and cry 
aloud, and he shall hear my voice.” 

Daniel, vi. 10. when a decree 
had gone forth that no one should 
ask a petition to God for thirty 
days. Daniel, as usual, kneeled 
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down three times a-day and prayed, 
and gave thanks before God as he 
did aforetime. 

We are only following the steps 
of Him who was the author of 
prayer, and under the delightful 
assurance that whatsoever we ask 
in his name he will grant us. 

Habitual application at the 
throne of God, both in public and 
private, is the duty of all; it is 
there’ God will condescend to meet 
us—to pour out his beuediction in 
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the richest abundance, although 
we cannot expect visible fire to 
descend and consume the sacri- 
fice, as a token of approbation, as 
in days of old. 

We may and are warranted to 
expect the descent of that holy 
and spiritual fire, the outpouring 
of the Spirit, of whose powerful 
operations in the heart every be- 
liever can testify ; ‘* wherefore let 
us come boldly to the throne of 
grace.” 





DR. MSILVAINE ON THE CHARACTER OF AMERICAN REVIVALS. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, New York, has recently published a most 
interesting octavo volume of Lectures on American Revivals, which he delivered to 
his own charge in the second Presbyterian Church of that city. To these he has 
prefixed an able Dissertation from the pen of Dr. Woods, Theological Professor of 
the Seminary at Andover, and has appended a most valuable collection of letters, on 
the same subject, from twenty of the most distinguished ministers and theological 
professors in the United States, of the different sections of the Christian Church. 

We select the following valuable letter, not merely on account of its intrinsic 
excellence, but because its able and truly pious author is the bishop-elect of the 
Anglo-American Church in the State of Ohio, and we are truly happy to possess a 
testimony to the reality of Revivals from a dignitary of that church ; which we trust 
will contribute to excite attention to that question amongst our episcopalian brethren 





at home. 
Brooklyn, April 6, 1832, 
Rev. AND Dear Sir, 

I was much pleased to hear of 
your intention to publish on the sub- 
ject of the Revivals of religion in 
this country ; believing that there is 
not another on which a well di- 
gested, discreet, intelligent, and 
spiritually-minded work is, at this 
period, so much needed. We need 
it at home—it is earnestly desired 
abroad. When I was in London, 


about eighteen monthssince,among 


sundry earnest inquiries, as well 
from ministers of the Established 
Church, as those of dissenting deno- 
minations, requesting direction as 
to some publication to inform them 
accurately in respect to the nature, 
means, and fruits of revivals of 
religion among us; I recollect a 
conversation with the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt, (well known as author of 
the Memoir, and editor of the 
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works of the excellent Cecil,) in 
which, after expressing a strong 
desire that Christians in England 
should know more on this subject, 
he twice, and with much solemnity 
of manner, enjoined it upon me 
that I should endeavour to prepare 
a work in regard to it, and send it 
to England for publication. I re- 


joice that the undertaking has fallen 


into hands so much more qualified, 
in every sense, to do it justice. I 
pray, and doubtless you have 
made it a matter of much prayer, 
that all you write may be accord- 
ing to the mind of Christ, and 
under the sanctification of the 
Holy Spirit, so as to be ‘ pro- 
fitable for doctrine, reproof, cor- 
rection, and instruction in righ- 
teousness.” 

I understand you as requesting 
of me a brief expression of such 
hints in relation to revivals, as my 

4Y 
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experience in them may have sug- 
gested, and my time will permit 
me to write. This I will attempt 
most cheerfully; but must per- 
form it with the strictest confine- 
ment of my pen to the mere giving 
of hints. 

My experience of revivals has 
not been so extensive as that of 
many others; but it has been, 
more than that of many others, 
among young men of education and 
force of character. It hasbeen my 
lot to witness the power of the 
Spirit in circumstances peculiarly 
unpropitious; overcoming  ob- 
stacles of the most formidable 
kind, and effecting, in spite of 
them, conversions of a nature spe- 
cially distinguished by the de- 
cision, force, and consistency of 
Christian character which they 
have since exhibited. But I have 
not time for preliminaries. 

As to what a revival of religion 
is, and what its great oljects ought 
to be—1 would suggest that the 

ublic mind (I mean of Christians) 
is in danger of overlooking, or only 
slightly regarding one out of the 
two great constituents and bless- 
ings of a genuine revival. One of 
these is the conversion of sinners. 
But it is not the only object, 
though too much treated as if it 
were. The other is the quickening 
of the people of God to a spirit and 
dle prey the Gospel. Where 
this is not sought and obtained, the 
revival is more than suspicious. 
But I fear that, where it is sought, 
it is sometimes desired much more 
as a necessary means to the ac- 
complishment of the other, than asa 
most important end in itself, which 
alone is unspeakably precious, and 
must be productive of all good 
fruits. If the quickening of the 


souls of God’s people to liveliness 
of life be regarded rather as a 
means to the bringing about of a 
resurrection among the dead in 
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sins, than as a great end in itself, 
the consequence will be, as ex- 
perience proves, that their in- 
crease of life will be confined very 
much to those efforts which bring 
them before the view, and into 
direct operation on the feelings of 
the impenitent, such as the leading 
and attending of public and other 
meetings for prayer and exhorta- 
tion, instead of being, first and 
last, an improvement of their 
hearts in all the inward things of 
the Spirit of God, elevating, puri- 
fying, adorning, invigorating the 
whole Christian character. 

As to the means of obtaining a 
revival of religion in a congrega- 
tion—I need not say that the faith- 
ful, plain, direct preaching of the 
truth, is one of these means. But 
is there not danger of putting re- 
liance on this or that mode of say- 
ing things, this or that selection 
of topics or management of an 
address, because in some places, 
or in the hands of some men they 
are supposed to have been very 
successful, when at best they may 
be peculiarly suitable only in pe- 
culiar cases, or when used by pe- 
culiar persons? Is there not dan- 
ger pi gfe getting to rely on a 
Paul or Apollos, and supposing 
that a revival can hardly take 
place and flourish, unless they, or 
some persons very much like them, 
in manner, are at the head of the 
effort? Would not such a reliance 
be altogether inconsistent with a 
simple dependence upon the sword 
of the Spirit, and the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit, as placed at the 
disposal of every minister of the 
word who will know nothing 
among men but Jesus Christ and 
him crucified? Do we not need 
to think and feel much more of 
this truth, that the power of preach- 
ing is not to be improved so much 
by seeking out new and more 
striking modes and expressions, 
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as by combining our discourses 
with more prayer in their prepa- 
ration, and more faith in the power 
of God while delivering them ? 

1 need not urge that combined 
and earnest prayer is another of 
the means of obtaining a revival. 
But it is needful to urge that 
there is a tendency to make this 
too exclusively a matter of the 
ptayer-meeting, and that in the 
prayer-meeting, there is a prone- 
ness to pray an address to the peo- 
ple, more than to God, seeking 
more to produce an effect than to 
obtain an answer. The chief 
power of prayer for a revival of 
the work of God must be sought 
where effect cannot tempt, and 
where genuine revivals always be- 
gin—in the closet. Let people be 
assembled for prayer; but let the 
chief concert be the daily union of 
hearts, each in secret, wrestling 
with God. 

But there is another important 
means of having religion revived. 
Some legitimate, sober effort to 
create a general disposition to attend 
to the word, is very important. 
One great reason why the word is 
not more blessed lies in the fact 
that it is so little heard—not only 
among those who do not assemble 
where it is preached, but those 
also, even professors of religion, 
who sit beneath its sound. We 
need something to open the ears 
of those who come to hear, and to 
congregate those who are too in- 
different to come. Much depends. 
on this. But here is where ex- 
perience utters its most serious 
cautions. It is in the council of 
the sons of God, upon such mea- 
sures, that Satan puts on the dress 
of light, and too often gets himself 
appointed on ‘ the committee of 
ways and means,” There are 
means to be used, in awakening a 
disposition to come and see and 
hear, which truth and soberness, 
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scripture, and good sense fully 
warrant. These I doubt not you 
have discussed. But how easily 
may zeal, having a little more ex- 
citement than discretion and con- 
science, overstep the bounds of 
sobriety and truth, and not only 
revive intemperance instead of 
piety, but bring back the old con- 
trivances of ‘ pious frauds.” I 
think there is hardly any matter 
connected with revivals that needs 
more guarding than this. Great 
scandal has been raised by indis- 
cretion, and what I cannot call by 
any lighter name than fraud on the 
part of some seekers of a revival. 
The agency of the Holy Spirit as 
the beginning and ending has been 
almost or entirely set aside. A 
revival has been represented and 
sought for as an article of manu- 
facture for which you have only 
to set the machinery and raise the 
steam of excitement, caring little 
with what fuel, and converts will 
be made to hand. Artifices to 
catch attention ; devices to entrap 
the careless; representations to 
create impression; an exaggerated 
style of preaching to produce 
alarm; to shake suspicious hopes 
and raise a state of general ex- 
citement, no matter of what kind, 
so that it brings people to hear, 
have in some cases been put into 
requisition, over which truth, and 
reverence, and humility, and faith 
must weep, and which have done 
more to injure revivals in certain 
places, than all the direct opposi- 
tion of coldness and unbelief. 
When the world and slumbering 
Christians see these things, it is 
not strange that they should speak 
against revivals. Blessed be God, 
these things are not characteristic 
of revivals of religion, but only of 
some minds associated with the 
name. In the great majority of 
what have been called by this name, 


they have not appeared, or have 
4x2 
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been only very partialexceptions to 
the general rule. But in propor- 
tion as a revival-spirit shall spread 
in the churches, will the danger of 
these mischiefsincrease. ‘The very 
excellence of the cause will be its 
exposure to the abuse of un- 
walaieed zeal and to the devices 
of Satan. There was a great work 
in Samaria, under the preaching 
of Philip. Simon Magus was a 
spurious convert of that revival. 
He turned in with the heart of a 
sorcerer, under the face of a Chris- 
tian, and wanted to help the work 
by imitating the wonders of the 
Apostles. But he thought the 
gift of God could be purchased 
with money. He wanted to be- 
witch the people, instead of en- 
lightening them. He supposed the 
Apostles had some magic secret 
in communicating the Holy Ghost, 
which perhaps they might be in- 
duced to reveal, so as to enable 
him to go about and do great 
things as well as they. Is this 
character never seen among ge- 
nuine revivals of the present day ? 
I fear Satan still finds those who 
give themselves out to be some great 
ones; and who, passing by the 
great truth that it is the Spirit who 
is to convince of sin and of righ- 
teousness and of judgment, at- 
tempt the work of a revival as if 
there were a magic secret in cer- 
tain modes and artifices, and ex- 
pe to change stubborn hearts by 

witching weak heads, No. The 
Apostles had no device but that 
of plain truth, and strong faith, 
and humble boldness, and fervent 
love, Let us be content with 
these. Let it be written of us 
as of them—* We helieve, and 
therefore speak.” Our weapons 
will be “ mighty through God,” 
only in proportion as they are ‘* not 
carnal but spiritual,” Let us get 


the ear of sinners by the zeal of 
truth and soberness, and then {fill 


it with Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified, 

And now, supposing a general 
revival is in progress, and much 
interest prevails in the community, 
and inquirers come in, and some 
profess to obtain the hope of faith, 
let me suggest that it is not suf- 
ficiently remembered that a time 


of great blessing is also a time of 


great exposure. When an _ indi- 
vidual Christian is on the mount, 
we think him specially in need of 
caution, lest he be lifted up above 
measure. Paul needed a thorn to 
keep him humble, after his abun- 
dant manifestations. Thus a 
church revived, and rejoicing, and 
full of zeal, must take especial 
heed, lest the sails be too much 
for the ballast, and when the hands 
are all ahead delighting their eyes 
with the power of her advance, 
the spirit of evil should get up be- 
hind and take the helm, and se- 
cretly substitute another needle 
than that of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, 

A time of revival is necessarily, 
to some extent, atime of excite- 
ment. But excitement is of two 
kinds. One is that of the soul 
receiving nourishment from the 
meat of the word, which quickens 
its affections, strengthens its de- 
sires after holiness, and promotes 
a healthy state of spiritual life. 
This is the genuine excitement of 
a revival of religion. But there 
is another resembling it very de- 
ceitfully in colour and temporary 
sensation, but differing from it 
very widely in permanent conse. 
quences. It is the fever of the 
mind, to which human nature is 
exceedingly prone. Some of it is 
wobably unavoidable in revivals, 
vecause revivals have to do with a 
diseased nature; as powerful me- 
dicines, while working together for 
the good of the body, produce a 
feverish excitement, uot by their 
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own fault, but the morbid condition 
of the patient. But how unwisely 
would a physician act, should he 
mistake the hectic of the fever for 
the glow of health, and endeavour 
to increase it because accompanied 
with warmth and apparent strength? 
Delirium and prostration would 
ensue, This is precisely the mis- 
take not unfrequently made by 
friends of revivals. It is extreme- 
ly dangerous. They mistake dis- 
ease for health. They seek ex- 
citement, It is well. The dead 
heart must be excited. But let 
them be cautious. There is an ex- 
citement, which like that of electri- 
city upon a corpse, will open the 
eyes, but they will not see; stir the 
heart, but it will not love; throw 
the whole body into violent action, 
only to remain when the machinery 
is withdrawn, a more melancholy 
spectacle of death than before. 
Excitement that does not proceed 
from the influence of truth on the 
heart, and lead towards the obe- 
dience of truth in the life, is the 
fever of a diseased soul, and not 
the evidence of increasing life. To 
stimulate this is as much to hinder 
grace, as if you should attempt to 
make a dying man well, by filling 
him with alcohol. The fever may 
look and act exceedingly like heal- 
thy religion—but it will either 
mount at last to wild derangement, 
or pass off and leave the subjects 
more perfectly prostrate and help- 
less than ever. 1 conceive that 
clear conceptions of the nature 
and genuine means of real, spi- 
ritual excitement, as distinguished 
from every counterfeit, are much 
needed, in order that revivals may 
be protected against the weakness 
of the flesh and the forgeries of 
Satan. 

Now let me again.suppose a re- 
vival in progress, In consequence 
of the ignorance, inexperience, sin- 
fulness, indiscretion of the pro- 
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miscuous mass of minds and hearts 
concerned in it, we must expect 
more or less of diseased excite- 
ment, though the work be full of 
holy fruits. The labour of the 
minister is to protect the good 
work, as much as possible, from 
abuses to which it is liable from 
this cause. Let me therefore sug- 
gest that a season of revival is one 
in which special care should be had 
in the regular keeping up of ail the 
rules of the church. Old modes of 
doing things are apt to seem worn 
out, and decrepid, and dry, to 
minds under new excitement. A 
sudden flood in the river not un- 
frequently opens new channels, 
but never without desolation. Let 
the springs of the river of life be 
revived and swollen with the rains 
of heaven; but that the streams 
thereof may make glad the city of 
God, let them be kept within the 
banks which the ordinances of the 
gospel have established, and the 
wisdom of all ages has been con- 
tent with. Let the novelty con- 
sist in newness of life, in an un- 
wonted spirit of prayer, and faith, 
and love, rather than in new de- 
vices and novel modes. 

How far should meetings be mul- 
tiplied during a_ revival’—Tbis 
question must be answered accord- 
ing to circumstances, but requires 
much wisdom. The appetite of 
excitement is for meetings. The 
tendency of an animated minister 
is to feed it with meetings. How 
far may he go? Not beyond his 
own strength in their vigilant su- 
perintendence. He must have 
meetings enough to be able to meet 
and feed the people with as mueh 
bread as they can profitably receive; 
but the dangers to be guarded 
against are in the idea that the 
love of meetings is religion; that 
the chief element and nutriment of 
religion in the heart is the influence 
of meetings; that the frequent re- 
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newal of their excitements may be 
substituted for habitual watchful- 
ness and diligence; that secret de- 
votion and the study of the word 
are of comparatively little import- 
ance; that when circumstances 
require an abridgment of the 
number of the meetings, the re- 
vival is done, a season of coldness 
must ensue, and the people may be 
content to wait in sloth and ex- 
haustion till the next season of the 
outpouring of the Spirit. Who- 
ever has seen much of man and of 
revivals, must know that on these 
points, much wisdom and much 
firmness are required. 

Who shall officiate in the meet- 
ings? —Some seem to imagine that 
any body with a warm heart will 
do to speak and pray in public 
during a season of revival. On 
the contrary, it is just the time 
when the work of exhortation and 
leading in meetings for prayer 
should be confined to the steadiest 
heads. A raw hand may steer the 
ship with a gentle, fair breeze, in 
open sea; but when the wind is 
high, and the channel narrow, and 
false lights abound, and new lights 
are ever appearing, let experience 
alone be entrusted with the helm. 
Many of the abuses of revivals 
have arisen from a multiplica- 
tion of meetings beyond the abi- 
lity of the minister and his most 
experienced assistants to superin- 
tend them; so as to call up per- 
sons having more zeal than know- 
ledge to the lead, sometimes to the 
misguiding of the young, and the 
indiscreet offending of many. 

How should inquirers be treated? 
—With light as well as heat; 
with instruction as to the way; its 
costs; its temptations, &Xc., as well 
as exhortation to walk therein. 
Bunyan put the wicket gate too far 
off; and madea Slough of Despond 
too directly in the road. Many 
do worse, saying nothing of any 
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difficulties to be avoided, and 
leaving out the entire dependence 
of the sinner on the Spirit of God 
to be able to reach the straight 
gate. 

Let care be used as to who shall 
be put to the work of conversing with 
inquirers. Every Christian is not 
fit for this work in a time of ex. 
citement. Especially new con. 
verts are not fit. They have not 
learned sufficiently to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. They often 
confound feelings with affections ; 
fears with desires ; and require an 
experience like their own, rather 
than like the rule of the word. 
They are apt to ‘“‘ compare them- 
selves among themselves,” and en- 
courage too soon, or expect too 
much; so that sometimes they 
break the bruised reed and quench 
the smoking flax. 

Inquiry meetings have, I believe, 
been much perverted from their 
original object. The great use of 
an inquiry meeting is to enable the 
minister to converse with those 
whom it would be better to see 
more privately, but who are too 
numerous to allow his seeing all of 
them often enough at their separate 
houses. It should be strictly an 
opportunity for him to —— of 
them, and they of him. But this 


important object is often nullified, 
and the meeting rendered an entire 
misnomer, in consequence of num- 


bers. tis so large that to make 
any real inquiry into each case, it is 
impossible, unless many agents are 
employed, and then a painful and 
deleterious publicity is given to 
the inquiry and the answer. An 
inquiry meeting should be a re- 
tired meeting, involving as little 
exposure to others beside the con- 
ductor, and as little profession of 
religion as the object may allow ; 
if the number desiring to attend 
be greater than can be profitably 
and individually conversed with, 
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there should be more meetings 
than one. The object should be 
to get as much as possible of the 
individuality of a quiet conference 
from house to house, and yet effect 
an important saving of time and 
strength. I much fear instead of 
this, there have been meetings 
under this name, in which inquiry 
was a very secondary matter on 
the part of the conductors, and the 
fanning of excitement and the in- 
ducing of those who felt a little, 
to commit themselves, in other 
words, to make some profession, 
were the engrossing objects. 

I have dreaded much from per- 
ceiving an inurdinate disposition in 
some friends of revivals to get in- 
quirers to “‘ entertain a hope,” as if 
ee were always the offspring of 
a living faith. New minds very 
naturally acquire the idea that if 
they can only get comfort they 
shall do well. They thirst for 
hope more than holiness, The 
work seems done when conso- 
lation begins. By and by, when 
tribulation ariseth, they are of- 
fended. The phraseology of revi- 
vals needs reform. The tendency 
of much of it at present is to set 
the sinner to seeking hope and joy 
rather than faith and love. Deli- 
beration with hearts which by 
nature are ‘“ deceitful above all 
things,” is of great moment at all 
times, and especially in a season 
when, however goud the work, 
Satan finds so many means of pro- 
ducing hurry, and confusion, and 
presumptuous hope. 

Is there not much evil to be ap- 
prended from the plan of having 
a meeting restricted to those ** who 
have obtained a hope”—another for 
inquirers merely, so that as soon 
as one of the latter expresses a 
hope that he has found peace, he 
is passed into the company of the 
former, and is thenceforth num- 
bered with those who profess to 
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be in Christ? Does not the com- 
monest acquaintance with human 
nature, the well known infirmity 
of the infant state of a new con- 
vert, and all experience, warn us 
that by such measures we are 
tempting the weakness of incipient 
seriousness to seek a hope for other 
motives, and cherish it on other 
grounds, than those of the Spirit 
of God? The inquiry meeting is 
very naturally regarded as the 
lowest degree—the other a second 
and more honourable. A hope will 
elevate the candidate from the no- 
vitiate to the grade of the initiated. 
Vanity and love of distinction are 
not dead in the hearts of inquirers. 
How insidiously and easily may 
they animate the candidate to 
think well of his evidences and 
blind his eyes to their suspicious 
aspects, that he may be said to 
entertain a hope, and may be in. 
troduced among those who are re- 
joiced over as converts rejoicing 
in Christ. That hope is often 
helped exceedingly by this address 
to human weakness, there is great 
reason to fear. But let it be con- 
sidered that when an inquirer is 
thus passed into the company of 
those who profess a hope of salva- 
tion; or when he is induced to 
stand up in a more promiscuous 
assembly, as having found peace 
through faith, it is on his part a 
public profession of religion ; those 
who encourage him to do so are re- 
garded as having set their seal to 
his evidences and pronounced them 
good. Itis nothing to say that he 
has not yet approached the Lord’s 
supper. There is more than one 
way of making a public profession 
of religion. Christians and the 
world consider the individual de- 
scribed as having openly called 
himself a Christian. But is it not 
too soon for such a profession? 
Has he had sufficient time; has 
he obtained sufficient knowledge 
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to search and try his heart? Is not 
the consideration that he is regard- 
ed as having publicly professed a 
hope, a dangerous motive to go on 
in hope without that cautious self- 
examination which the newness of 
his spiritual state demands? Is it 
not thus that too many, after hav- 
ing crossed the line of profession, 
and feeling themselves committed 
to the entertaining of hope, con- 
tinue crying peace, peace, after 
every thing but the form of godli- 
ness, and the melancholy features 
of spiritual pride, has passed 
away? But do we not bring the 
cause of religion and the character 
of revivals into great disrepute by 
such measures?) When a number 
of newly awakened persons rise 
up in a public assembly, or appear 
in a special meeting as professing 
a hope of being in Christ, they are 
noted as professors of religion by 
the world. We can neither cor- 
rect the view taken by worldly 
people of this public appearance, 
nor find fault with it. But can it 
be expected that some of these, 
so new, so untried, will not fall 
back? Are we prepared to set 
them out before the world as con- 
verts to whose steadfastness we 
challenge the attention of the un- 
godly? On the contrary, we ex- 
pect that some, by and by, will be 
offended and go back, before they 
shall have come to a meetness 
for the supper of the Lord. But 
when this takes place, it is neces- 
sarily regarded as the backsliding, 
not of inquirers—not of persons 
merely wiles serious impressions ; 
(we cannot expect the world to 
distinguish carefully between a 
profession of serious concern about 
religion and of religion itself) but 
as the backsliding of persons who 
have once called themselves Chris- 
tians, and on whom the judgment 
of experienced Christians did once 
set the seal of deliberate approba- 


tion. Thus “ it is impossible but 
that offences come.” But let us 
take heed by whomor how they come. 
Some publicity to the fact that an 
inquirer has been enabled to hope 
in Christ is unavoidable; when 
judiciously managed, it is useful; 
but the individual should not be 
the instrument of making his spi- 
ritual state a matter of publicity, 
and should have his mind as free 
as possible from the idea that he 
is in any sense before the commu. 
nity, until he has had time to get 
somewhat beyond the extreme de- 
licacy of a babe in Christ. Reli- 
gion, in a sinner’s heart, is like a 
tropical plant amidst the snows of 
Siberia. Great protection and ten- 
derness, and a cautious attention 
to cherishing temperature are of 
the last importance, till it is accli- 
mated. It may remain, but not 
grow. Itmay shoot out a sudden 
growth of half formed leaves, 
while dying at the root. 

These remarks apply with more 
force to the dangerous practice (I 
hope very limited in extent) of en- 
couraging those who profess con- 
version, to come forward, almost 
immediately, to the table of the 
Lord. The ambition of number- 
ing the people; the desire of an 
exciting spectacle may adopt this 
plan. Shallow views of religion 
and of human nature may approve 
of it. Satan will subscribe to its 
wisdom in the signature of an 
angel of light. The winnowing of 
the last day will show that a large 
portion of such ingatherings was 
fit only to be cast into the fire to 
be burned. 

I have already written so much 
more than I anticipated, when L 
began, that I have no room to 
dwell upon two points of great in- 
terest in themselves, and rendered 
specially so by the present times. 
One is the measure of prominence 
and work that may safely and use- 
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fully be given to new converts. The 
other is the necessity of seeing to 
them vigilantly, ‘‘ reproving, re- 
buking, exhorting them,” while as 
yet they are new, inexperienced 
and self-ignorant. As to the 
first, wisdom is greatly needed. 
We ought not to take a green sap- 
ling and set it up for a pillar in the 
church. The weight would bend 
it down and make its branches 
grow into the earth. We ought 
not to take a new recruit, untried, 
undisciplined, however zealous and 
brave, and set him to drill a 
company, er lead the advance, 
when skill and coolness, as well as 
enthusiasm and courage, are the 
order of the day. By such mea- 
sures we may engender much bold- 
ness with great indiscretion, and 
show an undaunted front with a 
flank exposed to all the fiery darts 
of the wicked. How to give the 
new convert enough exercise for 
his own health and grewth without 
taking him too much from himself, 
laying too much upon his weakness, 
and expesing him too much to the 
snares of vanity, spiritual pride, 
and censoriousness, is a question 
which I hope your book will well 
determine. 


I must now conclude. The dan- 
gers and cautions I have sug- 
gested, arise out of the power and 
eminent value of the spirit of 
genuine revivals. I owe too much 
of what I hope for as a Christian, 
and what I have been blessed with 
as a Minister of the Gospel, not 
to think most highly of the emi- 
nent importance of promoting this 
spirit, and consequently of guard- 
ing it against all abuses, What- 
ever I possess of religion began in 
a revival, The most precious, 
steadfast, and vigorous fruits of my 
ministry have been the fruits of 
revivals. I believe that the spirit 
of revivals, in the true sense, was 
the simple spirit of the religion of 
Apostolic times, and will be, more 
and more, the characteristic of 
these times, as the day of the Lord 
draws near, May the Lord bless 
us with it more abundantly and 
purely, and use your work emi- 
nently in its promotion. 

I remain, very truly and affee- 
tionately, 

Yours, &c. 
CHartes P. MCILVAINE. 


Rev. W. B. Spracur, D.D. 





REMARKS UPON THE DISTRIBUTION OF LADY HEWLEY’S 
CHARITIES, WITH A LIST OF THE RECIPIENTS. 


To the Editors —IN the fourth 
number of the Dissenter’s Maga- 
zine, recently published, there are 
three lists, as “* ordered and settled 
on the 13th of May, 1830.” 

Ist. Recipients of Lady Hew- 
ley’s charity, who maintain what 
are commonly called orthodox 
principles, that is, 

174 Ministers, receiving annually 
£1286. 

2d. Recipients who maintain 
what are commonly called Unita- 
rian principles, that is, 

N.S, No. 96. 


59 Ministers, receiwing annually 
£904. 

3d. Recipients whose sentiments 
have not been aseertained, that is, 

12 Ministers, &c. receiving an- 
nually £123. 

Now the fact-is, the second 
and the third lists ought te have been 
united. At mest, very slight alte- 
rations would have been necessary, 
and such as would not have af- 
fected the amounts stated. 

The following are submitted as 


sufficiently accurate :— 
4Z 
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1st. Recipients who are understood to hold Trinitarian sentiments. 


(N.B. The letter I, stands for Independent; P, for Presbyterian; and B, for 
Baptist.) 
A Student at........ Airedale College .... Yorkshire.... I. £20 
W. Howell ....++++ Knaresborough ...... Ditto ........ 
es, oe cud vinnie EE OEIO:.0 « cnkanan oe one jacks 
A. Carnson eeeevece Cotherstone eeeeeeee Ditto ee eeenee 
We. Geldie oo cc dcosce. Alowick . ccccrccces.dvorthamb:. cee 
T. Hawkins ........ Wharley .......++. Yorkshire .... 
A. Hudswell.....0++ Morley ....sccescee Ditto .ssseeee 
y SS RET Pudsey eeeeeeeeeeee@ BOO n0 cat an 
De ES Ee, a eae) ee 
W. Scarlett ..-.e2.- Gildersome ..cccoce Ditto cece ccee 
H. Thompson ..... - Penrith .....+..++++ Cumberland .. 
E, Stillman ........ Swaledale ........e. Yorkshire.... 
We ROO 6 neic.cin.cn LE ER: obec 00:9. 6004-66, ANORIRIED on.s'0 
J. Mathews ......-- SouthShields........ Durham...... 
2 ars Ae eee 
J. Hatton ...eeeeees Sowerby ..eeeeeeee Yorkshire... 
R. H. Bonnar ...... Ravenstonedale...... Westmoreland 
J. H. Crisp .....++- Brighouse ......++++ Yorkshire .,.,. 
Ww. Hinmer eeeecees Great Ayton.... eevee Ditto eeverees 
R. Huater...+.cccce Carlisle ....ee,eee+ Cumberland .. 
, > ae ee ree | ae 
G. M‘Fee ....0++++- Birdhope Craig ...... sevecces cece 
Bi Beier: cclcewecees PRIOR 0.000 évenisice @: AUOrRUMD 224 
J. Miller .........- Penruddock ........ Cumberland .. 
; i ee a | me oT ee 
J. Richardson ...... Hexham .......++. Northumb.... 


J. Scott .sseeeeeeee+ Cleckheaton’.....+.. Yorkshire.... 19 
T. Sharp .....+2++4 Skipton ... .se.eee- Ditto se seeeee 10 
J. Thompson .......+ Belford ..... eeeeeee Northumb.... 10 
C. Thompson....+.++ Halifax ........006. Yorkshire .... 10 
G. Wright.......... Stamford ...... «+++ Lincolnshire .. 10 


J. Kirton .....++++. Glanton.......+++++. Northumb,... 
D. Aitkin ccccccecs. Etall coccccce ccccee sovccccevens 
J.N. Anderton...... Sunderland ........ Durham...... 
H. Ashton........-. Burnley.........+..- Lancashire.... 
S. Baines .......++. Wilsden.......+++.. Yorkshire .... 
J. Bencliffe ........ Alfreton............ Derbyshire .. 
N. Blythe.........+ Branton .......++.... Northumb.,.. 
G. Boag....sseese++ Widdtington ......+. Ditto .seesess 
J.B. Brown cece coc 6 Berwick oc .cccccivece. $000 ccccvcee 
M. Brown .....-++++ Morpeth......++++.+ Northumb.... 
J. Bryce. ccovesceses Stamfordham.....-e- Ditto eeeceees 
J. Capper ...+.+++++ Kirby Stephen ...... Westmoreland 
A.Clarkson ........ Bingley .....+++.+++ Yorkshire .... 
W. Colcroft ........ Bramley near Leeds,. Ditto ........ 
Ww. Boaletcesied¢cncn Hopton -- eeeeeeee ® ° Ditto eeeeeece 
di Edwards eeeererve Shipley ee 2 ee Ditto eeeneecce 
eee ee Barnsley eoeerenee. Ditto eeeeveee 
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W. Ferguson ...+s++. 
J. Ferguson ...+eee- 
T. Frearson ..cccoss 
G. Gibb o000-cd0's see 
W. Hague...s-+s-es 
R. Harness ..ccccecce 
J. Haydon ....++ see 
A. Hay cece ceeevees 
A. Hutchinson ...... 
FD, Lawrie oc cts seve 
WW i BAAR cccccoetvé 
J. T. Mandeno....-- 
J. Mitchell.. eeeeceee 
Bi TE: hb 6s 00 00085 
J. Patterson ...scecee 
Fs Pedhtee éc.cece esas 
P. Ramsay ....++-- 
‘ A. Richardson ...... 
J. Rigby ...sececees 
W. Robertson ....+-- 
MOOR becvicvestbess 
Ww. Stott ee@eeeveeeee 
Fi Blah 6c.000 Feb EE 
J. Stevenson ..eeseee 
©, Tutnes woo sev sose 
Be Whites 0 ccs ii acte 
W. Whitehouse ...... 
. J. Williamson .....- 
J. Ashton. .ccccvesece 
A, Berry ......ee0ee 
D. Dunkerley ......+ 
fe eee 
Bi JOGRROR sic Fs sss 
W. Muckley.....++- 
I. Potter eeeereeeeee 
S.. Bitte. <cccs et 
W. BRittoel «<< c<tts 
I, DEN sbivc cone sae 
ry Js Teeth ce cect ts 
C. Whitworth ....... 
Ss Wilton ce vocecevs 
T. Woodrow eevee eeese 
Fy Betnetiee. 6tit ss 
A. Blackburn ....... 
J. Crossby .....see0- 
Pe WT ee 
W. Fairlie. .-ccesccae 
T. Gillmore ......6.. 
Ds Pathe 0:0icc test we 
J. Pilling 06 coovcsss 
H. G. Rhodes ...... 
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Hayden Bridge...-.. Northumb.... 

Thorneyford woeeceee seeeeeees ees 
Tootle Bank ........ Lancashire.... 
Thorpton .... +... Northumb.... 
Scarborough .....+.. Yorkshire ,... 
Bridlington eeeeseeee Ditto eeeeosce 
Swanland ...ccccccse DittO ...-:c0e 
Felton: coccncsovssce NOtthumb...:03 
WN ONGIORR 6 cb bo dwéeie' © ewes Geineews 
Brampton ....++++.. Cumberland... 
Hartley .....+++++++ Northumb.... 

Wem ......eeeeeeee Shropshire... 
Woder ..cccccccce.. Northumb..e. 
Burton-upon-Trent .. Staffordshire .. 
Harbottle ......-++- Northumb.... 

Mixenden .......++++ Yorkshire .... 
Harlingden ......... Lancashire.... 
Long Framlington.... Northumb.... 
Blackley .....+.++++ Lancashire.... 
Blythe ........ee+++ Northumb.... 
Park-head.......... Cumberland .. 
Cave and Elloughton . Yorkshire .... 
Wark osc cccccccese Northumb,... 
Haltwistle.. eeeess ee Ditto eee tees 
Workington .......- Cumberland .. 
Northowram ....++++ Yorkshire.... 
Spittal .....e.seeee-e Northumb.... 
North Shields eeeneee Ditto eeee eevee 
Lockwood .....+++++ Yorkshire .... 
Bishop Burton .....- Ditto .seeee.. 
Loxley ....-ccec cece DittO sececeee 
Cold Rowley.. eeeees Durham ee eeee 
Hebden Bridge...... Yorkshire .... 
Thocwhild i605 ods Dither oe ices 
Honley .....eeeee04 Ditto ........ 
Smallbridge ........ Ditto........ 

Maryport ....+++ee.- Cumberland .. 
Newcastle ..........+ Northumb.--«- 
Rainford ......+.+++. Lancashire,... 
Shelley ....+.+++++. Yorkshire ..,, 

Northwich.....-..+-+ Cheshire ...... 

Carlisle .......+.... Cumberland .. 

Hatherlow......++.+. Cheshire...... 
Eastwood .......++. Yorkshire .... 
Horwich ......+e+++- Lancashire .... 
Ulveratone <s!é0e Kes e “Ditho ssecees 
Whitehaven ......... Cumberland .. 
North Shields ....... Northumb.... 
Longtown......++... Cumberland .. 
Rossingdale ......+.- Lancashire.... 
Fullwood .........+. Yorkshire ,... 
Partington,....eee++ Cheshire...... 
422 
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W. Tiler ..cceveece Keighley ....+22+0++ Yorkshire ... 
J. Wood ...0.:6020ee Monkwearmouth ..e 

J. Adamson ....+ 666 Charlesworth.......+« Derbyshire .... 
R. L. Armstrong «2+. Wortley.....+..«0+0 Yorkshire .... 
R. C. Arther...seeese Gart, Newcastle..... Northumb.... 
Ss. Ashton ee eeeareee Stockport es eeeeeerse Cheshire... es 
R. Aspinall ......000 Bury .occcccececves 

T. Barker ..cecccse Ecclesbill ......0ce0e SY orksbire .... 
J. Batley ......+++++ Marple Bridge ...... Derbyshire.... 
R. Bell eeeeeeereeee Stainland eeeeeeesn ee Yorkshire eeee 
8. Blair .... eeeeseee Guisborough eaee sees 

Ri Bedld ..c.ceciviewed BineSte sc vcccse cuad  DIMO. .a0dis 
W. Brewis.....s0e+e+ Kirby Moorside.. .... 

G. Brooks...- eeeerve Leyburn.... eee sees Ditto ee eeeeee 
J. Buckby .cceeeceee Thirsk ...........00¢ Ditto ...... 
D. Calvert....0.eeee+ Sandy Syke .....66. Dilto...... 
I. Cockin...t cedceeous Holmfirth erase eeeeeoe Ditto eoereeee 
G. Croft ... ccieweciss Pickering os. ceccvass 

R. Davison .o+sseee Newcastle ....eeeees Northumb.... 
G. Dean ..ccceseee Kitson Wood....eeee Yorkshire woes 
D. Douglas .......+. Hamsterley ......... Durham 

J. Dyson ...+eeeee++ Halshaw Moor...... Lancashire.... 
G. Flocker,....++.++ Market Weighton--+- Yorkshire .... 
J. Foster ...cccascoee Farsley .ccceeceseee Yorkshire... 
J. Galland... ssceeeee Greenacres.....6.ee++ Lancashire.... 
T. R. Gawthome .... Hague (Belper)...... Derbysbire.... 
E. Glossop eereeceeee Chinley eeeeseeerees Dithd.c:c cheese 
G. Greatbach ,....... Southport ........+.+ Lancashire... 
R. M: Griffith. .cce.ee Kirkham eerereverece PEG isssccced 
J. Harper ...ceee0+-+ Alston Moor.....++.. Cumberland .. 
J.T. I astie eeeeeeee Otley eeaseeeee eee Y orkshire eee 
J. Hemsley....++0.++ Wharton.....eeee.06 Lancashire... 
T. Hicks .,...00+e++ Cottingham.......... Yorkshire... 
R. Holgate,......+0+ Pateley Bridge....+. Ditto .....00 
BD FRG ic.0:0-0.0.0,.00004 Teptioerhiall . o00.viaivine! DMO vance cvcc 
C. Hollingdrake ,.... Birchcliffe ......++.+ Ditto... 
M. Holroyd .2.see0+ Wainsgate.....2.00+ Ditto.ccccees 
T. Hudson... ccvccsce Queen’s Head ..cesee Ditto .... cece 
Ww. Hudswell....«s++ Datel onc. ocvadeos Ditto eoveceeee 
F. Sistton 0.00 sdedue pi eer Ditto.... eeee 
R. Hyde eeeereeeeree Salandine Nook... .«.« Ditto eevee esece 
T. Jackson, scccrecses PMG. viaccess tdsdurs Lancashire .... 
R. JeSSOP seve. ereees Pocklington ee eevee Y orkshire eeee 
A. Kirkwood .seceses Berwick e@eeervreeeeaeee eeeeeeeaereeene 
J. Lowrie eaeeeeesree Tweedmouth.... eeee Durham eeere 
Ww. BAGS c cadens cen ands Dogley Lane .... eee. Yorkshire eeee 
R. Martin eveeseeese Heckmondwike...... Ditto «++. esee 
J. Mather. ..cees aeee Cockermouth eeereeee Cumberland ee 
T. Mellor ...0,000e+0 Rishworth ....++.+e++ Yorkshire .... 
J. Midgley ..sscsevee Shore eeeeeeeeeeeveee Ditto eeee eevee 
J. Morris.....s0+++++ Houghton-le-Spring.. Durbam..... 
H. Murray ...00.s008 Gateshead .. eeeeverve Ditto eeereeeee 


P. 
I. 
1. 

P. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
L 
1. 
I. 
J. 
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1. 
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G. Nettleship ........ Penrith ........+++. Cumberland... 
J. Newell ...... eeee Booth.... eeeeeeeveee Y orkshire eee 
W. Nicol ....:...++. Chester-le-Street..... Durham...... 
W. Norris.....-..++ Ellenthorp...-...+.+. Yorkshire .... 
R. Pengilly ......+.. Newcastle.......... Northumb.... 
S. Ruston .....ccceee Oulton... .es0eceeeee Cumberland .. 
J. Shaw......ee.ee- Steeplane....-...... Yorkshire .... 
J. Shuttleworth...... Cowling Hill........ Ditto .....e0. 
B. W. Smith........ Newcastle....++++.. Northumb.... 
J. Spooner....++see6 Heaton....seeeeeee. Yorkshire .... 
C. Tosach....e..2ee+ South Shields........ Durham...... 
A. Trotter ....00 e000 Bavington ceccccsece ceccce coccses 
. Underhill......... Edge Hill, Liverpool . Lancashire.... 
i Wadawotth 6.666 ‘Clith6d0 cee cweve 6c cb DIME 6 cee 066% 
. Walton .....-es.+- Blennerhasset........ Cumberland .. 
Wilkinson........ Howden......se.000+ Yorkshire .... 
. Winterbottom .... Howarth.....+e..e.ee Lancashire .... 
. Winterbottom .... Barton.......6ee-+-++ Lincolnshire... 
OW right cic dcccce SOM cccccscove oo Vevknhicn.. ccs 
bo Sedans’ oo did 0003) MROtefarth 0.00 cece cows DEB. ccevees 
« Young... .ccescoee Norham.esseceeeeee Durham....ee 
I, Young ..++.e++++¢ Bellingham......+.+. Northumb.... P. 
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One hundred and seventy-four ministers, receiving annually £1286., 
that is, averaging £7. 7s. 93d. each. 


2d. Recipients who are understood to hold Anti. Trinitarian sentiments. 


(N. B. The O.’s point out such chapels as are known to have been of orthodox 
origin. In some cases a new chapel has been erected on the old site. Those places 
that are endowed are marked in the right hand column, and the amount is given as 
nearly as can be ascertained. ) 


4 Students at-- York coe eee Cee eee PORTE eee sees £100 

C. Wellbeloved York covsscoresessesseeeess QO, 80 Endowed 
liberally. 

N. T. Heinkin. Bradford ....+.++e++ Yorkshire O. 32 En. do. 

W. Turner «+++ Halifax see-++eeeee Ditto +--+» O, 24 En, £45, 

J. Platt «+++. Doncaster -«++++eee+ Ditto «e+ O. 21 Endowed 

T. Johnstone «+ Wakefield «++++-++++ Ditto «++» O. 20 Endowed 

J, Brettel-»-.+. Rotherhame«+ee+-++++ Ditto «e+e O. 17 Endowed 

, 3 Smith eearee Selby eeeeeeeeraeees Ditto eeee Q. 17 Endowed 

a Beattie eeee Elland eeeeeesecece Ditto cere O. 16 En. £80. 

sree Congleton & New-) Cheshire & 

W. Fillington { eaten ewe statfondsh, ¢ O- 16 Es. 

H., Fogg -+++++ Ormskirk «+++++++++Lancashire O. 16 Endowed 

J. Naylor ++++ Lidgate +++++seee+++Yorkshire O. 16 En, £60, 

Hucklow, Bradwell, 
R. Naylor .. Middleton, and Ash- > Derbysh. O. 16 En. 
ford eeeet epeeeee ee 

R. Shaweross ++ Whitchurch «.---.+-Salop +++» O. 16 En.amply 

M. Whitehouse . Findren and Iikistone Derbyshire O. 16 En. liber. 

H, Green «+++ Kuutsford «+++ +eeeee Cheshire «+» O. 15 
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J. Evans «+++++ Ripley and Duffield. «Derbyshire . £14 
S. Parker «+++ Stockport -+++++++++Cheshire .. 14 Endowed 
J.C. Meeke «+ Stockton «+++++++++Durham -- 13 Endowed 
W. Allard «+++ Bury -o++ e++ees+e++ Lancashire. 12 En. £80. 
J. Ashworth ++ NewChurch,Rossendale Ditto-... 12 

A Brooks.«eees Hyde. eeeeetece + ««+ Cheshire ee 12 

G. Buckland -- Doblance «--..«+++++ Lancashire. 12 Endowed 
B. R. Davis -- Chewbent ---.++++e++Ditto «++. 12 En.amply 
A. Dean .ceees Stand -seee- eee+eees Do. Rebuilt 12 Endowed 
W. Dinwiddie-- Wigan and Tunby --Ditto ..+- 12 Endowed 
W. Duffield ++ Thorne and Hatfield- + Yorkshire 12 

J. Gaskell «+++ Duckenfield .--.. «++Cheshire -- 12 End. lib. 
W. Gibson «+++ Hall-fold «+++ +++++s Lancashire. 12 Endowed 
W. Harrison ++ Blakeley «++++.++++Ditto «ees 12 Endowed 
J. Hawkes +++- Nantwich ««++++++-+Cheshire -- 12 

E. Higginson -- Hull «++++++++++e++ Yorkshire . 12 

E. Higginson «+ Derby «serreeeseescceenecees 12 

C. D. Hort -+++ Gorton «+++ ++ e+>+*+» Lancashire. 12 En.£100. 
F. Howarth.... Rochdale .-..++-+++Ditto -++:. 12 En. £98. 
J. Ketley+++++. Whitby -++-+++++++++ Yorkshire . 12 Endowed 
G. Lee-ee++ee+ Lancaster «++eesceeecesevees Rebuilt 12 En. £100. 
J. Marriot +--+ Risby «eeese+eee++Lancashire. O. 12 En. £70. 
J. W. Morris -» Dean Row .«--+++++Cheshire -» O. 12 Endowed 
R.H. Phip--++ Lincoln «esses sseeeeeeeeeees . O. 12 Endowed 
W. Probart.... Walmsley ..+.+.+++-Lancashire. O. 12 En, £60. 
J. Rayland -++- Hindley ++++.++++-Ditto +--+» O. 12 En.£100. 
R. Smethurst «- Marton «+++++++++++Do.Rebuilt O. 12 En. £60. 
Ww. Tate eeeree Chorley +++++. i eoee QO, 12 En £100. 
J. Tayter+++++. Rivington +--+ i bese 12 

C. Wallace++++ Altringham «+++++++Cheshire -- 12: 

J.C. Wallace-- Preston Lancash. Rebuilt 12 En. £60. 
R. Wallis .++- Chesterfield ---++- »»Derbyshire O. 12 

W. Whitelegg-- Platt ..+++.+++.+++-Lanc.Rebuilt.O. 12 Endowed 
J. M. Williams. Macclesfield ».».+.--Cheshire -- O. 12 

J. Williams..-. Mansfield «++-+.++++ Nottingham O, 12 

P. Wright ...- Stannington --------Yorks.RebuiltO. 12 Endowed 
G. Roberts +--+» Boston «-++e+ +++«+s» Lincolnshire 12 

G. W. Elliot -- Prescott «+-.++++++Lancashire. O. 10 Endowed 
T. S. Holland-- Loughbro’&Mt.Tervill Leicestersh. O. 10 

W. Johns--+++- Cross Street «+-+++++sCheshire +» O. 10 En, £40, 
F. Knowles-.-+ Park Lane-+--..++++++Lancashire. O. 10 Endowed 
J. W. Lawrie -- Sunderland& S.Shields Durham -- 10 

J. Taylor* »+++* Rochdale «+...+++++. Lancashire. 10 

N. Walker++++ Wisbeach .......+++»Cambridge. O. 10 

W. Wasby ---- Gainsbro’ --+-....+. Lincolnshire 10 

T. Nelson +--+ Salkeld and Plumpton Cumberland 8 

J. A. Thomas -- Donegay «+rseeee soevceececs Ss 

D. P. Davis -+ Leigh..++++ «+++++ ++Lincolnshire 7 


S99 S9999 S999 S99 


* It is said to be a rule with the Trustees not to render assistance to those persons 
who have not been regularly educated for the ministry. This case is an exception ; 
Mr. Taylor isnot even a regular minister, and the same may be said of some others. 
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J. Wright «+++ Alnwick 
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eeeeees «+++ Northumb. . 


J.M. Cropper-- Moor Lane, Bolton -+ Lancashire . 
E. Hawkes+--- Pendlebury ++++++++Ditto «+. 


J. Ingham ---- Rawtonstall ....++++ Ditto 


0. 


H. Clark.-.--. Newcastle ..+++. +++» Northumb., 


J. Collens Barras 


eeeeeeteeeee Lincolnshire 


Seventy-two ministers receiving annually £1022, that is, averaging 
£14. 3s, 21d. each. 


If we could suppose that the 
propagation and support of Anti- 
triniterian principles might be a 
matter of little or no consequence, 
in the estimation of thedonor, hold- 
ing, as we believe she did, Trini- 
tarian sentiments, and holding 
them, it is probable, as essential 
to the great ends of religion, still, 
in many respects, this distribution 
is highly objectionable, Even in 
what is given to Trinitarians, there 
appears to be a want of informa- 
tion, or a disregard of cirtum- 
stances; whilst the proportion 
which the two classes bear to each 
other, in that part of the country 
for which the charity was designed, 
is still farther from having re- 
ceived a proper degree of attention. 
Tn the nine northern counties, it is 
probable that Anti-trinitarian mi- 
nisters are not more than as about 
one to six or seven, compared 
with those amongst Dissenters who 
hold the opposite system of belief ; 
but with the exception of a few, 
and those, almost all of them, in 
the larger towns, the whole of the 
Anti-trinitarian ministers are pen- 
sioners on her Ladyship’s liberality, 
whilst only about one in four or 
five of those who, it is believed, 
are the only proper recipients, re- 
ceive any advantage from the cha- 
rity. 

But the amounts given, more 
than any other circumstance, clearly 
show the partiality of the distribu- 
tors, Why should the average in 
one case so very far exceed the 
average in the other? and why 


should the average be in favour of 
the Anti-trinitarians? It is well 
known that the Anti-trinitarians 
are, in general, the more opulent 
portion of Dissenters ; that several 
of their ministers are persons of 
property ; and that many of their 
chapels are endowed—some of 
them amply so, even where fur- 
ther assistance is granted from a 
charity expressly intended for poor 
ministers. It well deserves re- 
mark that, in many cases, the 
largest sums are given, where they 
are evidently the least needed. 

Without entering much into par- 
ticulars at present, it may be men- 
tioned that the congregation at 
Wakefield contains some of the 
first families in a highly respectable 
neighbourhood, and that the con- 
gregations at Mansfield, at Stand, 
at Duckinfield, with several others, 
are wealthy. Why, it may be 
asked, are the amounts given to 
the Rev. Messrs. Wellbeloved, 
and Johnston, in one case very 
extraordinary, and in the other, 
very considerably above the ave- 
rage allowance. In answering 
this question, we cannot forget that 
some of the trustees reside at 
Wakefield, where they usually 
meet, and that the Rev. Charles 
Wellbeloved is himself one of the 
sub-trustees. 

Four of the students at York, it 
appears, receive the annual sum of 
£100 per annum, not that they may 
be sent to a university, but that 
the subscribers to the Manchester 


College, or the friends of the stu- 
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dents, may be relieved from part 
of their contributions. Since pub- 
lic attention has been more par- 
ticularly drawn to the administra. 
tion of this charity, one exhibition 
has been granted to Airedale Col- 
lege; but this is only £20, while 
those for York are £25 each; but 
but why should Rotherham, Brad- 
ford, and Blackburn be altogether 
disregarded. This, we know, has 
not arisen from application not 
having been made. ‘“ A person 
now living, ce many years 
ago as a student; but, after a 
series of questions relating to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, to which 
he replied that his sentiments were 
the same as [those] of Lady Hew- 
ley, he was refused ; another per- 
son, studying for the ministry, and 
[who] had a large family, applied, 
but was refused; and the Commit- 
tee of Rotherham Academy ap- 
plied to the present trustees, and 
the answer was, in effect,—the ex- 
hibitions are all full; we have 
nothing for you.”—Report, &c. 
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published and circulated by order of 
the ministers and representatives of 
the Independent Churches in Lan. 
cashire, p. 56. 

And yet, after all this, in reply 
to the inquiries made by his Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners, respecting 
Dame Lady Hewley's Charity, 
the trastees had the hardihood to 
assert positively, that in the selec- 
tion of objects, and the administra- 
tion of the charity, they never 
make any inquiries into the par- 
ticular creed, or doctrines, or tenets 
of the applicants; and that no pre- 
ference is given to any person on 
account of his peculiar faith or 
opinion. In many cases, no doubt, 
inquiry would be unnecessary, and 
in others the trustees seem to have 
guessed with admirable success. 
Whether they give a preference to 
persons on account of their pecu- 
liar faith or opinions, the readers of 
these lists will, of course, judge for 
themselves. 


A TRINITARIAN DISSENTER, 





SKETCH OF A SERMON FROM MATTHEW xxvi. 89. 


“ O, my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 


THe term “cup,” is often ex- 
preéssively and elegantly employed 
m Scripture to designate that 
rtion of joy or of sorrow, of 
appiness or of misery, which 
our sovereign Lord may assign to 
us. Thus we find the Psalmist 
David describing the prosperity and 
peace which God had granted to 
him—in the beautifully metaphori- 
cal language— Thou hast prepared 
@ table for me in the presence of 
mine enemies—thou anointest my 
head with oil—mMY CUP RUNNETH 
oveR.” To the same metaphori- 
cal language, but with a very dif- 
ferent application of it, he repre- 
sents that punishment, with which 


God will visit sin. In the hand 
of the Lord, THERE 1s A CUP, and 
the wine is red; it is full of mix- 
ture; he poureth out of the same; 
(but) the dregs thereof all the 
wicked of the earth shall wring 
them out and drink them.” In the 
same manner, in Isaiah and Eze- 
kiel, we frequently read of the 
cup of the Lord's fury. It is tot 
necessary, however, to adduce 
numerous illustrations in reference 
to this point, since the employment 
of metaphorical language is at once 
so expressive and so beautiful. 

In the passage before us it 
evidently implies that severest 
portion of our Lord's suffer. 
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ings, which awaited him in the 
closing scenes of his life, and 
which were destined to form in 
a more peculiar sense the atone- 
ment for our sins, although, of 
course, all the sorrows which at- 
tended him on earth were endured 
for this purpose. 

The rest of the words of our 
text are metaphorical, as well as 
those upon which we have already 
commented. ‘* Let this cup pass 
from me.” These words are an 
allusion to customs at ancient 
feasts: the goblet was passed 
round to the whole party; but 
if any one felt disinclined to par- 
take of it, he signified his plea- 
sure, that it might pass by him, 
which is the exact import of the 
word in the text. It became in 
time an ordinary expression, in all 
probability. Such is the evident 
reference of the words—‘ if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from 
me.” 

Much has been said by com- 
mentators, and much very fruit- 
lessly, on the nature and extent 
of our Lord's petition. In refer- 
ence to the nature of the petition, 
it has sometimes been asked, ‘* Did 
not our Lord know, that from 
the determinate decrees of God, 
and his own voluntary offer to 
fulfil them, an answer to this re- 
quest was impossible?” To this I 
would reply, first, that it is not 
necessary to suppose that our Lord, 
in that character in which he 


offered this petition—in the cha- 


racter of a human being, sink- 
ing beneath a weight of unexam- 
pled and inconceivable sorrow— 
did fully know that it was not 
possible, that this ‘‘ cup might pass 
Srom him.” This opinion is found- 
ed on the acknowledged fact, that 
in whatever mode the mysterious 
union between the divine and hu- 
man natures was effected, the for- 
mer could never absolutely im- 
N.S. No. 96. 
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part to the latter its own incom- 
municable attributes ; for, if it were 
not so, the human nature of Christ, 
if in itself omnipotent, omniscient, 
and omnipresent, &c. instead of 
being mysteriously united to the 
divine nature, would cease to 
be any longer human at all; it 
would be transformed into the 
divine, not united with it. With 
whatever dignity and glory we 
invest the human nature of 
Christ, we must still imagine it in 
itself finite. Thus our Lord is not 
omnipresent as man; he was once 
on earth—he is now in heaven. 
Our Lord is not omniscient as 
man ; it is represented in Scripture 
that there were some mysterious 
decrees of deity with which, in the 
character of human being, he was 
unacquainted, and for the dis- 
closure of which, he awaited fur- 
ther communications from that di- 
vine nature with which he was so 
mysteriously connected. Our Lord 
was not omnipotent as man; his 
power was that of his divine nature; 
for there was evidently no propor- 
tion between the almighty works he 
wrought, and the powers of any 
human nature, however exalted 
that nature might be. This does 
not at all affect our full belief of 
our Lord’s divinity : as to the mode 
in which the union of the two 
natures was accomplished, we are 
utterly ignorant; but in whatever 
mode it was effected, we are sure, 
from the clearest deductions of rea- 
son and revelation, that the two 
natures still possessed their dis- 
tinctive properties; and that the 
divine could no more impart abso- 
lute infinitude to the human, any 
more than the human could place 
limits on the divine. It is thus, 
that it may be absolutely true, 
that our blessed Lord might not 
positively know, that it was im- 
possible that ‘‘ the cup might pass 
JSrom him ;” and though a 
5 
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to contemplate all that he was 
then enduring, as the issue of his 
offer to die in the cause of man’s 
redemption, and convinced that 
such must be the price of it, yet 
it is easy to conceive, that when 
the hour actually approached in all 
its terrors, the human nature of 
Christ might be so overborne by 
it, as to induce him to ask, that 
if one expedient remained within 
the range of divine omnipotence, 
by which its purposes might be 
answered, and the same designs 
of love effected, that expedient 
might be resorted to, and ‘‘ this cup 
of bitterness pass from him.” 

In reference to the extent and 
meaning of this petition, it is ob- 
vious that our Lord did not intend, 
that ‘‘ this cup might pass away 
from him,” upon any conditions; 
that is, by a change in the divine 
decrees to save man, or by his 
own abandonment of man’s salva- 
tion; for he knew that the former, 
according to the tenor of the divine 
purposes, was impossible ; the latter 
was equally impossible; but the 
spirit o Soren seems to be this, 
that if the divine being could ac- 
complish the same purposes of 
grace and goodness, by adopting 
other means, or by accepting suf- 
ferings less severe, less awful, less 
overwhelming; if he could still 
maintain the integrity of his govern- 
ment and of his character, consis- 
tently with the purposed exercise of 
his mercy, by the infliction of mi- 
tigated sorrows—then he would 
wish “ the cup to pass from him.” 

From these words of our Lord, 
I shall briefly point your attention 
to three considerations. 

I. The extreme severity and 
awful character of our Lord’s suffer- 
ings.” 

Let THIS CUP pass from me. 

IJ. The impossibility of man’s 
redemption, except at the cost of 
these sufferings. 
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IF IT BE POSSIBLE, let this cup 
pass from me.—This prayer was 
not answered. 

III. The depth of that love 
which induced the Saviour to sub- 
mit to these sufferings, when no 
other expedient could be devised. 
His prayer was with a condition— 
“* Ir it be possible.” 


I. First, then, let me for a few 
moments conduct your meditations 
to the extreme severity and awful 
character of those sufferings, which 
could extort from our Lord a 
prayer like this, ‘* Jf it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me.” In 
the whole history of our Lord's 
sufferings, and what was his life 
but one unbroken series of suffer- 
ings, we never find him so troubled 
and overwhelmed as upon this 
occasion. Nay, upon no other 
occasion do we find him even dis- 
composed. Yet he had been dur- 
ing his whole life the subject of 
reproach, scorn, hatred; the vic- 
tim of perpetual and unutterable 
poverty and want: while the foxes 
had holes, and the birds of the air 
had nests, the Son of man had not 
where to lay his head; while the 
ungrateful objects of his mercy 
and goodness were revelling in all 
the bounties of providence, he 
was wandering at midnight on 
the mountains,—unsheltered, for- 
saken, hated, and despised. Yet 
we never find his equanimity dis- 
turbed by these things; we never 
find his patience exhausted; we 
never find him provoked into 
asperity by long-continued perse- 
cution, nor sinking beneath the 
sense of his oppressive sorrows; 
we never find his usual benignity 
and gentleness exchanged for 
harsher manners, or even roused 
into a moment’s irritability; we 
never find his fortitude, his dig- 
nity, his habitual calmness for- 
saking him; when in distress and 
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want, he murmured not; ‘* when re- 
viled, he reviled not again; when 
he suffered, he threatened not;” if 
he complained, it was not of in- 
juries to himself; if he wept, it 
was not over his own sorrows, 
but over the sorrows of others; as 
when he stood by the grave of 
Lazarus, or overlooked the walls 
of the guilty and impenitent Jeru- 
salem. What inference then would 
we draw from all this? why, that 
upon the sad occasion in which 
our Lord offered this prayer, there 
were some mysterious superad- 
ded causes of. sorrow, of the 
most awful and overwhelming 
character. It is true, that the 
ordinary sorrows by which he was 
assailed, the severe and compli- 
cated afflictions which formed the 
every-day occurrences of his life, 
would have been sufficient to, bear 
down human nature under all 
ordinary circumstances to the 
earth. But, if he met all these 
with such undeviating calmness, 
and such unconquerable fortitude ; 
if all these had no power to dis- 
turb the habitual serenity of his 
mind; if amidst the storms which 
perpetually enveloped him, there 
was such peace and equanimity 
within ; the argument isthe stronger, 
to show the severity of those ago- 
nies he endured in Gethsemane, 
and which thus shook even the 
fortitude, and disturbed the wont- 
ed calmness of the Redeemer? It 
is true, indeed, that there was an 


aggravation and accumulation upon’ 


this occasion of the more obvious 
and external causes of disquietude 
and sorrow. He had just wit- 
nessed the treachery of one of his 
few disciples; those few friends 
who had professed for him such 
unchanging affection, and had 
vowed such incorruptible fidelity, 
were sleeping away, in utter for- 
getfulness, the hour of his solitary 
and unshared agony; he knew that 
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his cruel enemies were even then 
preparing for his death; he had 
before him, in immediate and vivid 
anticipation, the mockery of the 
judgment-hall; the insults and in- 
juries of his persecutors; the 
anguish and ignominy of the 
cross. Yet neither do these things 
account for the excessive agony 
which appears upon this occa- 
sion to have troubled our Lord. 
For, first, the scenes of sorrow 
which our Lord had previously 
passed through, almost unmoved, 
assure us that the circumstances [ 
have detailed would not alone have 
moved him so much. Secondly, 
there are many men who have had 
anticipations of merely corporeal 
suffering, almost, perhaps equally 
dreadful, who have not betrayed 
the same emotion. And, thirdly, 
we find our Lord himself, when 
actually passing through the se- 
verest portion of his external and 
obvious sufferings, far more calm 
than upon this occasion. When 
in the judgment hall, amidst the 
mockeries of his enemies, he had 
regained his equanimity and his 
fortitude; when bearing his own 
cross to Golgotha, he found time 
to interest himself in the sorrows of 
others, and to pray them to forget 
his own. ‘* Weep not for me, 
oh! daughters of Jerusalem,” was 
his language to the few spec- 
tators who lamented his sufferings. 
‘* Weep not for me!” Well, then, 
although it is true that our Lord 
was, during his passion in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane, the subject of 
external sufferings, too much for 
ordinary humanity, yet it is reason- 
able to suppose that he was also 
the subject, at the same time, of suf- 
ferings most mysterious indeed, 
but so awful as to render all 
others comparatively light—suf- 
ferings constituting more particu- 
larly and appropriately the punish- 
ment he underwent for our sins, Let 
d5A2 
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us read the language which de- 
scribes our Lord’s passion. ‘“ Aad 
he took with him Peter, and the 
two sons of Zebedee, and began 
to be sorrowful and very heavy. 
Then saith he unto them, My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, eveo unto 
death; tarry ye here and watch 
with me. And he went a little 
farther, and fell on his face and 
prayed, saying, O my Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me; nevertheless, not as J 
will, but as Thou wilt.” ‘‘ And 
being in an agony,” the evangelist 
informs us—‘‘and being in an 
agony, he prayed yet more earnest- 
ly, and his sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to 
the ground.” — What, thes, my 
brethren, were these awful sorrows 
which thus oppressed the Redeemer 
at this period? What were the ago- 
nies which constituted this, the 
hour and the power of darkness ; 
which formed the chief ingredients 
of this cup of inconceivable bitter- 
ness!—Let us not lightly touch 
mysteries. The sufferings of the 
Redeemer upon this occasion are 
such; yet may we not lawfully 
imagive the following amongst the 
chief causes of his sorrow. We are 
necessitated, if we entertain right 
— of the onion of the soul, 
and its capacities of holiness and 
happiness, to place the chief 
punishment of sin in these facts, 
—a fearful consciousness of the 
withdrawment of the Divine 
love, presence, and favour; a 
consignment to the society, and 
an donment to the assaults 
of the lost and the fallen; a 
deep and overwhelming sense of 
the loathsomeness of that sin, 
which has been so destructive io 
its effects. We indeed cannot 
properly imagine what elements of 
wretchedness these may hereafter 
prove, and therefore cannot fully 
enter into the sources of Christ's 
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agony. Weare as yet contented 
with the enjoyment of sin and the 
absence of God. But not so that 
being, in whose glory men saw 
embodied, the glory of the Father, 
full of grace and truth, May we 
not then imagine, that when our 
Lord wrestled in the agonies of 
Gethsemane, there was for a time 
an absolute withdrawment of the 
Divine presence—a total suspen- 
sion of the Divine favour ?—that 
that light of the Divine counte- 
nance which had shone so serenely 
on his soul during the outward 
storms of his troubled life, was 
now obscured, eclipsed, and that 
soul left as dark within as the 
scenes without? May we not 
imagine that thathigh and heavenly 
converse with that glorious and all- 
perfect Being whom he called 
** Father,” which had been the 
solace of all his other sorrows, and 
had often made the midnight soli- 
tude of the mountains delightful, 
when he retired, after the tvils of 
the day, for the purposes of prayer 
and devotion—may we not ima- 
gine, I say, that that converse was 
denied? and that, on the contrary, 
when the Saviour sought now in 
the hour of deepest sorrow, the 
wonted consolations of divine 
communion with the Eternal Fa- 
ther, he found the face of Deity 
not only overclouded but hostile; 
what else could prompt the cry of 
agony, “* My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsakea me?” May we 
not imagine the powers of darkness 
gathering round upon that oceasion, 
and assailing him with all their 
malice, and with all their tempta- 
tions, and renewing the conflict of 
the wilderness more fearful 
circumstances io the garden of 
Gethsemane? And may we not 
imagine the Redeemer left to cope 
with them, uot in the omnipotence 
of the divine, but in the frailty 
of the human nature, only aided 
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from above with only sufficient 
strength to ensure a triumphant 
victory? May we not imagine 
this from the fact that we are told, 
that an angel was sent from heaven 
to strengthen him—how inadequate 
a substitute for the omnipotence 
that had forsaken him? And may 
we not imagine the mind of the 
Redeemer (left to the infirmities of 
humanity, and the malice and 
temptations of hell,) the subject of 
the most agonizing dread and per- 
plexity? And may we not ima- 
gine him, too, overwhelmed with 
a sense of the awtul nature of sia, 
to atone for which he was suffer- 
ing, and of the justice of God, 
the severity of which he was feel- 
ing? And may we not imagine 
him overwhelmed with unutterable 
oppression of heart at the thought, 
that he, in the consciousness of 
perfect innocence and holiness, was 
the victim who was to endure the 
ignominy and degradation of bear- 
ing the punishment due to apos- 
tacy? My brethren, it is impos- 
sible, unless we were, like Christ, 
holy ; unless we had like him en- 
joyed infinite blessedness in com- 
manion and friendship with God, 
unless, in a word, we could more 
accurately appreciate these sources 
of misery to which 1 have advert- 
ed, that we can adequately con- 
ceive of these mysterious suffer- 
ings; but we may conceive enough 
to convince us, that these sorrows, 
with those which must have as- 
sailed him from without, — the 
treachery of friends, the hatred 
of enemies, the feelings of universal 
desertion, the prospect of such 
agonies as those which awaited 
him, the conviction that he was to 
endure them though undeserving of 
them, and from those too who had 
aot only deserved them, but had 
already been the ungrateful objects 
of his kindness and his merey. We 
may conceive that all these sorrows 
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from without and from within— 
from the visible and invisible— 
from the wrath of heaven—from 
the cruelty of man—from the ma- 
lice of hell, must, indeed, have 
formed an accumulation of wretch- 
edness, which well authorized the 
prayer, that if Omnipotence pos- 
sessed one alternative, that alter- 
native might be adopted, and that 
‘* that cup of bitterness might pass 
from him.” 

IL. But, secondly, I proceed to 
remark the impossibility of man’s 
salvation, except at the cost of 
those sufferings. This fact is, I 
think, clearly deducible from the 
fact, that this prayer was not an- 
swered. The cup passed not from 
the hand of Christ; he drained it to 
the dregs. I have already briefl 
mentioned the condition on which 
this petition was obviously offered. 
It did not mean that the sufferer 
wished it to be answered upon any 
terms, for if it did, there would 
have been no force at all in the 
words, ‘‘ Jf it be possible.” For 
it was possible, that the sioner 
should be abandoned to his punish- 
ment, and the innocent released 
from bearing it; it was possible for 
Christ to relinquish his attempt to 
save us, even at that moment, for 
his perseverance in it was quite 
voluntary; ‘‘ No man,” said he, 
** taketh my life from me, but I 
lay it down of myself; I have 
power to lay it dowa, and I have 
power to take it again.” In the 
same manner it was possible for 
our Lord to rescue himself, at 
the very moment of his appre- 
hension ; “* Thinkest thou,” said he, 
to one of his disciples, ** Thinkest 
thou that I cannot even now pray 
to my Father, and he should pre- 
sently send me more than twelve 
legions of angels!” All these 
steps were possible enough; that 
is, there was, to Omnipoteuce, no 
physical obstacle to their accom- 
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plishment. But, as there were no 
difficulties in the way of the accom- 
plishment of all this, it is obvious 
that the very terms of the prayer 
exclude these methods of answer- 
ing it. The great difficulty to be 
met, and which well justified the 
expression, if it be possible, was to 
reconcile the design of man’s re- 
demption, which God had decreed 
and Christ had pledged himself to 
accomplish, ous a removal or mi- 
tigation of the Redeemer’s suffer- 
ings. In other words, for God to 
be — and at the same time 
just, without enforcing the claims of 
justice; to remit the demands of his 
government without a victim, and 
suffer the infringement of his law 
with impunity. It is true, indeed, 
as I said before in reference to the 
bare possibility of answering this 
prayer by abandoning the sinner 
to his fate; it is true, that it is phy- 
sically possible for God to treat the 
sinner as though he had never 
sinned, without an atonement; 
it is possible that he should re- 
ceive the sinner to heaven without 
being renewed. J say, all this 
was ible to the omnipotence of 
God, if he chose to exert it in an 
absolute manser. But it is not 
less true, that it is impossible that 
he should act thus, while the exer- 
cise of omnipotence is under the 
controul of infinite boliness and 
wisdom,—while it continues to act 
for the honour of bis name and 
the stability of his empire. As 
long as this is the case, though he 
can receive the sinner to heaven’s 
happiness without repentance, 
without pardon, without renewal 
of heart and life, it is not less cer- 
tain that he never will, because he 
would be violating alike the glory 
of his attributes, and endangerin 

the glory of bis government. i 
know, indeed, that it is said by 
some, that in the views we thus 
give of God, we are destroying 
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the hopes of his creatures, shed- 
ding gloom over the universe, and 
dishonouring the character of the 
Creator; IL know it is said by 
some, that in saying God will not 
exercise mercy at the expense of 
his justice, we are representing 
him as less capable of kindness 
than man, and indeed, that in say- 
ing that he will not forgive with. 
out some equivalent offered to a 
violated law, we are denying him 
the exercise of mercy at all; for 
they alledge against us, that that 
cannot be mercy, which has been 
so strictly purchased. I know 
that these things are urged by 
those who would alike rob God 
of the integrity, consistency, and 
reality of his government, and man 
of the blessed hope of an atone- 
ment; and I know that there are 
abundant arguments to be adduced 
against these sentiments of our 
opponents, from the dangerous 
liberty, not to say invitation, 
it would give to sin; from the 
absolute annihilation of the di- 
vine justice it implies; for how 
does that deserve the name of 
justice, which will never enforce 
its claims; or how does that de- 
serve the name of law, which dies 
away in empty threatenings; or 
how does that deserve the name 
of government, which not only 
will not punish, but actually en- 
courages rebellion? Let the prin- 
ciple be once maintained, that the 
boundless mercy of God is ex- 
ercised without check, and demands 
no conditions; that he can freely 
forgive without any obstacle, with- 
out compromising the dignity of 
his character, or interfering with 
the claims of his law; and you 
have held out to his creatures an 
express invitation to rebellion from 
that very consideration which ought 
most effectually to deter them from 
it; the subjects of God's dominions 
will feel themselvesheld by no tie— 
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bound by no law—and warranted 
to presume upon a mercy that can- 
not be provoked to wrath, and to 
laugh at a justice which is encir- 
cled only by ideal terrors. Here is 
an end to the security of his govern- 
ment—to all reverence of his cha- 
racter—to the obedience of his 
creatures—to the stability of his 
throne. That very attribute of 
mercy which would, under its 
well controlled exercise, form the 
hope and the joy of God’s crea- 
tion, would be the signal for 
instant anarchy and_ universal 
disorder; that very mercy which 
now sheds a softened lustre on all 
the other attributes of Godhead, 
would by a weak, irrational, un- 
limited, and indiscriminate exer- 
cise of it, be the means of destroy- 
ing every other feature of the 
divine character, except in name, 
and leave us only the image of a 
being too kind to punish—too 
weak to govern, I know that 
there are, from these topics, 
abundance of arguments aguinst 
these dangerous and presumptuous 
sentiments of our opponents ; but 
I do not now insist upon, I 
have merely hinted at them. My 
chief design is to present that ar- 
gument against them, which I 
think may fairly be gathered from 
the language of the text,—from the 
fact, that this petition, offered un- 
der the obvious qualifications to 
which I have referred, was not an- 
swered. If God could, with a due 
regard to his own character, and 
his own law, have attained the 
purposes of his mercy towards 
man, without these substituted suf- 
ferings of the Redeemer, and the 
propitiation of this great atone- 
ment, would this prayer have been 
unanswered ? is it at all conceiv- 
able, that he whom Christ himself 
says, ‘¢ the Father heareth alway,” 
—he ‘in whom he was always 
well pleased ;” he whom the Fa- 
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ther regarded with such an ineffable 
affection; he who was perfectly 
innocent and undeserving, even of 
the least of the numberless sorrows 
which assailed him; he at whose 
voice Omnipotence had so often 
appeared and evinced its might in 
the performance of the most extra- 
ordinary miracles even on the behalf 
of his enemies,—is it at all con- 
ceivable that he should have ad- 
dressed the throne of heaven in 
vain in the hour of his deepest, 
his unimaginable agonies, had 
there been but one way left open 
for answering these prayers, consis- 
tently with the grand designs with 
which the Redeemer came into the 
world?—Oh! I do indeed believe 
that if it had been possible, that 
cup would have passed from him ! 
I Yo believe that if justice could 
have relented, mercy would not 
have suffered such a sacrifice ; 
and that if the law of God could 
have been dispensed with, inno- 
cence would not have had to en- 
dure its penalty! It may, indeed, 
seem presumptuous to appear to 
limit the ways Omnipotence might 
devise for the salvation and resto- 
ration of the guilty; so, indeed, it 
would have been, had it not been 
for the fact that Christ, the well- 
beloved of God—the holy—the 
harmless—undefiled—has sutfered 
for us : and thatio the hour of hissor- 
rows he prayed, that if it were pos- 
sible, these sorrows might be dis- 
pensed with, and that that petition 
was denied. With these facts, we 
may believe, thatif there had been 
within the range of almighty power 
and wisdom, one other expedient, by 
which the same purposes might be 
accomplished, that expedient would 
at once have been resorted to; we 
may well believe that a sacrifice so 
infinite was only offered at the call 
of the most absolute, the most im. 
perative necessity. It was the 
grand dilemma in which Satan 
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flattered himself he had shut up the 
beings he had seduced from their 
allegiance; he thought he had 
arrayed the attributes of Godhead 
against them, and pledged the jus- 
tice of the Eternal against the pos- 
sibility of restoration, It was this 
dilemma which nothing less than 
the sacrifice of the Son of God 
could solve, “if it had been pos- 
sible, that cup would have passed 
from him.” There was, indeed, as 
I have already intimated, one mode 
of answering this petition, but it 
would have been at the expense of 
that world, which Christ came to 
redeem. He might, indeed, have 
refused this cup of sorrows, for his 
taking it was quite voluntary ; he 
might have refused to bear the 
sinner’s punishment, for he took it 
only of his own free will; but 
what, then, would have become of 
our guilty race? and what would 
have become of Christ’s cherished 
scheme of our redemption? And 
this brings me briefly to notice the 
third branch of my discourse, for 
the time will not permit me to do 
more, and that is— 

IIL. Thirdly, the depth of that 
love which induced the Saviour to 
submit to these sufferings, when no 
other expedient could be devised. 
Ip, if it be possible, was the lan- 
guage of his prayer. It in part 
implied, that if no other means 
could be adopted for fulfilling the 
grand purposes of God’s mercy, 
he was willing to drain the cup of 
trembling; if no other expedient 
could be conceived for insuring 
man’s redemption, he was willing 
to bear man’s punishment without 
mitigation. And he did bear it. 
It is true that, in answer to his 

vayer, there appeared an angel 
rom heaven ; but let us never for- 
get that it was only to strengthen 
him—that is, toimpart vigour mere- 
ly to bear suffering—to capacitate 
for endurance : it was not to lighten 


the load, it was only to enable 
him to support its intolerable 
weight. And how shall we, how 
can we estimate that love which 
induced the Redeemer to suffer 
thus for the guilty? These suffer- 
ings, we see, were severe enough 
to induce him to pray, thatif it were 
possible, consistently with the de- 
signs of the divine mercy, those suf- 
ferings might not be exacted; but 
not severe enough to induce him 
to abandon his designs of mercy ; 
they were so severe as to lead 
him to ask, that if infinite wisdom 
could devise, and almighty power 
could execute any other plan for 
man’s redemption, less awful, less 
terrific, that cup of sorrow might 
pass from him; but they were not 
strong enough to induce him to 
relinquish man's redemption; and 
when no other way appeared of 
accomplishing it, he bore with 
unshrinking fortitude the penalty 
of man’s sin, even though he could 
have summoned from heaven more 
than twelve legions of angels, 
and assuming at once his former 
glory, left the world to perish in 
its sin. But such was the love 
wherewith he loved us—such the 
pity he felt for our condition—such 
the tenacious kindness with which 
he clung to us,—that not all the 
terrors of his atoning sufferings, 
though aggravated by the circum- 
stance that they were inflicted 
in a great degree by the very 
beings for whose sakes he endured 
them, could induce him to abandon 
these purposes of mercy, Though 
‘* his soul was exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death, though being in 
an agony, he prayed so earnestly, 
that if it were possible, the cup 
might pass from him ;” yet, no- 
thing could shake or diminish that 
love with which he regarded us, 
when there was no other eye to 
pity, and no other hand to save 
us; that love with which he first 
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regarded us from the seat of hea- 
venly glory, and first led him to 
descend from that height to our 
world, to a participation of our 
sorrows, and an expiation of our 
guilt; and when he saw that there 


was no alternative between his 
taking the cup of trembling, and 
our taking it, he hesitated not; 
but drank it off in all its fulness, 
and in all its bitterness. 





SOME NOTICES OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE REV. 
ADAM CLARKE, LL.D. 


(Concluded from p. 650. ) 


Tue Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodists is divided into two 
parties, which assimilate greatly 
to the ministerial and opposition 
sides in St. Stephen’s.* Upon 





* As the Conference is uow the only 
legislative assembly, whether religious or 
political, with the exception of the Con- 
clave of Cardinals, that deliberates with 
closed doors, our readers may be gratified 
with the following particulars. After 
public worship in the morning at five 
o'clock, the Conference commences its 
first sitting for the day, which lasts till 
about eight. It meets again from nine 
until about twelve, and from two to near 
five. Public worship every evening at 
seven, with the exception of Saturday. 
Every sitting commences and concludes 
with prayer; the minister engaging be- 
ing called upon by the President. Each 
speaker, in addressing the assembly, em- 
ploys the parliamentary phrase, the 

se. The Conference meets in City 
Road Chapel, London; Carver Street 
Chapel, Sheffield ; Oldham Street Chapel, 
Manchester; Brunswick Street, or the 
Old Chapel, Leeds; Brunswick Street 
Chapel, Liverpool; and Broad Street 
Chapel, Bristol. A platform is erected 
in the chapel, on which the presidential 
chair is placed. The President has on 
his right hand the ex-President; those 
ministers who have occupied the of- 
fice have seats likewise upon the plat- 
form, as wellas the Secretary and Sub- 
Secretary. The Irish and American re- 
presentatives have likewise places near 
the President, while the other ministers 
oceupy the body of the chapel. Every 
session there is what is called an open 
Conference to which laymen are ad- 
mitted, but no public announcement is 

N.S, NO. 96, 


points of doctrine both are agreed, 
with, but a slight exception; but 
certain matters of discipline and 
worship have been keenly con- 
tested. The chief topics upon 
which they differ, relate to the 
rite of ordiséfien,* the use of li- 
turgical formularies, and the intro- 
duction of instrumental music and 
cathedral chanting in their chapels. 
What may be called the ministerial 
party, to which Dr. Clarke was 
generally attached, advocates this 
assimilation to the establishment : 
we say, ‘ generally,” because, as 
to instrumental music, he was on 
the opposition side of the house, 
The leaders of this party com- 
prise most of the men of talent 
in the Conference; and it has been 
rumoured that they would not ob- 
ject to convert their districts into 





given, the favour being designed for the 
hosts and hostesses of the preachers, who 
are privately informed of the time by 


- their guests. This open Conference lasts 


about two hours, and as the subject to 
be discussed is generally arranged be- 
forehand, it gives the public no fair 
peor into the proceedings of the as- 


sem - 

* The Rev. Richard Watson, during 
his presidency in 1825, employed the 
term, “ ordination,” for the firsttime as a 
conventional phrase, but the term is not in 
general use. The ceremony to which he 
applied it, is still designated, “ receiving 
into full connexion.” 
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dioceses, and their chairmen into 
bishops. ‘Their great object seems 
to be to assimilate the economy 
of Methodism as much as possible 
to the constitution of the Esta- 
blishment; and hence, in most of 
their modern places of worship, 
the attempt is made to introduce 
the liturgy, and some of these 
erections might be mistaken for 
members of the steeple family.* 
Dr. Clarke was a strenuous ad- 
vocate for the use of the prayers 
of the Church; but the attempt to 
enforce them has, in many in- 
stances, failed. From the de- 
cision of the Conference respect- 
ing the Leeds’ dissension, it ap- 
pears, that that body constitutes, 
upon these matters, a high court 
of appeal, and that it has the 
power of overruling the wishes of 
the people, when expressed even 
in a strictly Methodistical way, 
through the votes of their leaders, 
In the famous debate which 
occupied the Conference some 
years ago, respecting a book 
entitled, ‘* Ecclesiastical Claims,” 
Dr. Clarke was a speaker, and 
gave his vote for its proscription, 
This work came from the pen of 
the Rev. Daniel Isaac, recently 
deceased, one of the principal 
leaders of the opposition, a man of 
a singularly acute and original 
mind. It contained an exposure 
of the unscriptural claims of the 
Church Establishment, and pro- 
elaimed its author to be a staunch 
Nonconformist. It appears that 
neither ministers nor pe must 
think for themselves; for Mr, 
Isaac’s book was immediately 
charged with heresy and Jaco- 
binism. It has beea laid down 
by the highest authorities in the 
Conference, that the Wesleyans 





* See Ebenezer Chapel, Sheffield. 
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are not Dissenters; though not an 
integral part of the Church of 
England, yet they claim the sun- 
shine of right reverend smiles; 
and, of course, hang suspended 
between episcopacy and dissent, 
something like Mahomet’s coffin, 
between heaven and earth. The 
publication of such a work occa- 
sioned the greatest alarm among 
the sticklers for this foolish no- 
tion; and in the course of a warm 
debate, they appear to have been 
greatly horrified with the idea 
that any member of his Ma- 
jesty’s government should lay 
hands upon such an beretical per- 
formance. The consequence would 
be, as it was argued, that the body 
in general would be brought into 
disrepute with Ministers, and that 
the charge would lie against them, 
of inculcating seditious and disloyal 
principles. A vote of censure 
was, accordingly, passed upon 
the book, and entered on the Con- 
ference journals, in order that if 
Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet inquired 
into the matter, they might be 
able to produce satisfactory evi- 
dence that the plague was stayed. 
‘The most curious part of the story 
is, that almost every speaker 
stated the question to be, not 
Mr. Fsaac, but Mr. Isaac’s book, 
and avowed the writer to stand as 
high in their esteem and affection 
as ever, notwithstanding their se- 
vere treatment of what he had 
written. This certainly refined 
distinction, Mr. Isaac noticed in 
a pamphlet, addressed to the Wes- 
leyan ministers, and confined in 
its circulation to them, from which 
we derive our information. It isa 
keen and a severe rebuke, and the 
actors in his condemnation, or 
rather that of his book, must have 
writhed under his lash, He argues 
that every writer must be respon- 
sible for what he has written; 
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that if the book is heretical, he 
himself must be a heretic, if Ja- 
cobinieal, a Jacobin, and if blas- 
phemous, as some asserted, a 
blasphemer ; and he expresses his 
surprise that such wickedness 
should be found in the book, and 
none whatever in the author. In 
his peculiar and sarcastic manner, 
the Conference, he said, ‘‘ thrashed 
the book in the fear of God, and 
embraced the writer in the love of 
God,.’* The Doctor was not so pro- 
minent in this transaction as some 
others, though he gave his voice 
and vote to forward their views; 
a transaction which is worthy only 
of the country of the Laquisition. 
The first part of Dr. Clarke’s 
Commentary, containing Genesis, 
appeared in the year 1810. The 
announcement of this work ex- 
cited cousiderable expectation in 
the community to which he belong- 
ed; its publication wascommenced 
from the repeated requests of his 
personal friends and colleagues; 
and his well-known acquirements 
as a linguist, seemed to justify the 
anticipations of the religious pub- 
lic.t Other labourers, however, 
in this field among the Methodists 
had preceded him. Mr. Wesley 
himself, among his multifarious 
pursuits, undertook a selection of 
notes on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, principally for the use of 





* Mr. Isaac was the author of a work 
against the doctrines of Winchester, and 
another clever volume in vindication of. 
Infant Baptism. He died a few weeks 
ago at York. The grate ie! among the 

esleyan ministers, since the last Con- 
ference, has been great: they have lost 
the Rev. Adam Clarke, John Storry, 
John James, Marshal Claxton, and D. 
Isaac. 

+ In a note to the preface, the Doctor 
mentions, over-hearing a Christian mini- 
ster express “ great anxiety to see his 
work published, that he might. tear it in 
pieces.” For the honour of the ministry, 
we should hope the Doctor’s ears de- 
ceived him. 
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his followers. This was published 
at Bristol, in four quarto volumes, 
in the year 1765: but the effort 
was an unhappy one. The first 
part, containing the notes on the 
Old Testament, was meagre in 
the extreme, a fact of which the 
writer seems to have been con- 
scious, as he appears to have dis- 
couraged its circulation, The 
notes on the New ‘Testament are 
certainly of a better order; but 
the writer has borrowed largely 
from the celebrated work of Ben- 
gelius,* and especially from his 
learned comment on the Apoca- 
lypse. This book of Mr. Wesley’s 
has been extensively circulated in 
the connexion; and candidates for 
the ministry, are required to de- 
clare an assent to the doctrines 
which it contains. To the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, we are indebted 
for another commentary, which 
was published by the late Dr. 
Coke, in six quarto volumes, and 
has been extensively read. But 
this speculation was not a very 
honest one, as it is a mere reprint 
of Dr. Dodd’s work, without any 
acknowledgment. Its value is 
materially injured by the omission 
of the marginal readings and 
parallel texts; a loss for which 
ihe additional reflections by no 
means compensate. The Rev. Jo- 
seph Benson’s Commentary we 
have heard highly spoken of; but 
we are not sufficiently conversant 
with it to promounce an opi- 
nion, 

‘Twenty years have now elapsed 
since Dr. Clarke’s work was first 
brought before the public; and it 
is singular, that in that time we 
do not recollect having seen a 
notice of it in our periodical litera- 
ture. Its importance assuredly 
demanded the attention of our 
theological miscellanies ; but its 





* Gnomon Novi Testamenti, &c. 
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voluminous character and tedious 
issue from the press may have led 
to its escaping their ordeal. The 
lamented decease of the author 
has, however, brought it afresh 
under our observation, and per- 
haps it will not be an unaccepta- 
ble service to our readers, to 
enter upon a brief examination of 
its merits. In doing this, we shall 
lay aside all party feelings, and 
at the same time that we endea- 
vour to do justice to the writer, 
we may take an opportunity to 
coutend for the ‘ faith delivered 
unto the saints.” Dr. Clarke had 
many advantages for the work he 
undertook,—an acquaintance with 
the sacred originals, and the 
Asiatic cognate languages, of 


which few could boast,—erudition 
gathered with a careful hand from 
the teeming fountain of antiquity, 
—unwearied diligence in the pur- 
suit of any object upon which his 


eye was fixed; yet with all 
these advantages, hen was one 
radical defect, which in our opi- 
nion unfitted him for his Herculean 
task. That he possessed the re- 
yt learning, we do not mean 
or a moment to dispute; but he 
was deficient in those habits of 
calm reflection, and mature de- 
liberation, which are so necessary 
to the elucidation of truth, and 
so indispensable to the Scripture 
expositor. He seems to have sur- 
rendered himself to the charac- 
teristic ardour of his mind; and 
to have rushed at once upon an 
interpretation, without previously 
referring it to the cool investiga- 
tion of his judgment. His learn- 
ing appears frequently as if diverted 
from its proper and legitimate use ; 
and employed not to discover the 
meaning of the writer, but to ac- 
commodate his sense to the pre- 
conceived views of the expositor. 
In the comment on Genesis, 
though got up with considerable 
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care, and containing many solid 
and judicious practical improve- 
ments, this is easily discernible. 
A fondness for new hypotheses 
and conjectural interpretation ; a 
disposition to divert as widely as 
SS from the opinions of 
is predecessors; and to regard 
novelty as excellence, plainly dis- 
covers itself. Lt was evident upon 
the publication of this part, that 
the Doctor had commenced a 
perilous voyage, with a determina- 
tion to avoid as much as possible, 
those channels whose soundings 
were known, and whose currents 
had been observed, to seek for him- 
self and his readers some new 
passages across the ocean of re- 
vealed truth. 

It is generally known, that the 
Doctor in his Commentary asserts, 
and advocates the notion, that an 
animal of the simia, not of the 
serpentine kind, was the agent 
employed in the temptation and 
fall of man. The manner in which 
this strange dogma is announced, 
and the arguments advanced in its 
favour, corroborate the opinion we 
have expressed, respecting his 
hastily jumping to a conclusion, 
and plunging into difficulties, 
among which it is really grievous 
to see him floundering. As these 
volumes, owing to their price, 
may not be accessible to many of 
our readers, we shall give a brief 
outline of his views upon this 
point, as well to vindicate the 
cause of truth, as to illustrate the 
opinions we have expressed of the 
commentator. The etymological 
part of the argument we shall 
summarily dismiss on account of 
its futility. 

We quote the Doctor's own 
words:—‘* 1. Whatever the nac- 
hash was, he stood at the head of 
all inferior animals for wisdom 
and understanding. ‘The nachash 
was more wise or intelligent than 
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all the beasts of the field that the 
Lord God had made.’ I cannot 
find thatthe serpentine genus are 
remarkable for intelligence. It is 
true the wisdom of the serpent has 
passed into a proverb, but I can- 
not see on what it is founded. The 
subtlety (speaking of the monkeys), 
cunning, endlessly varied pranks, 
and tricks of these creatures, shew 
them even now to be wiser and 
more intelligent than any other 
creature, man alone excepted.” 
Now in opposition to this, we 
beg to remark, that it plainly ap- 
pears from the history, that the 
nachash was a totally different 
animal before the fall, to what it 
was afterwards; and that the trans- 
formation was a part of its pu- 
nishment. The fact, then, of the 
serpentine genus possessing now 
no claim to intelligence and sub- 
tlety, even if we allow it, is no ar- 
gument against their share in the 
transaction. But we are by no 
means disposed to grant this; for 
the testimony of all antiquity, the 
language of the Saviour to his dis- 
ciples, and the discoveries of natu- 
ral history, sanction the ancient 
proverb of the subtlety of the ser- 
ent. Had our Lord no know- 
edge of Hebrew? or was he igno- 
rant of the animal economy? or did 
he lend himself to a vulgar notion, 
when he exhorted his followers, 
“Be ye wise as serpents?” If 
Dr. C, is correct, one of these con- 
clusions must necessarily follow. 


All heathen mythology is full of 


traditional testimonies to the intel- 
ligence with which the serpent was 
originally endowed; and among 
the Guise and Romans, the *‘ ser- 
pent’s eye”* was synonymous with 
sagacity and wisdom. The word 





@ « 


tis oculus, Ogic oppa. 
* De his dici consuevit qui acribus et in- 


tentis intuerentur oculis. Ab animante 
sumpté metaphoré.”—Erasmi, Adag. 
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wny nachash primarily signifies to 


observe attentively, to use atten- 
tive or subtle observation; and 
it is remarkable that the Greeks 
derived Apaxwy, @ dragon (or ser- 
pent), from depxecy, to view, behold, 
and ogic, a serpent, from oxropa, 
to see.* 

2. In this account we find 
that he walked erect, for this is 
necessarily implied in his punish- 
ment—‘ on thy belly (i. e. on all 
fours) shalt thou go.’ 

“« Now I apprehend that this 
cannot be spoken of a serpent of 
any species. None of them ever 
did or can walk erect. The tales 
we have had of two-footed and 
four-footed serpents, are jnstly ex- 
ploded by every judicious naturalist. 

*‘ 1t1s evident (speaking of the 
monkey) from the structure of its 
limbs and their muscles, that it 
might have been designed original- 
ly to walk erect,and that nothing less 
than a sovereign controlling power 
could induce them to put down 
hands in every respect formed like 
those of man, and walk like those 
creatures whose claw-armed paws 
prove them to have been designed 
to walk on all fours.” 

It is a very convenient mode 
of disposing of the case, to 
explain ym gechonke, belly, to 
mean all fours; but for this inter- 
pretation no authority or argument 
is assigned, and we must, there- 
fore, leave it as one of the writer’s 
own conjectures, The Doctor 
must, surely, at this period, have 
had his attention so completely 
absorbed by the simia genus, as to 
have forgot the point of the male- 
diction he was expounding, for it 
is strange that the thought did not 
immediately strike him, that it 
could be no great punishment upon 
the animal, for it to be made to go 





* Martinii Lexic. Etymol. in Draco. 
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upon all fours, like all its fel- 
low quadrupeds: assuredly no be- 
ing ‘‘ cursed above all the beasts 
of the field.” jr: Gechon, in the 
Chaldee, according to Castell, 
signifies to bow down, fall down 
flat, or prostrate, * inclinavit, incur- 
vavit se, procidit, procubuit ;” and 
to this root is referred the noun 
pra gechonke, the under part of the 
body of prone or prostrate animals, 
as the serpent, earthworm, §c. In 
this sense the word occurs, Lev. xi. 
42, ‘‘whatsvever goeth upon the 
belly.” Now the curse and the 
monkey are completely at variance, 
The former says, ‘‘on thy belly 
shalt thou go;” which the latter 
dves not do more than any other 
animal. On the contrary, how 
strikingly is the malediction ex- 
emplified with reference to the 
serpent: words could not have 
been selected to describe more ex- 
But 


actly its present condition. 
“none of them,” says Doctor C. 
‘¢ ever did or ever can walk erect.” 
This is mere assertion, without one 


tittle of evidence. There is every 
reason to believe that this animal 
had not the serpentine form before 
the fall: and itis strange that al- 
most all commentators should uni- 
formly have overlooked this fact. 
The very phrase ‘ upon thy belly 
thou shalt go” intimates the exist- 
ence previously of an erect attitude, 
the loss of which was one part of 
the punishment pronounced. The 
curse degraded the serpent to a 
reptile; a total alienation of the 
original form ensued—a state of 
complete prostration commenced, 
which is to continue until the spe- 
cies becomes extinct.* 





* Dr. Clarke's interpretation of ge- 
chonke, signifying on ali fours, is singu- 
larly at variance with his mention of the 
ourang-outang, for that species of mon- 
key walks erect, so that, granting him his 
interpretation and hypothesis likewise, 
the curse has not been fulfilled. 
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The other parts of the sentence 
pronounced upon the nachash are 
interpreted in favour of the mon- 
key, though but little is done to 
invalidate the claims of the serpent. 
We quote the passages to show to 
what paltry arguments even a 
learned man will have recourse in 
defence of a favourite whim. ‘‘ And 
dust shalt thou eat all the days 
of thy life: and I will put enmi- 
ty,” &e. 

«* Being obliged now to walk on all 
fours, and gather their food fromthe 
ground, they are literally obliged 
to eat the dust, and though exceed- 
ingly cunning and careful in a va- 
riety of instances to separate that 
part which is wholesome and pro- 
per for food from that which is not 
so, in the article of cleanliness 
they are lost to all sense of pro- 
priety, and though they have 
every meauvs in their power of 
cleansing the aliment they gather 
off the ground, and from among 
the dust, yet they never, in their 
savage state, make use of any.” 

A visit to the Zoological Gar- 
dens would have convinced the 
Doctor, that a monkey begging 
his bread in the streets is a widely 
different animal to what he is on his 
native trees, freed from the con- 
finement of his leading-strings. 
We find it difficult to be serious 
in commenting upon the above ; 
and we shall leave it by quoting 
one passage in opposition to the 
novel theory—‘* Aud dust shall 
be the serpent’s meat.” Isaiah 
Ixv. 25. 

«TT will put enmity,’ &c. It 
is yet to be discovered that the ser- 
pentine race have any peculiar en- 
mity against mankind; nor is there 
any proof tbat men hate serpents 
more than they do other noxious 
animals. Men have much more 
enmity to the common rat and mag- 
pie than sett have to all the ser- 
peuts in the land, because the for- 
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mer destroy the grain, &c.; and 
serpents in general, far from seek- 
ing to do man mischief, flee his 
approach and avoid his dwelling. 
If, however, we take the word 
nachash to mean any of the simia 
or the ape species, we find a more 
consistent meaning, as there is 
scarcely an animal in the universe 
so detested by women as these are ; 
and, indeed, men look on them as 
continual caricatures of them- 
selves.” 

We have only to observe, in 
opposition to these remarks, though 
we look far beyond the literal 
meaning here, that we believe 
that there is an enmity subsisting 
between the whole race of serpents 
and the human species; and that 
** the cunning of the former, and 
their poisonous qualities, appear to 
have been wisely and graciously 
intended as standing warnings to 
the latter, to beware of that great 


spiritual enemy, who ever lies in 


wait to wound and to destroy.”* 


“3. The nachash was endued 
with the gift of speech, for a con- 
versation is here related between 
him and the woman. 4. He was 
also endued with the gift of reason, 
for we find him reasoning and dis- 
puting with Eve. These things 
were common to this creature.” 

“* They (serpents) have no or- 
gans for speech, or any kind of ar- 
ticulate sound; they can only 
hiss.” 

*« For chattering or babbling, 
creatures of this genus have no fel- 
lows in the animal world. Indeed 
the ability and propensity to chat- 
ter is all they have left of their 
original gift of speech, of which 
they appear to have been deprived 
at the fall, as a part of their pu- 
nishment.” 

To those who receive the Mosaic 
record as divine, the speaking of 
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the serpent, upon this occasion, will 
be no greater difficulty than that 
of the ass of Balaam: both ani- 
mals are equally destitute of the 
organs of speech; both were un- 
der a supernatural influence, and 
therefore they spoke. The only 
difference in the two eases is this, 
that the ass was controlled by the 
power of a good, the serpent by 
an evil spirit. In the New Testa- 
ment we have examples of demo- 
niacal agency, depriving even man 
not only of all control over bis 
body, but over his powers of arti- 
culation. These are facts which 
can be safely substantiated by tes- 
timony, and which no philosophy 
can disprove; and if an evil spirit 
has power to produce articulate 
sounds from the organs of a hu- 
man being; if a good spirit has 
exercised the same power with the 
like effect upon an animal, we 
have no difficulty whatever in the 
serpent speaking under similar con- 
trolling agency. But the very as- 
sumption that Dr. C. supposes, that 
the nachash possessed a natural 
power of speech, destroys the 
whole consistency and coherence of 
this part of sacred story. “ The 
woman saw,” we are told, “ that 
the tree was good for food, and to 
be desired to make one wise.” 
How? It might appear beautiful 
and desirable to the eye, and this 
would be all that she could possi- 
bly learn by sight; the knowledge, 
however, she had, clearly includes 
in it something obtained by actual 
experiment; and as she had made 
no experiment yet herself, some. 
thing must have then been passing 
before her, which demonstrably 
proved to her satisfaction, that the 
tree was good not only for food, but 
intellectual improvement. With- 
out this supposition, the story is 
completely unintelligible. | Her 
opinion as to the virtues of the 
fruit is not conjectural, not report 
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about which she had any doubt, 
but a certain assurance—an as- 
surance founded upon what she 
considered incontrovertible evi- 
dence. Such knowledge is posi- 
tively attributed to Eve; and from 
whence did it proceed but from the 
example and experience of the ser. 
pent? The animal had received for 
the occasion the power of speech, 
and the tempter insidiously repre- 
sented that as the consequence 
of eating of the forbidden tree. The 
narrative now becomes consistent 
and intelligible; the woman saw 
before her, as she believed, an ani- 
mal rendered a vocal and rational 
creature by its means, and from 
hence was derived the knowledge 
she possessed, and the temptation 
which led to her fall. But upon 


Dr. C.’s hypothesis, that speech 
was a natural endowment of the 
nachash; the matter is utterly in- 
explicable how the woman could 


see that the tree was possessed of 
such qualities, and the whole gist 
of the temptation disappears. It 
is, however, further stated by the 
Doctor, 

*« Had this creature never been 
known to speak before his addres- 
sing the woman at this time, aud on 
this subject, it could not have 
failed to excite her surprise, and to 
have filled her with caution, though 
from the purity and innocence of 
her nature, she might have been 
incapable of being affected by 
fear.” 4 

This objection has been often 
advanced by infidels against the 
credibility of the Mosaic  re- 
cord; and it has been thought a 
sufficient answer to suppose that 
such surprise was manifested, 
though, owing to the brevity of the 
narrative, the circumstance is not 
mentioned. Indeed Dr. Clarke, in 
@ great measure, nullifies his own 
argument, when he observes upon 
ver. 1, ‘* This seems to be the con- 
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tinuation of a discourse, of which 
the preceding part is not given.” 
If so, the reader is at liberty to 
conclude, that the equanimity of 
Eve might be disturbed, and some 
expressions of surprise escape her 
lips, notwithstanding the silence of 
the history. Those, however, who 
are not inclined to rob our first 
parent of her philosophic mood 
upon this occasion, may satisfac- 
torily meet the objection, by re- 
flecting that human nature, in iis 
unfallen state, would not be under 
the control of those passions which 
now so often usurp the mastery. 
Fear was a stranger to the bosom 
of man before the fall; those in- 
cidents which now surprise and 
stultify our reason, had then no 
power to disturb and agitate the 
calm and sinless mind, so that with 
Delany we may conclude that this 
circumstance, instead of preju- 
dicing the truth of the Mosals 
history, is a strong presumption in 
its favour. 

Such are the arguments upon 
which Dr. Clarke founded his 
strange hypothesis, that an ape, and 
not a serpent, was the agent em- 
ployed in the temptation and fall 
of man, Were the subject worth 
pursuing. a mass of evidence might 

e collected in opposition to them 
from every preceding translator 
and lexicographer, whether an- 
cient or modern, ‘the traditions of 
the Rabbins, the mythology of 
paganism, the authority of the Sep- 
tuagint, and the pointed and de- 
cisive language of the New Testa- 
ment writers. The principle of 
evil, the evil one, in various forms, 
but always dracontic, figures upon 
the broken sculptures of the an- 
cient world; and the same power- 
ful and malignant agent, is referred 
to by Christ and his apostles as 
connected with the same tortuous 
shape. We recognize the bold 
intruder into the earthly paradise, 
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in the OLD SERPENT, THE DEVIL, 
AND SATAN; we behold him van- 
quished and bound, in the visions 
of the Apocalypse. Paul, as a 
Jew, learned in all the learning of 
the Hebrews, would certainly know 
whether the word nachash meant 
the simia or serpentine genus; his 
knowledge of the Greek language, 
in which he wrote and spoke, ren- 
dered him a competent judge of 
the integrity of the Septuagint: as 
an apostle, too, he was under the 
guidance of an infallible inspira- 
tion; and his testimony, plain and 
unequivocal, which is thus given, 
must supersede a few far-fetched 
criticisms and fanciful etymologies : 
** But 1 fear, lest by any means, 
as the SERPENT beguiled Eve, 
through his subtlety, so your minds 
should be corrupted from the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ.” 

We do not find fault with Dr. 
Clarke, or any other writer, for the 
honest avowal of his opinions ; 
neither do we condemn him for 
being untrammelled by the views 
of previous interpreters, though he 
must be indeed a bold man, who 
would run counter to all established 
authorities in the manner he has 
done; but we do feel inclined to 
censure, when novel hypotheses, 
hastily considered and adopted, are 
attempted to be palmed upon us, 
especially where the interests of 
Scripture truth are concerned ; and 
we fear that in the present instance 
this error has been committed. We 
regard the theory we have been 
noticing, as an illustration among 
many, of the dangerous habit into 
which he was betrayed, by his 
characteristic ardour, of employing 
his profound learning and vast 
research, not in the patient eluci- 
dation of a difficult passage, but 
in torturing it into a compliance 
with a favourite notion, Such a 
mode of procedure is not only a 
violation of the established canons 
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of criticism, but a rude assault 
upon the sanctity of divine truth ; 
it is, in fact, supplanting the will 
of God with the will of man; 
and investing the views of the 
expositor with the awful attri- 
butes of the all-wise and perfect 
mind. It does not signify, we 
may be told, a jot or a tittle, to 
the doctrine of the fall, and con- 
sequent depravity of man, what 
grade in the scale of quadrupeds, 
was occupied by the agent in the 
mournful scene; but it does affect 
essentially our dearest hopes as 
Christians, when we are told from 
the authority of the sacred page, 
that a certain instrumentality was 
concerned in such a transaction, 
which it flatly contradicts. As 
Dr. Clarke wrote for the spiritual 
edification of the majority, and not 
for the literary amusement of the 
few, he should have avoided care- 
fully the introduction of such sus- 
picious criticisms, for the only 
tendency which the specimen we 
have been considering can have, 
is to unsettle the mind and shake 
the faith of the unlearned, to give 
a fresh handle to the cause of 
infidelity, and add to the number 
of the ‘ fool-born jests,” which 
human wit and wickedness have 
already thrown at the sacred 
oracles. 

Another sentiment entertained 
by Dr. Clarke, respecting the Son- 
ship of Christ, was asserted and 
vindicated by him in his Commen- 
tary, and gave rise to considerable 
controversy among the Wesleyans. 
He regarded the title, SON oF 
Gop, as an appellative of the 
human not of the divine nature, 
relating solely to that “holy 
thing,” or person, ro aywov, born of 
the Virgin. This view of the 
term, though sanctioned by many 
respectable names, is yet contrary 
to the general sense of the church ; 
and proceeded from attaching to 
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the word Son in Scripture, the 
same signification as when ordi- 
narily used by us. It is obvious, 
however, that this cannot be done, 
for in many passages the phrase 
evidently occurs predicated of the 
divine nature of Christ, and the 
Jews plainly regarded it as dis- 
tinctive of the divinity of their 
Messiah. The views of the Doctor 
made some converts among his 
brethren in the connexion; but 
they were strenuously opposed by 
the leading men in the Conference, 
and the Rev. R. Watson, in a 
pamphlet, gave them an able refu- 
tation. So alarmed, however, 


were some of the preachers by 
the new notions, that they obtained 
the consent of Conference in 1826, 
that all candidates should hence- 
forth be examined upon this knotty 
question at the district meetings, 
and be required to assent to the 


same view of the subject as that 
which Mr. Watson expressed. 
This was an unfortunate step, and 
involved the party by whom it 
was advocated in considerable diffi- 
culty, It so happened that the 
Rev. Samuel Dunn, who was 
finishing his probation, had em- 
braced Dr. Clarke’s sentiments. 
A long examination ensued at the 
Manchester Conference, with a 
view to dispossess him of his opi- 
nions ; but he pertinaciously clung 
to them, and the consequence was, 
that though continued in the con- 
nexion, he was refused the full 
admission to which, by his stand- 
ing, he was entitled. he business 
was again brought forward at the 
ensuing Conference, but no satis- 
factory result was obtained, and it 
being understood, that Dr. Clarke 
was determined to stand or fall by 
his protegé, the inquisition was 
suspended. 

t may be expected that some 
notice should be taken of the ver 
unfair manner in which Dr. Clarke 
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has represented the views of a 
large body of his fellow Christians, 
who take the Calvinian side of the 
question in the quinquarticular con- 
troversy. But the subject is too 
important and interesting to be 
dismissed with a cursory review; 
and perhaps an opportunity will 
again occur, to consider it in con- 
nexion with the sophistical argu- 
mentation of Mr. Watson, in his 
Institutes, upon the same subject. 
It is singular how many writers are 
apt to condemn in others the very 
faults of which they themselves are 
most guilty. Dr. Clarke observes, 
that Dr. Gill, in his Commentary, 
wrote always ‘* within sight of his 
creed ;” and assuredly no one ever 
did this more constantly than the 
author of this censure. 

It is well known that Dr. Clarke 
possessed a valuable library; a 
large collection of MSS., and a 
museum of considerable value. An 
account of some gnostic gems in 
his possession, is given by Dr. 
Walsh in his recent inquiry, re- 
specting the coins of the early 
Christians. A rare MS. Bible, 
with the glosses incorporated with 
the text, which he regarded as 
anterior to the time of Wicliff, was 
in his collection. 

For a considerable period Dr. 
Clarke had a house at Milbrook, 
near Liverpool, from which he 
removed to Haydon Hall, about 
twenty miles from London. Here 
he was residing at the period of 
his death, which our readers well 
know took place owing to that 
mysterious and painful disease 
which has been ravaging our coun- 
try. The particulars of this mourn- 
ful event it will be needless to de- 
tail, as they have already been made 
known in the public prints, and 
in most of the religious periodicals. 
It is a privilege to be favoured 
with a calm and gentle descent 
into the valley of the shadow of 
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death; to escape those storms of 
excruciating pain, which so often 
prevent the tranquil exercise of 
the powers of thought and action ; 
and to feel the stillness and the 
unconsciousness of dissolution to 
steal upon us like the influence 
of that balmy sleep which so often 
seals up the senses of the material 
frame in forgetfulness. This is, 
however, not unfrequently in the 
wise providence of God, denied the 
Christian, and the subject of these 
brief notices was called to expe- 
rience something of the bitterness of 
death. It is consolatory to his nume- 
rous friends to reflect, that in such 
circumstances, he was sustained and 
cheered by the hopesof that Gospel, 
which he had lived to publish and 
defend. Let those who continue to 
labourin the ministry remember that 
the time of their stewardship may as 
suddenly terminate, and be excited 
to diligence and fidelity; and let 
all gather from such affecting in- 
stances of mortality, how impor- 
tant is our Lord’s advice, ‘‘ Be ye 
also ready, for at such an hour as 
ye think not, the Son of Man 
cometh.” 

The remains of Dr. Clarke are 
interred in the ground, connected 
with the City Road Chapel, Lon- 
don.* 





* We have received the following let- 
ter, referring to a part of this article, 
which ‘was inserted in our last number, 
and give it to our readers entire. The 


writer has seen, however, several versions 


of the same lines.— Editors. 


Gentlemen.—“ In a note appended to 
the ‘ Notices of the Life and Writings of 
Dr. Adam Clarke,’ in your November 
Number, p. 6438, reference is made to 
some ‘ caustic lines,’ written by the late 
Rev. Samuel Bradburn, when President 
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of the Methodist Conference, and a 
stanza is quoted in which I am sorry to 
perceive several mistakes. Now, as I 
have no doubt you will allow that correct- 
ness is desirable in such matters, perhaps 
you will allow me to furnish you with a 
copy of the lines entire, and an account 
of the occasion of their production ; both 
of which I received from the elder daugh- 
ter of Mr. Bradburn ; a lady inheriting 
much of the acuteness, and many of the 
sterling virtues of her late highly gifted 
father. 

“* The facts were these. During the 
Sittings of the Conference, in Man- 
chester, in 1799, when Mr. B. was Pre- 
sident, a discussion arose on the subject 
of adnit baptism, into which Mr. B. 
warmly entered. One of the Brethren 
who opposed Mr. B.’s views, and who 
thought that he, as Chairman of the 
Assembly, had rendered himself too pro- 
minent in the discussion, in remarking 
upon the matter quoted the well-known 
proverb—‘ The cobler has gone beyond 
his last.’ This roused Bradburn, who 
wrote impromptu, and (when the good 
Brother had finished his speech) read, 
from the Presidential chair, the follow- 
ing lines. 


** Exalted in dignity high 
At the head of this wonderful crew; 
No cobler at present am I, 
Pray therefore take care what you do. 
“ My kit,* though some time laid aside, 
I can with dexterity use ; 
And like leather I'l) cut up your hide, 
If you dare my high office abuse. 
“ My nippers/ — they hold very fast ; 
My pincers, the tack-heads will pull ; 
And when I’m in want of a last, 
I can easily work on your skull. 


“‘ My sticks make the soles and hides shine 
When with paste I them thoroughly rab; 
And should you to the Baptists incline, 
I can give you a dip in my tub,” 
Yours, &c. 
Nov. 20, 1832. 





* A conventional term, signifying the 
entire stock of a shoemaker’s working 


tools. 
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ON THE CHARACTER, ORIGIN, AND DESIGN OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. 


In a former dissertation* on the 
method of constructing a harmony 
of the four Gospels, it was pro- 
posed to illustrate the utility of the 
process by its application to two 
special purposes ; namely, the cri- 
tical exposition of a select pas- 
sage harmonized from the four 
evangelists, and the explanation 
of their peculiarities, and concor- 
dances, as therein exemplified, in- 
cluding some internal evidences of 
their veracity. Previously to of- 
fering these remarks, with which 
the whole subject will for the pre- 
sent be concluded, a short review 
of the character, origin, and de- 
sign, of the four Gospels may not 
be unacceptable. 

Revelation, like all the other 
works of God, is stamped with 
the divine perfections, and ex- 
hibits the inimitable features of 
divine wisdom, goodness, and 
power. The wisdom of God is 
evinced in revelation by the skilful 
employment of ordinary means to 
their utmost available extent, and 
by the prudent restriciion of su- 
pernatural interposition within the 
narrowest possible limits. Both 
these processes are necessary to 
accomplish the ends of nature, and 
of providence; both recommend 
themselves to the human under- 
standing, and furnish unequivocal 
proofs of intelligence, reality, and 
design. 

Thus, in the Christian dispen- 
sation, a small body of duly-qua- 
lified 8 was appointed by 
its divine Author to receive the 
message of reconciliation from 
himself, and to proclaim it to the 
world. In his discourse to them 
at the last paschal supper, Jobn 





* In the Number for May of the pre- 
sent year. 


xv. 1—16, he was pleased to il- 
lustrate this arrangement by the 
similitude of a vine, with its 
branches, and fruit ; wherein the 
trunk of the tree represents him- 
self, the source of all evangelical 
knowledge; the branches, his 
apostles, through whom alone that 
knowledge was conveyed; and 
the fruit, all other Christians, who 
are, at once, its recipients, and its 
products. The same distinction 
between the apostles and their dis- 
ciples is, afterwards, equally well 
defined in the remarkable passage 
of his final prayer, John xvii. 20, 
21; “ Neither do I pray on behalf 
of these alone, but on behalf of 
those also who believe on me 
through their word, that they all 
may be one, &c.” In a similar 
sense, the church is said “to be 
built on the foundation of the 
apostles, and prophets.” Ephes. ii. 
19,20; Rev. xxi. 14, 

For this purpose, the original 
teachers were abundantly sup- 
plied with the requisite abilities, 
and testimonials. They were spe- 
cially instructed by Christ himself, 
and by the Holy Spirit; they 
were eye, or ear-witnesses of 
the facts which they related ; and 
were not only endowed with mi- 
raculous ‘powers, but also with 
the peculiar faculty of communi- 
cating them to their converts; by 
which means the seal of God was 
distinctly affixed to their ministry. 
Finally, they were divinely 
prompted to commit their oral in- 
structions to writing, whereby 
the revelation, at first confined to 
themselves, was rendered perma- 
nent, and universal, spreading tothe 
remotest countries, and descending 
to the latest times, without the 
slightest change of agency, or di- 
minution of evidence. Hence, on ac- 
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count of its unbroken, and un- 
bounded diffusion, co-extensive 
with the limits, and duration of the 
human race, the voice of the 
apostles, like that of the heavens, 
is stated by one of their number, in 
the language of the Psalmist, to 
have ‘gone forth into all the 
earth, and their words to the ends 
of the world.” Psalm xix. 1—4; 
Rom. x. 16—18. 

The Christian dispensation is, 
therefore, naturally divided into 
three successive periods, corre- 
sponding to the immediate source 
of its instructions; whether de- 
rived from the personal ministry 
of Christ, described in the four 
Gospels; from that of the apos- 
tles, represented in the other parts 
of their inspired writings ; or from 
these writings alone, after the 
death of their authors; that is, 
from the Scriptures of the New 
Testament. 

During the first period, the 
doctrines of Christianity could not 
be fully promulgated, because its 
facts were not fully accomplished. 
The last of these facts were the 
ascension of the Saviour, about six 
weeks after his death, and resur- 
rection, at the Feast of the Pass- 
over, to the heaven from which he 
came; and the consequent effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit on the 
apostles, at the ensuing Feast of 
Pentecost. 

Aided by these advantages, the 
apostles, during the second period, 
thoroughly explained, published, 
and, by miraculous evidence, 
proved the whole system of divine 
truth committed to their trust. 
This, having been reduced to writ- 
ing, either by themselves, or by 
some of their disciples acting un- 
der their direction, was consigned 
to the care of the Christian so- 
cieties whom they had planted, and 
was by them transmitted unaltered 
to the present age. 

Since the death of the apostles, 
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the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment, the natural commentary, 
and supplement to those of the 
previous dispensations, are, there- 
fore, the only code of Christianity, 
the sole, and sufficient source of 
religious instruction for the whole 
human race to the end of time. 
The truths which they announce, 
and the miraculous evidence by 
which they were confirmed, being 
of divine origin, and professedly 
complete, admit neither of addi- 
tion, nor of subtraction. ‘“‘ How 
shall we escape,” is the just in- 
quiry of an apostle, Heb. ii. 1—4, 
“if we neglect so great a salva- 
tion? which, having been first inti- 
mated by the Lord, was confirm- 
ed to us by those who heard 
[him ;} God, [also,] having sub- 
joined his testimony by sigas, and 
wonders, and by various powers, 
and gifts of the Holy Spirit, dis- 
rage according to his own will.” 
jven the persuasive influence 
of the Spirit, which is requisite to 
dispose the mind for the cordial 
reception of these truths, is strictly 
confined to that office, and never 
encroaches on the peculiar pro- 
vince of revelation, Thus, a spe- 
cial interposition was granted on a 
needful occasion, not to reveal the 
gospel to Cornelius and his family; 
but to bring them under the preach- 
ing of Peter, and, thus, it is stated 
of Lydia, that the Lord opened her 
heart, to attend to the things spo- 
ken by Paul.” Acts x. xvi. 13, 14. 
For the successful interpretation of 
Scripture, patience, diligeace, and 
a sincere regard for truth are, in- 
deed, necessary qualifications ; 
but the process itself is purely cri- 
tical, and intellectual; and, when 
properly conducted, always termi- 
nates in rational demonstration. 
The ministry of the apostles 
consisted, therefore, in establish- 
ing Christianity ouce for all in the 
world; both by preaching, and by 
writing, by miraculous evideuce, 
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and by practical example. The 
vast extent, and importance of this 
work were abundantly sufficient 
to occupy the whole of their time, 
and attention, during the compa- 
ratively short period of their re- 
maining lives; most of which pro- 
bably terminated within fifty years 
from the ascension of their divine 
master. On this account, it was 
just, and reasonable that they 
should be exempted from all or- 
dinary, and superfluous cares; not 
merely from labouring for their sub- 
sistence, but, also, from discharg- 
ing inferior offices in the Christian 
church, For the same reason, the 
number of the apostles who left 
their doctrines on record, as well 
as the number of their writings, 
were as limited as possible. Six 


of them, only, were called to this 
duty ; namely, Matthew, who, as 
a tax-gatherer under the Roman 


government, possessed some pecu- 
liar qualifications; James, and 
Judas, the brethren of the Lord; 
John, his most beloved apostle, 
and who probably survived all the 
rest; Peter, the chief apostle to 
the Jews, and, in a secondary 
sense, the Rock of the Church ; 
and Paul, the great apostle to the 
Gentiles. In furnishing materials 
for the Gospel by Luke, and for 
the Book of the Acts, its impor- 
tant sequel, the declaration of the 
evangelist, in his preface, implies 
that most, or all of the apostles 
took a part; but, in the composi- 
tion of the Scriptures of the New 
Testament generally, since each 
of them was separately com- 
petent to the task, it was neither 
necessary, nor expedient that all 
should be engaged. 

Neither was it necessary that 
these sacred books should, in all 
instances, be written by the hands 
of the Apostles, Their epistles 
were, accordingly, often dictated 
to select, and confidential disci- 
ples, such as Timothy, Tertius, 
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Sosthenes, Silvanus, and others, 
who undertook the humble, but 
useful office of amanuenses, and 
transcribers. Two of the evan- 
gelical narratives were, even, 
wholly compiled by such disciples, 
from materials supplied by the 
apostles; and, on that authority, 
were received, and transmitted by 
the primitive churches, as fully 
equivalent to original documents ; 
but, beyond this limit, no tradi- 
tional instruction can exhibit the 
indispensable qualification of apos- 
tolical sanction, the sufficient, but, 
at the same time, the only ground 
of their claim to inspiration, 

Not only the choice of writers, 
but the language wherein these 
Scriptures were written, their mat- 
ter, style, and fitness to the occa- 
sions on which they appeared, 
furnish so many proofs of their 
truth, and of the divine wisdom 
with which they were indited, 
For, they are not composed in a 
vague, and abstract manner, with- 
out any special purpose, or appli- 
cation; but were strictly adapted 
to the circumstances and exigen- 
cies of the times when they ap- 
peared. They delineate the ac- 
tions and discourses of Christ, and 
of his apostles, on the subject of 
religion, just as they occurred, 
either in the narrative, the pre- 
ceptive, or the prophetic form ; 
and, although at first addressed 
to contemporary churches, or to in- 
dividual Christians, yet, with slight 
adjustment, they are equally avail- 
able to the whole human race, 
Thus, they furnish plain declara- 
tions for the guidance of the hum- 
ble inquirer; and original facts, 
and cases, more interesting and 
impressive than general prpperin 
tions, from which the studious 
and reflective may deduce rational, 
and satisfactory conclusions. 

Written, in the first instance, 
for the benefit of those who had 
already been converted by the 
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preaching of the apostles, who 
had witnessed their miracles, and, 
through their delegated agency, 
had been endowed with super- 
natural gifts, they constantly, and 
openly appeal to these marvellous 
occurrences. Hence, the imme- 
diate acceptance, and transmission 
of these writings by the primitive 
Christians, with every demonstra- 
tion of reverence, and affection, 
offer an unexceptionable proof of 
their being, what they profess to 
be, the genuine, and _ inspired 
testimony of the apostles of Christ. 
Of this testimony contemporary 
converts were, it is obvious, the 
competent judges, and the appro- 
priate guardians. As a further 
evidence of regard, copies of these 
writings were speedily multiplied, 
translated into various languages, 
and carefully preserved by, Chris- 
tians of all countries and denomina- 
tions, as divine oracles, employed 


alike for private study and for public 
instruction. The subsequent course 


of human affairs has insured a 
constant succession of such copies, 
of which a single intermediate link 
is sufficient to connect the present 
with the primitive manuscripts ; 
and has effectually preserved them 
from any material mutilation, or 
corruption, so that the sacred text 
appears at this moment in all its 
original purity, and perfection. 
During the apostolical age, the 
christian church, from which 
all such distinctions were after- 
wards banished, consisted of two 
principal branches; the Jewish, 
and the Gentile, to each of which 
some of the books of the New 
Testament were specially, although 
not exclusively, adapted. Thus, 
the epistle to the Biaciws, the 
epistles of Peter, of James, and of 
Judas; and perhaps, also, the 
Gospel by Matthew were ad- 
dressed to converted Jews; and 
the remainder of the inspired vo- 
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lume to converted Gentiles; ina 
proportion exactly corresponding 
to their relative numbers, and im- 
portance. The Scriptures of the 
New Dispensation were, how- 
ever, delivered in a new language, 
equally suited to both parties, 
For, as Hebrew was the na- 
tive language of the law, so was 
Greek that of the Gospel; as if 
to show, by this very circum- 
stance, that the system of re- 
vealed religion was now complete, 
and no longer confined to a par- 
ticular people, or country, but 
freely, and plainly offered to the 
whole human race. 

For this purpose, as no country 
is better suited than Palestine, to 
be the centre whence religious 
truth might be diffused through the 
world, so no language is more fit 
to serve as a medium of universal 
communication, than Hellenistic 
Greek. The Greek language in 
its pure state is one of the most 
accurate, copious, and expressive, 
which has ever appeared; corres- 
ponding in these respects to the 
superior genius, and intelligence 
of the nation with whom it origi- 
nated. About the time of the 
Christian era, it had attained its 
highest perfection, and its most 
extensive diffusion. Holding an 
intermediate place between the 
eastern, and the western languages, 
it had been easily introduced by the 
Macedonian, and the Roman con- 
quests, as the language of science, 
of literature, and of general inter- 
course, into almost every civilized 
country ; and, whilst its principal 
contemporaries, the Hebrew, and 
the Latin, have long since nearly 
ceased to be spoken, Greek is 
still a living tongue, little im- 
paired by the lapse of ages, and 
by the vicissitudes of events; or, 
rather, by the revolution now in 
progress, re to be soon restored 
to its original purity, and splen- 
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dour. But, although such is the 
distinguished excellence of the 
Greek language in its classical 
form, Hellenistic Greek, the dia- 
lect commonly used by Jews 
throughout the Roman empire, 
and into which the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament had been pre- 
viously suentingnd, penaithenasting 
its idiomatic uncouthness, and lite- 
rary defects, was still better adapt- 
ed to be the language of the 
New Testament; serving, at once, 
to ascertain its origin, to attest its 
veracity, to connect it with the 
former dispensation, and to furnish 
a common standard, from which 
versions into every other tongue 
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might most easily, and accurately 
be effected. The wisdom of divine 
providence was, therefore, con- 
spicuous in choosing such a lan- 
guage for the purpose; and in se 
disposing human affairs at tho 
time, as to render it the prevail- 
ing language of the Jewish people 
dispersed through the world; a 
people fore-ordained to be wit- 
nesses for God to the rest of man- 
kind, the depositaries of the an- 
cient revelation, and the earliest 
members of the Christian church. 

ic Oho 

(To be continued. ) 


London, November, 1832. 





LETTERS OF CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP TO A DISSENTING STUDENT. 


Rev. Mr. Lucas, at Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire. 
Rev. anv Dear Sir,—By this 
time you are, I presume, entered 
upon your new station, and begin 
to lift up the blessed standard of 
the Gospel at Salop. It is too 
soon yet to ask you how do you 
like Shrewsbury? I should hardly 
have given you the trouble of a 
letter so soon, had it not been for 
my forgetfulness in my last; and 
that forgetfulness was owing, in 
part, to my anxiety for my sun 
that was lately pressed. 

The affair I wanted to mention, 
is a sincere minister of Jesus 
Christ, whose name is Ingram, 
who is minister at Ludlow, in your 
county ; but J believe Ludlow is 
a considerable distance from your 
town. Mr. Ingram was in con- 
nexion with Mr. Whitefield thirty 
years ago. He married a sober 
clergyman’s daughter from near 
Sochseds, or the Hay; a very 
amiable person, of piety and good 
sense. Mr. Ingram turned his 


thoughts to the controversy sub- 


sisting between the church and 
the Dissenters, and embraced the 
latter from principle. He was 
for several years at Chalford, in 
Gloucestershire. There he met 
with many trials, and I believe 
some abuse. He removed from 
thence to a place near the Hay, 
the name of it I forget: from 
thence he was called to Ludlow. 
He has several children, My 
acquaintance with him began when 
I was at Tetbury, and a very 
sincere faithful friend he was. 
When I left that country in the 
year 1758, our acquaintance broke 
off, in a great measure, because 
of our distance. Of late we have 
renewed our correspondence; I 
find his people are but few in 
number, and most of them low in 
the world; and, consequently, he 
is often straitened in his circum- 
stances. Some time ago, I put 
up half a guinea under the seal 
of my letter to him, but it mis- 
carried ; nothing was heard of the 
letter or money. I had done such 
a thing more than once, aud was 
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never disappointed before respect- 
ing any one. I was highly 
pleased to see your address to 
Mr. Hall, in favour of the young 
minister, to procure a few books, 
for [ assure you it is an act of 
charity to apply for one in 
distress. Think then, my dear 
brother, how trying it is to have 
but little bread, and no money to 
buy. I do not say this is abso- 
lutely the case with Brother In- 
gram; but I know things run 
exceedingly low with him and 
his family very often. I know 
you have a compassionate heart, 
and can be concerned for a 
brother’s welfare. If you know of 
any one in the circle of your ac- 
quaintance in good circumstances, 
if he inquires how he may dispose 
of a few shillings, so as to receive 
an hundred-fold interest upon 
divine credit, set down the name 
of James Ingram, of Ludlow. 
Mrs. Ingram is of a very delicate 
constitution, and has not been 
well for years, besides the care 
of a growing family, though I 
think most of them are grown up. 
He mentioned in his letter, which 
1 have mislaid, that his salary 
did not amount to £20. a year, 
if | remember right. However, it 
is remarkably small. The Lord 
has placed us in much better cir- 
cumstances, especially you, my 
brother; and I doubt not, but you 
will cast in your mite; and oh, 
how kind, when it comes in your 
way, to speak a word for him 
to the benevolent and wealthy. 
Mr. Hall, with my family, join 
with me in kind respects to you 
and Mrs. Lucas. 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Y our affectionate Brother, 
Davip EDWARDs. 


Ipswich, July 2, 1779. 


P.S. My son, whom I men- 
N. 8. NO. 06, 
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tioned, who has been pressed, has 
no prospect of a discharge. I re- 
ceived a copy of a letter sent to a 
friend of my brother at Dorches- 
ter, which informs me that he was 
much noticed by the officers on 
board the Irene, for his skill and 
cleverness: that he is sorry my 
son is so averse to the service of 
a man-of-war, and if he could 
be content, he might do exceed- 
ingly well; but he is a man of 
too great importance to part with 
at this time. 


May 24, 1782. 
My Dear Friend and Brother,— 
I thank you sincerely for your last 
letter. Your letters are always 
acceptable to me, because savoury, 
and smell of the incense of the 
sanctuary. I have been often 
called to pass through the furnace 
of affliction; yet still much dross 
remains. I see more of the neces- 
sity of being full of eyes within, 
upon my own corrupt heart. The 
removal of my dear child has 
proved a sharp trial. In him there 
was scarcely any thing childish, 
except hisage. Although I have 
no doubt of the salvation of dear 
Ebenezer, yet 


To my mind’s eye my absent child ap- 
pears, 

And his dear voice salutes my fancy’s 
ears, 

Then pungent sorrow will my heart en- 
gross, 

I thea forget his gain, and mourn my 
loss ; 

Through lonely path of discontent I stray, 

While grief assumes his form, and marks 
his way ; 

Yet e’en in this I see the hand of God, 

And thankful bow beneath his chast’ning 
rod, 


Time has done something to alle- 

viate my sorrow ; proper reflection 

upon the ways of God does more : 

but bible-religion does the most of 

all to conciliate the mind to the will 
5D 
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of God. Perhaps [ loved my 
child too much, and the Lord is 
determined to save me from the 
delusion of all changeable things. 
Just as the above mournful event 
had taken place, a confused ac- 
count was published in the papers, 
that the Foudroyant had a severe 
action with a French ship of the 
line. My son David is one of the 
midshipmen on board the Foudroy- 
ant. My thoughts concluded 
that my second son was taken off 
in the action. I was ready to ery 
out—*I am the man that hath 
seen affliction,” as if all rivers 
and rivulets had centered in my 
sea, But the Lord, in this, was 
better to me than my fears. My 
son escaped unhurt, though his 
place was where the enemy’s fire 
was most fierce. He is now come 


home for a few days, and is in the 
parlour writing to his friends. He 
says that when the French captain 


came on board, he said he had up- 
wards of a hundred men killed on 
board the Pegase, and seventy- 
two wounded. In the Foudroyant 
only five slightly wounded, among 
whom the captain was one, but none 
dangerous. I have been waning 
him upon what principle he coul 
account that so many fell in one 
ship, and none slain in the other. 
He says, ‘‘ he can account for it 
upon no other principle, than the 
particular interposition of God’s 
providence, for the fire of the 
cannon were pretty equal on both 
sides.” It is a privilege to eat of 
the tree of knowledge; but still 
greater to eat of the Tree of Life, 
that is in the midst of the paradise 
of God. 

I desire to admire the goodness 
of God, and likewise his wisdom 
in all my trials. Doubtless I have 
need of every one, and every 
affliction is weighed in an exact 
scale. There must be a whirl- 
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wind raised, and fiery chariots pre- 
pared to carry Elijah to heaven, 
but whirlwinds and fiery chariots 
are terrible to the senses; so there 
must be many trials to carry some 
in the way to heaven. I appre- 
hend also that when we pray for 
strong faith, we do in effect pray 
for strong trials. There must be 
fire to purge the silver, and a fur- 
nace to refine the gold. There 
must be a messenger of Satan to 
buffet Paul, to keep him from 
pride. From the venom of ser- 
pents, God can extract an antidote 
against the venom. Nay, all the 
waters of affliction have the same 
effect upon me, as the waters of 
the deluge had upon the ark, ¢. e. 
to raise my heart more towards 
heaven, and teach me to walk 
closer with God. 

We should have been very glad 
to have seen and heard you at 
Ipswich when you made a visit to 
Bury. Well, I must say, in the 
words of Mr. Philip Meant, if 
ever we meet on earth may it be 
nearer heaven: or if we should 
never meet on earth, may we meet 
in heaven; and there is a way of 
meeting which my Brother Lucas 
aod I shall not forget—I mean to 
meet sometimes at the throne of 
grace, “ that high place of our 
sanctuary.” Remember me affec- 
tionately to Mrs. Lucas, I shall 
be glad to hear from you, and if 
you ever come to Bury to make 
any stay, shall be glad to have 
the pleasure of conversing with 
you, if on earth; whether such a 
pores will arrive, is beyond the 

en of mortals; if it should not, it 
is but to have a little patience, 
and we shall meet where the 
height of Christian friendship, and 
every other joy shall be complete. 
Many whom we once knew upon 
earth are gathered safe, and united 
to the august assembly above, 
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and left every imperfection behind. 
Let us press forward, and follow 
the footsteps of the flock. Trust 
in the name of the Lord, and stay 
upon his word, even in days of 
darkness. To cast anchor in the 
darkest night of temptations and 
afflictions, this is a God-glorifying 
faith, Whatever changes will 
take place with me, my friendship 
for you will far outlive the cere- 
mony of subscribing myself your 
affectionate brother, 

Davip Epwarps. 
Ipswich, May 24, 1782. 


The Rev. Mr. Lucas, Salop. 


My Dear Sir,—Last year I re- 
turned your letter, addressed to 
the late dear and worthy Mr. Ed- 
wards, he being dead previous to 
its arrival. I was sorry, at the 
time, I did not convey a few.lines 
with it, but I am the worst hand 
you can conceive of for expedi- 
tious writing. My pen moves tar- 
dily, and I cannot sit long with it 
in my hand, without being mate- 
rially injured. I am very glad 
to embrace the opportunity of Mrs. 
Wood's return, to say how happy 
T am that the church has not been 
deprived of you, with others, who 
have resigned their work, and have 
entered their rest. When I had 
the pleasure to be with you, you 
was seriously indisposed, and your 
friends were very apprehensive that 
your case was dangerous. May 
your life spared prove a blessing 


to many in Salop, beyond the’ 


numbers who have had cause to 
glorify God on your behalf. I wish 
we could see and hear you at 
Painswick, you would have a 
proof that a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth. The habit 
of industry wonderfully prevails 
in my good wife, who, at certain 
times, makes full provf of her 
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strength. But in this there is an 
over-ruling Providence. She is 
convinced that inaction, or an in- 
considerable deyree of action, 
would prove prejudicial to her, 
her constitution being subject to a 
paralytic affection. The gratuities 
resulting from the ministry are in- 
considerable, not much more than 
forty pounds per annum, which, in 
addition to asmall annuity of little 
more than twenty pounds, makes 
our estate; but we have cause to 
be thankful that, by prudent ma- 
nagement, all demands are answer- 
ed, and we can spare a trifle from 
our stock. Few, if any, have 
more gratification in their situation. 
We are as wedded to it as we 
ought to be. Our days, of near 
eighteen years union, have never 
been unpleasant, nor ever more 
pleasant than at the present time. 
We would own with great gratitude, 
the kind hand of Providence over 
us, always dispensing to us, and 
hope it is attended with grace, which 
will be crowned with glory. My 
church connection is comfortable, 
and on the Lord’s day I am sur- 
rounded with a growing congrega- 
tion, which would be still more 
in number, were not several of the 
poor driven from the spot they 
love, by the decay of trade, to 
places, where there is a proba- 
bility of their getting labour. Many 
are starving around us. I fear the 
prospect of better times is at a 
distance from us. Somebody will 
have a dreadful account to give 
of themselves to God for the waste 
of blood and treasure abroad, and 
for being accessary to the distress 
of so many at home, who only 
want employment and provision 
on reasonable terms. Public ca- 
lamities are scourges for national 
sins, many of which we, asanation, 
stand chargeable with. The Lord 
knoweth them who are his, and 
no doubt but he will put his 
5bd2 
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mark upon them, and hide them in 
the day of his fierce anger. May 
it be our concern, my dear Sir, to 
promote in our people an attention 
to repentance, and a suitable de- 
pendance upon the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is a blessed hope unto 
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all who flee for refuge to lay hold 
on him. 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Your's affectionately, 
In our dear Lord Jesus, 
CoRNELIUS WINTER. 
Painswick, June 22, 1796. 





VINDICATION OF THE WRITER OF FOURTEEN QUERIES ON THE 
MARRIAGE LAWS. 


To the Editors.—Y OUR correspon- 
dent Alpheus charges the writer of 
14 Queries, printed in your Maga- 
zine, for August, with contradic- 
tion, for contending, that so far as 
the State has a right to interfere 
with the celebration of marriage, 
that engagement should be regard- 
ed merely as a civil contract, and 
at the same time asserting the 
right of dissenting ministers to ce- 
lebrate the marriages of parties 
belonging to their congregations. 
I confess, that to my mind no 
contradiction appears. If, indeed, 
your correspondent can persuade 
the nation, that the celebration of 
the nuptial contract belongs ezx- 
clusively to the province of the civil 
magistrate, let him by all means 
get the Code Napoleon, in refer- 
ence to this matter, adopted b 

our legislature. This, I am wil. 
ling to allow, would be, theoretical- 
ly, more correct and consistent 
than employing ministers of reli- 
gion. But if, as I strongly sus- 


pect, it should appear, that the 
community in general, including a 
large majority of Dissenters, are 
not prepared for so great a change, 
let him not throw any obstacle in 
the way of that attempt, which I 
rejoice to know is at length about 
to be made, to get the dissenting 
ministers of England invested with 
the same right to perform mar- 
riages, which their brethren in the 
other divisions of the United King- 
dom have long enjoyed, but of 
which their predecessors were, in 
the year 1754, unjustly deprived. 
They are too enlightened a body 
to mix any superstition with the 
form of celebration, which, in my 
opinion, can scarcely be too brief 
and simple, and which may be ac- 
companied, or immediately followed, 
by a distinct religious service, con- 
sisting of appropriate prayers and 
pastoral admonitions. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your's, respectfully, 
A NonconrormIsT. 





THE ALLEGED TENDENCY OF INDEPENDENT DISCIPLINE TO 
PROMOTE REPUBLICANISM, CONSIDERED. 


Berore the enemies of the Inde- 
pendent body can successfully 
charge them with aversion to the 
prc Away history itself must pe- 
rish, and the records of our reign- 
ing house no longer exist. They 
threw their weight on the side of a 
constitutional monarchy ; and while 


they have proved the watchful op- 
ponents of the encroachments of 
power, they have always recog- 
nized the duty of subjects, not less 
than the obligations of kings; even 
when the throne they assisted to 
erect denied protection to their 
dearest rights, they formed no con- 
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spiracies, they fomented no re- 
bellions, but contenting themselves 
with a manly remonstrance, waited 
patiently the dawn of more an- 
spicious days. Few stations in 
life occasion such constant ex- 
posure to the impositions of calum- 
niators, as that of princes: charm- 
ed by the specious appearance of 
devotion, and deeply occupied with 
courtly pleasures or political pur- 
suits, they seldom inquire into the 
motives of those accusers whose re- 
presentations they believe, and to 
whose private malice they often 
render their own power subservient. 
The charge of disloyalty is the all- 
efficient weapon of base malignity. 
The Roman governor had beheld 
with cold indifference the mortifi- 
cation of the Jewish priesthood, as 
defeated controvertists, or un- 
masked hypocrites; yet they pro- 
cured his concurrence in their de- 
signs on the Redeemer, by accus- 
ing him of ambitious designs. This 
wily policy has ever recommended 
itself to all who resemble that priest- 
hood, in station and spirit. History 
will point to the chains worn by our 
ancestors, the prisons they inha- 
bited, and the countries rendered 
sacred by their exile, in proof of 
similar conspiracies against virtue, 
attended with similar success, 
while it will present to admiring 
posterity, in their undaunted cou- 
rage and perseverance, the means 
which rescued from extinction the 
religion of the Bible, and liberties 
of mankind. However unworthy 
the present generation of Indepen- 
dents of their persecuted ancestry, 
in devotion and piety, they have 
deeply imbibed their veneration 
for freedom: this, ignorance or 
malice incessantly denounces as an 
indication of republican designs. 
Obnoxious epithets do not al- 
ways merit a minute examination, 
or @ serious reply; often they are 
the refuge of discomfited spleen, 
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and their justice as little believed 
by him who applies, as by him 
who suffers from them. If by a 
republican is simply intended a 
foe of despotism, such are the Dia- 
senters, and such they must ever 
be. If, however, by that term is 
understood an enemy to monarchy, 
as existing in this nation, and re- 
gulated by sound laws, the just 
imputation of republicanism was 
never incurred by the Independent 
communion, whose attachment to 
the present dynasty defies accusa- 
tion. To substantiate this charge 
it is usual to assert, that the 
affinity between Independency 
and republicanism is so intimate, 
as to render a transition from the 
one to the other entirely inevitable ; 
that the Congregationalist must 
taint with the spirit of democracy 
whatever he may touch; that he 
is the builder who prepares one 
scaffolding for the cottage and 
the mansion; or the ignorant em- 
piric, who has but one specific for 
every constitution, age, and dis- 
ease. Yet let such objectors rest 
assured, that Independents can 
see, as well as other people, that 
the principles and practices of in- 
stitutions must vary according to 
the objects contemplated in them. 
Now, for what is an ecclesiastical 
society instituted? not for the 
balance of adverse interest, or the 
= of individual property ; 
ut simply to participate in the 
PRIVILEGES created by that 
union; no balance of power is 
required where conflicting interests 
do not exist; nor can any be en- 
titled to orders and distinctions 
by virtue of that Gospel which 
suffers no elevation but that of 
iety, nor any bond of fellowship 
Bat love. Orders may be justified 
in civil associations as its orna- 
ments, or as affording a stimulus 
to useful ambition; but their intro- 
duction to the fellowship, in which 
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alone the rich and the r meet 
together, is a violation of the only 
sanctuary in which equality, which 
is asserted by nature, and sancti- 
fied by religion, resides, = om 
tual dignitaries are anomalies, which 
custom alone has tolerated; they 
can never sympathise with the 
genius of Christianity, or be recon- 
ciled with his command, who said, 
** call no man master on earth.” 
How blind is hatred! the voices 
which have asserted the republi- 
canism of independency have pro- 
claimed the civic corporations of 
the Jand, as at once the defence 
of the Establisliment, and the bul- 
warks of the throne. If indepen- 
dency is the model of republi- 
canism, most of these corporations 
are the models of independency. 
Do not the professors of the former 
decide their measures, choose their 
candidates for membership, and 
elect their officers by the voice of 


the majority directly expressed ? 
the latter adopt a similar process, 
but in this they differ; the former 


disclaim all connexion in their 
corporate capacity with civil 
affairs; the latter exercise a politi- 
cal trust. Here then we have the 
beau ideal of democracy in the 
guardians of the throne; here we 
behold prelacy gazing with ad- 
miring fondness on the image of 
independency! But is it credible 
that Henry or Elizabeth chartered 
corporations to endanger monar- 
chical institutions? or were they 
less sagaCious or less jealous than 
the modern enemies of dissent ? 
That republicans are found in the 
ranks of nonconformity, it is use- 
less to deny; yet it is highly pro- 
bable their numbers are com- 
paratively small, and that their 
opinions are rather modified than 
created by their religious associa- 
tions; for such a mixture, no sect 
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can be responsible. What could 
be more preposterous than for a 
society incorporated for spiritual 
objects to convert itself into a po- 
litical inquisition, to decide the 
merits of schemes of civil govern- 
ments, and to visit with censures 
for political heresy ? 

It is usual to recur to the me- 
lancholy end of the unfortunate 
Charles as an irresistible evidence 
of the antimonarchical tendency of 
congregational dissent. If the in- 
struments of his death were guilty 
of injustice, the individual Inde- 
pendents who were found in their 
number, must be surrendered to 
everlasting reproach ; but had all 
who contributed to his distinction 
professed independency, justice 
had required some better ground, 
ere it permitted either their theo- 
logy or posterity to be involved 
in the odium of their deeds. 

The private virtues and reputed 
piety of that despotic prince are 
poor compensations for the tyranny 
which provoked, and the reckless- 
ness which prosecuted his conflict 
with his people, and it is but fair 
to allow that his perfidious course 
alarmed that fear, which is the 
parent of severity, and contributed 
more largely to his misfortunes than 
the religious opinions of his ad- 
versaries. Englishmen value too 
highly the liberty against which 
he fought to lament his defeat, or 
to judge too harshly men who 
deemed that rivers of blood requir- 
ed expiation, aud who were com- 
pelled to choose between the se- 
curity of thousands and the de- 
struction of one. Even supposing, 
however, that there was some truth 
in the assertion, it is palpably un- 
just to reserve the stigma of indi- 
vidual crimes for unborn posterity, 
or to heap on a communion such 
indiscriminate reproaches. 
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LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


Dedication of Travels in the Holy 
Land to the Virgin Mary. 


FaTHER DovusBDAN, a canon ef 
the Royal and Collegiate Church 
of St. Paul, at St. Denis, in 
France, and Confessor of the cele- 
brated Monastery of the Ursuline 
Nuns in the same city, visited the 
Holy Land in the year 1652, 
On his return to his native coun- 
try, he published an account of 
his journey, (in French,) under 
the title of, ‘« A Tour through the 
Holy Land; containing a true 
description of the most consider- 
able of the places which our Lord 
has sanctified by his presence, 
discourses, miracles, and suffer- 
ings. The condition of the City 
of Jerusalem, ancient and modern. 
The wars, battles, and victories 
which the French princes en- 
gaged in with, and gained over, 
the Infidels, together with some of 
the ceremonies of the Oriental 
Christians at the celebration of 
Easter. In which the River Jor- 
dan, the Dead Sea, Nazareth, 
Mount Tabor, and other cele. 
brated places are described, The 
whole conformably to the testi- 
mony of the Holy Scriptures, and 
of such authors of credit as have 
treated upon those subjects.” 
Though at least three editions 
of this work were published (the 
third printed at Paris in 1666, in a 
quarto volume of 714 pages, now 
lying before us,) not only is it very 
little known in England, but, even 
amongst his own countrymen, its 
laborious author has sunk into 
such complete obscurity, that his 
name does not occur in any of 
their leading biographical compi- 
lations, as is the case also in our’s. 
That enterprising and candid tra- 
veller, the late Dr, Edward Daniel 
Clarke, dves, however, justice 


to the merits of this very learned 
pilgrim traveller, when, in speak- 
ing of the ruins of the church at 
Sophoury, where he discovered 
the singular ancient painting of 
which he has given us an en- 
graving, he says,* ‘* Doubdan is, 
perhaps, the first person by whom 
they have been mentioned. He 
passed through Sophoury in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
but was prevented halting, in con- 
sequence of the evil disposition of 
the inhabitants towards the Chris. 
tians. As no author more pa- 
tiently, or more faithfully concen- 
trated the evidence of former wri- 
ters, if any document had existed 
upon the subject, it would, at least, 
have had a reference in Doub- 
dan’s valuable work.” ‘ Even 
Doubdan,” he remarks in another 
place, when speaking of the plain 
of Esdraelon, ‘* whose work, full 
of the most valuable information, 
may be considered as the founda- 
tion of every recent elucidation of 
the Holy jLand, contents himself 
with the view afforded from Mount 
Tabor.” ‘* Monsieur Chateau- 
briand,” he adds, in a note on 
the same page of his invalu. 
able Travels,t “pleasantly styles 
him honest Doubdan, justly ex- 
tolling upon other occasions his 
perspicuity, accuracy, erudition, 
and above all his simplicity.” In 
other places the authority of this 
early tourist of the Holy Land is 
quoted by Dr. Clarke, and never 
without merited commendation, 
His learning was unquestionable, 
and some passages of his travels 
prove him to have had in his com- 
position more of the gaiety of the 
man of the world, than the auste- 
rity of the monk. Nothing, there- 
fore, but the besotting influence 





* Travels, part ii. vol. i, p48. 
t Ibid. p. 500. 
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of the superstition in which he 
was educated, and which led 
him to undertake a tour full of 
difficulties and dangers, could have 
prefaced with such a dedication, 
of which the following is a faith- 
ful translation, a journal of those 
researches, for which literature and 
science owe him much, though, 
until of late, that debt has been 
but very indifferently paid. 


** To the Most Holy Virgin Mother 
of God. 


“It is to you, (O most holy 
Virgin,) that [ ought to offer this 
little work, for to you, on every 
consideration, that offering is due. 
It treats of the Holy Land, in 
which you were filled with holi- 
ness, disgrace, perfection. That 
is the blessed land in which you 
were predicted before the ages of 
time, promised by the prophets, 
conceived in innocence, born in 
justice, and honoured of men and 
of angels as the mother of God. 
On whatever side I turn myself 
in this delightful country, I but 
see and contemplate an infinity of 
adorable mysteries, which have 
been worked upon you, and have 
happily elevated you to this un- 
paralleled honour. Jt is the heri- 
tage which is your right by legiti- 
timate succession, from so many 
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kings, your ancestors. It is ycur 
dear conntry (O incomparable 
Virgin), which you have sancti- 
fied in all its parts; Galilee by 
your miraculous birth, and your 
ordinary residence in Nazareth; 
Samaria by the frequent journeys 
which you made thither, and Judea 
by your sufferings, and your happy 
departure twice at Jerusalem, where 
you gloriously triumphed over 
death, and by your sacred tomb, 
honoured by all the nations of the 
earth. It is, therefore, of right 
that [ offer you the Holy Land, 
for to you it belongs; supplicating 
most humbly of your grandeur, to 
permit me to present, at the foot 
of your altar, this little narrative 
of my voyage; since, having under- 
taken it under your favourable 
auspices, 1 have happily accom- 
plished it, by the charitable care 
for which T am indebted to your 
bounty. This truth will I pro- 
claim through the whole course of 
my existence, and cause it to be 
known to the whole world, that 
you have ever been my polar star, 
your chaste husband my sure re- 
fuge, and both together, the de- 
lightful zephyr which have pro- 
cured me the sight of my beloved 
country once again.” 


B. 


PLINY’S REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


To the Editors,—I pousT not but 
that you have among your readers, 
especially those who lead a seden- 
tary life, some of the sallow bilious 
tribe, whose countenances betray 
the mutinous conduct of their 
digestive organs, and whose un- 
happy lot it is, to suffer from the 
use of those things, which nature 
by an unalterable law requires, 
to recruit, support, and strengthen 


her powers. Though I am no 
High Priest of the mysteries of 
JEsculapius, and have no ambition 
to be accounted one of the dege- 
nerate breed of quacks, yet, as the 
old adage says, ‘“‘ a man is either 
a fool or a physician at forty,” 
I venture, by your permission, 
to direct the sufferers in question, 
to a practice of the ancients, as- 
sured, that it cannot fail to prove 
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beneficial, for if it does no good 
with reference to the body, its 
wonderful virtues will be seen in 
the improvement of the mind. 
Pliny the younger, writing to Fus- 
cus, who desired to know how he 
disposed of his time in his summer 
villa, at Tuscum,* remarks: +t— 
‘* Ubi hora quarta vel quinta 
(neque enim certum, dimensumque 
tempus :) ut dies suasit, in xystum 
me, vel cryptoporticum confero, 
reliqua meditor, et dicto, vehicu- 
lum ascendo. Ibi quoque idem, 
quod ambulans aut jacens. Durat 
intentio, mutatione ipsa refecta: 
paulum redormio, dein ambulo, 
mox orationem Grecam Latinamve 
clare et intente, non tam_ vocis 
causa, quam stomachi, lego ; pariter 
tamen et illa firmatur.” ‘* About 
ten or eleven of the clock, (for I 
do not observe one fixed hour) 
according as the weather proves, 
I either walk upon my terrace, or 
in the covered portico; and there 
I continue to meditate or dictate 
what remains upon the subject in 
which I happen to be engaged. 
From thence [ get into my cha- 
riot,t where I employ myself as 

* His winter villa was at Laurentinum. 

+ Lib. 9. Epist. 36. 

¢ In another letter to Caninius Rufus, 
he speaks of the firm yet soft gestatio, 
‘* mollis et tamen solida gestatio,” a piece 
of ground generally laid out as a circus, 
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before, when I was walking or 
in my study, and find this changing 
of the scene refreshes and enlivens 
my attention. At my return home 
I repose myself,* then take a walk, 
and after that repeat aloud some 
Greek or Latin oration, not so much 
for the sake of strengthening my 
voice as my digestion; though, in- 
deed, the power of the voice, at the 
same time, is improved by this prac- 
tice.” The celebrated Celsus re- 
commends, for disorders of the 
stomach, reading aloud, and after- 
wards walking ; “ si quis stomacho 
laborat, legere clare debet, post 
lectionem+ ambulare,” &c. From 
the practice of Pliny, and the re- 
commendation of the physician, 
though not one of bis medical at- 
tendants, we may venture to con- 
clude, that reading aloud was com- 
movly resorted to by the Roman 
literary characters. In pleading 
for the adoption of this remedy, 
I may remark, that in opposition 
to all other nostrums, it is cheap, 
at all times to be obtained, and 
when properly used, it can never 
fail of success, 





which the Romans attached to their 
gardens, for the ae pa of exercising, 
either on horseback or in their chariots. 

* The Romans were accustomed to 
sleep at mid-day, and had apartments set 
apart for the parpose. 

+ Celsi Medic. lib. i. c. 8, 
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PSALM cxxvi, 1—4. 


Wuen Israel turned his captive feet 
Back from the banks of Babel’s stream, 
That hour of freedom seemed too sweet, 
To be aught better than a dream. 
Ungovernable joy gave birth 
To peals of laughter, bursts of song; 
The heathen see us mad with mirth, 
And round with wondering gazes 
throng. 


Half in surprize, and half in scorn, 
“ Their God hath done great things,” 
they cried ; 
We took the language up in turn, 
“He hath,” our ready lips replied. 
Streams of the South! your bed is dry, 
But when the sun grows faint and dim, 
The winter’s dark tempestuous sk 
Shall fill your channels to the b 


And so shall Israel's captive feet, 
Turn to their desert land again ; 

And kindly hearts and voices greet, 
And raise a new and joyous strain. 


N.S. No, 06, 
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A CHRISTIAN CAPTIVE’S HYMN, 


Supposed to be the Thoughts of an imprisoned Missionary in Jamaica. 


When love, with unconfined wing, When, linnet-like, I, though confined, 
Comes to my prison-gates, With joyful anthem sing, 
And from Jehovah help doth bring, The mercy, sweetness, majesty, 
In spite of iron grates, And glory of my King ; 
When Jesus says on his care, When I declare aloud how good 
And always in his eye ; He is, how good will be ; 
The birds that wanton in the air, The enlarged winds that curl the flood, 
Know no such liberty. Know no such liberty. 
When living streams from Zion’s Hill Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Pour through my panting soul, Nor iron bars a cage ; 
When God’s sweet grace my heart doth fill, Redeemed souls in patience take 
And occupy the whole, That for their hermitage : 
When in the fountain of his love If I have freedom in my love, 
I bathe my conscience free ; And in my soul am free, 
Fishes that through the ocean rove, Angels alone, that soar above, 
Know no such liberty. Enjoy such liberty. 
Beverley. R. M. Bevertey. 
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WE sat down by the streams He knew that scornful taunt would wake 
That flow by Babel’s walls, The memory of our wrongs. 
And gazed with saddened hearts, j : 
On her palaces and halls ; Thas with a bursting heart, 
For, ah! that gorgeous sight We answered the demand; 
Recalled the happy day, “« How can we sing those songs of ours — 
When Zion’s pinnacles arose How, in a stranger’s land? 
As beautiful as they. Ob! loved Jerusalem, 
If Babel’s pomp and glee, 
Fast as we gazed, we wept ; Rob the poor captive’s wither’d heart 
And on the willows hung, Of one dear thought of thee ; 
With idle hand, those silent harps, May this right hand forget 
Which sorrow had unstrung; Her cunning and her skill, 
** Come,” said the haughty foe, And this apostate tongue of mine 
** Sing one of Zion’s songs ;” Become for ever still. 


LINES PENNED ON A VISIT TO COWPER’S SUMMER HOUSE, AT 
OLNEY, BUCKS. 


In days, departed like a dream, There whie Hygeia prov’d unkind, 
I travers’d Albion’s classic ground, He set to melody his woe. 
Where poets, fam’d, have touch'’d the 
scene, I trac’d the Leasowes, fair, and wide, 
And spread a glowing charm around. Where Shenstone form’d Elysianscenes, 
And groves, of Abney’s house the pride, 
The Ayrshire Bard, of vagrant gear, Where Watts indulg’d in pious themes. 
And Shakspeare, of dramatic claim, 
The gentle Scott, to Amwell dear, And now a transient rest I find, 
And modest Bloomfield--humbler name. Where Fomees, twin’d a matchless 
wreath, 
Of rural song, with whom I climb’d Which Time (his ling’ ring course resign’d) 
The height, where archers twang’d the Shall to Eternity bequeath. 
bow ;* J.S. 





* Shooters’ Hill, to which he retired for the recovery of his health. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Sacred History of the World, as dis- 
played in the Creation and subsequent 
Events, to the Deluge. Attempted to be 
philosophically considered in a Series of 
Letters to a Son. By Sharon Turner, 
F.S.A. &c. vol. 8vo. Longman and 
Co. 

Ir is a fact worthy of more gene- 

ral observation than it has yet ob- 

tained, and peculiarly adapted to 
be turned to account by the advo- 
cates of Christianity, that the ad- 
vancement of human science, in 
all its various departments, is gra- 
dually tending to remove the diffi- 
culties and discrepancies, real or 
imaginary, which, to human reason, 
appear to be connected with reve- 
lation. It has long been the stra- 
tagem of infidels, and a stratagem, 
too, of plausible aspect, and of in- 
calculable service to their cause, to 
represent revelation and science as 
two lines of great obliquity to each 
other, and which, the further pur- 
sued,seem to diverge toa greater dis- 
tance, till they terminate in an infinite 
and eternal oppugnancy. The infe- 
rence drawn from this exaggerated 
diversity hasbeen almostuniformly, 
though most unfairly, turned against 
revelation. ‘The assumption was, 
indeed, a very unsound one on 
which the inference was founded; 
that, wherever the two authorities 
were irreconcilable, the errorought 
to be charged upon revelation, and 
not upon the imperfections of rea- 
son, or the dubiousness of its con- 
clusions. Reason was right rea- 
son; therefore all the obliquity 
must lay with revelation. The 
usual course pursued by the sons of 
science and the votaries of reason, 
has been to represent their own dis- 
coveries as unquestionable demon- 


strations, clear deductions, final ve- 
rities, and the dogmas of revelation, 
as, at best, mistakes attributable 
to ignorance or partial knowledge, 
if not directly fallacious and bung- 
lingly false. Instead of attempt- 
ing a harmony from something like 
a respectful regard for an autho- 
rity so venerable, and so multi- 
fariously supported, there has been 
a studious effort both to magnify 
the degrees of divergence in the 
two lines, and to multiply the points 
at which it was alleged to become 
apparent. The industry with which 
this sort of comparative investiga- 
tion has been going on, is sur- 
passed only by the malignant glee 
with what its results have been 
blazoned abroad, and its ultimate 
effects foretold. Philosophy was 
soon, in its maturity, to expose the 
fallacy of the so-named revelation ; 
and we were only to wait till 
science had made a few more dis- 
coveries, and then revelation would 
be laughed out of countenance: or 
indeed we might, at once, without 
waiting any longer, conclude that 
it could not possibly be true, and 
ought, therefore, to be no longer 
believed by an enlightened age. 
This was the pass to which things 
had come with the philosophers 
something like a century ago. 
Since that time a new school has 
been formed, which ought to take 
the name of Bastard, though it 
styles itself the Rational. It be- 
gan with the English Socinians, 
and it will, we hope, end with the 
German neologists. ‘To escape be- 
tween the rocks of infidelity on the 
one hand, and the formidable for- 
tresses of revelation on the other, 
5E2 











a new bye-path was cut out with 
infinite labour and some skill by 
the neologists. They could not 
consent to give up the Bible as a 
fable or imposition, and yet they 
could not make either its philosophy 
or its theology comport with their 
science; so they “ex and them of 
a new device, by which the truth 
and integrity of the sacred writers 
is poteannis salved, while the 
philosophical and historical accu- 
racy of their statements is sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of reason. They 
spake of things as they appeared, 
and to the best of their information 
gave us an honest, though a hu- 
man judgment; but science, they 
tell us, shows that, absolutely and 
essentially, things were very diffe- 
rent, and, therefore, we may very 
reasonably and scientifically cor- 
rect their statements, and explain 
facts which to them appeared so 
marvellous, This, after all, is only 
a more subtle and refined infidelity, 
quite as confident in the procedure 
of reason, and quite as inimical to 
the authority of revelation, as the 
bolder and more sweeping conclu- 
sions of the elder sceptics. In 
both these parties there has been a 
primary inattention to the weight 
of external evidence for revelation 
—a total oversight of the pre- 
liminary goose ftp there, or is 
there not, proof of a divine autho- 
rity? If there is, then all your at- 
tempts to invalidate it in parts is 
but an effort to quench the sua or 
exhaust the ocean ; and if it is not 
possessed of an external proof of 
divine authority, then the effort to 
inculpate it in detail, is childish aod 
superfluous, it falls altogether, and 
at once. 

Now we say that infidels, whe- 
ther of the open or the concealed 
class, of the old or of the modern 
school, have never met the subject 
fully and fairly. They have never set 
themselves to examine the question 
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of Revelation in all its extent and 
all its bearings. They have doubt- 
ed, and carped, and collected dif- 
ficulties, and reasoned presumptu- 
ously upon facts, or narratives, or 
doctrines. One has thrown mud, an- 
other stones; one has mounted the 
roof with a firebrand, another has 
knocked out a brick or a stone 
from an angle or a corner; but 
none have touched its foundations, 
though, in a few instances, they 
have suggested that it was quite 
impossible they could be sound. 
All the while the sacred temple 
stands, in the main, inviolate, bid- 
ding defiance to every assailant, 
and affording a safe and joyful 
asylum to the devout of every age. 

There has, indeed, always been a 
party, and that neither small nor of 
ignoble name, even among the sons 
of science, who have been saying 
to their fellows, ‘ don’t be quite so 
sure that where your science con- 
tradicts revelation, you have wona 
triumph, Recollect, you have 
often had occasion to revise what 
you call science. You are not 
yet in possession of ultimate facts. 
Remember, our class furnishes 
many examples of men who began 
to pull down, but who ended with 
attempting to rebuild; and whose 
later years were devoted to repen- 
tance over the rashness of their 
earlier ones, Many an argument 
raised on our side against the evi- 
dence of revelation has concluded 
in its favour. Our arms have not 
only been turned against us, but 
we have frequently employed them 
against ourselves. It were well, 
therefore, not to be too eager in 
declaring your hostility. You may 
as well wait till you know a little 
more before you give verdict 
against the Bible. You cannut 
but recollect that science is, as yet, 
only in its infancy; that system 
after system has been demolished 
by progressive discovery, and, be- 
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sides, the divergence of these two 
lines, reason and revelation, may, 
after all, be only apparent, not 
real, only arising out of some pe- 
culiarity of our situation, or the 
light in which we view them, and 
there may be no real divergence 
between them, but we ourselves, 
or our successors, may possibly 
reach a station in which they will 
appear harmonious and parallel. 
At all events, the history of science 
should teach us a little diffidence 
and modesty; and till we are more 
sure of our oracle than we are en- 
titled to be from her past utterances, 
it will, at least, be prudent not 
to bring her into collision with 
another oracle of loftier preten- 
sions, and unquestionably of higher 
antiquity.’ 

Such language as this, in import 
at least, has been held by men of 
no mean rank. And some of still 
stronger vision and profounder 
views have gone even a step be- 
yond this, and admitting that there 
were many points of apparent- 
ly irreconcilable discrepancy be- 
tween science and_ revelation, 
they have ventured to predict, 
that the error would, some time 
or other, be found to be with 
science—that revelation would 
maintain her integrity, and be 
found to be in all points correct, 
and that science, after it had la- 
boriously corrected itself, would 
finally show a happy coincidence 
with Scripture. 

These anticipations of our pro- 
founder philosophers have for some 
time past been approaching to- 
wards an accomplishment.  In- 
stead of the progress of science 
carrying it out to a more marked 
incongruity with holy Scripture, 
as infidels hoped and predicted, 
every real advance of science is in 
approximation. The dissonance 
has been melting down into sweet- 
estharmony. In many particulars 
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modern science has become directly 
tributary, and has cleared up points 
of great difficulty, and served by 
fact and reason to verify what 
had been previously asserted by 
revelation alone. 

In the general, indeed, the testi- 
mony borne by science to revela- 
tion is unavoidably, sometimes it 
is inadvertently, or even tardily, 
given ; but it is not the less useful 
on this account; we gladly avail 
ourselves of it, and rejoice to see 
even our enemies—our old enemies 
—our subtle enemies—the philoso- 
phers, coming round almost gene- 
rally, at least in England, to the 
side of Scripture, and this not 
from fashion, but, we believe, 
from a growing conviction that 
revelation is of God, and well de- 
serves attention. 

Had it but been inquired first 
of all, is there any revelation from 
heaven ? the philosophers would 
have saved themselves much thrift- 
less labour, as well as the re- 
proach, with which so many of 
them are justly chargeable, of 
being any thing but philosophical, 
in attempting to show that revela- 
tion could not be right because it 
contradicted them. Many of them, 
indeed, were even ashamed to en- 
tertain the proposition seriously, 
for the sake of examination: and 
we believe this is true of a large 
class, while the flippancy with 
which they turn from the 
subject, prepared their minds, 
whenever it might come in their 
way afterwards, not to treat it 
with grave argument, or pass it 
altogether in suspicious silence, 
but to sneer at it, and turn it into 
mirth, as if by way of reprisals 
for having so long frowned upon 
the folly and licentiousness of man- 
kind. Had they pursued another 
course, more consonant with human 
imperfection, and had they started 
with the proposition, that there 
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must be harmony between the word 
and the works of an infinite being, 
they would have landed in a 
widely different conclusion from 
that which has driven so many of 
them to freeze into atheism, or fret 
into despair. 

Happily, however, for science, 
and honourably for revelation, 
some of the ablest philosophers 
never dreamt of any dissonance 
between the word and works of 
God, and though they could not 
bring out the harmony, nor show 
the parallelism, in the whole vast- 
ness of the subject, yet they did 
so in the main, and left their suc- 
cessors the task and the honour 
of a more minute and lengthened 
demonstration. The votaries of 
natural philosophy have long and 
loudly eulogized the order, har- 
mony, and beauty of the universe. 
And no doubt they have proved 
very valuable and zealous com- 
mentators upon that place of Cicero, 
‘* Omnes mundi partes ita consti- 
tute—ut neque ad usum meliores 
potuerint esse. neque ad speciem 
pulchriores.” But while they were 
accumulating materials for the 
illustration of their favourite philo- 
sophy, they little suspected that 
they were decking their goddess 
in those garlands to do homage 
at the shrine of revelation. Yet 
so it has been—so it nowis. All 
science is tending to its right use, 
and the discovery of the perfection 
of the universe will imperiously 
constrain the homage of the great- 
est minds to that higher perfection 
and more ravishing beauty which 
revelation discloses. 

It may be now in the order of pro- 
vidence, that philosophy shall no 
longer lend its aid to scepticism, but 
become the handmaid to religion. 
But, if so, and while things seem 
verging to such an issue, it may 
be seasonable to offer a remark 
by way of caution. The services 


of philosophy and science to the 
cause of religion are not toe be 
despised. But this is certain, 
philosophy can never furnish a 
true foundation for faith, He 
that believes through the light 
which science affords, will never 
rise above the hazy atmosphere of 
reason, will never catch a glimpse 
of the pure empyrean. His faith 
will ** stand in the wisdom of man, 
and not in the power of God.” 
Revelation must be credited on 
the simple ground of its own cre- 
dentials, and not even because 
they are countersigned by the 
masters of philosophy. It is all 
well enough that science should 
be tributary to religion, so far asto 
be a pioneer in removing seeming 
difficulties, and explaining obscu- 
rities; but, if we believe God in 
his word only because our reason 
acquiesces, or only as far as it 
does so, then we have no faith 
whatever in divine authority ; we 
take nothing upon the credit of 
him who reveals it; but simply 
because it approves itself to the 
standard of reason and science. 
Then, as Lord Bacon has ob- 
served, we repose in God no more 
faith than we do in a false or 
suspected witness. 

We make these remarks, because 
greatly as we admire such works as 
this before us, we are far from think- 
ing that they supply the legitimate 
basis for faith in revelation. They 
may assist the believer todisarmthe 
infidel ; they may remove obstacles 
from the path of the inquirer; 
they may subserve even the repose 
and the confidence of the faithful ; 
but they must never be allowed to 
supersede the nobler and diviner 
principles of that spiritual faith, 
which “ has not seen, and yet 
has believed.” It is well that the 
incredulous, like Thomas, should 
be brought at any rate to acknow- 
ledge the Lord; but to all such 
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the great object of faith might 
reply, ** because ye have seen, ye 
have believed.” Revelation must 
be believed for revelation’s sake 
alone; but it is exhilarating, after 
believing, to find that all the dis- 
coveries and researches of science 
only tend to confirm what we had 
believed before on the highest 
authority. Mr. Turner has per- 
formed a service to the cause of 
revealed truth, of the most obvious 
importance and utility. He has 
gathered into this volume a mass 
of facts, contributed by different 
branches of natural philosophy, 
and made them bear in a very 
pleasing and efficient manner upon 
the elucidation of the sacred text, 
relative to the creation and de- 
luge, and upon the general prin- 
ciples of natural theology. 

We shall afford our readers a 
specimen of the interesting con- 
tents of the volume. There is no 
part of the work that will more 
effectually subserve the cause of 
revelation than that which treats 


of the creation of light, and of 


the veteran objection to the Mosaic 
cosmogony, derived from the dis- 
tinct mention of two acts of creat- 
ing power in the production, first 
of light, and afterwards of the 
sun, 


**T was considerably affected in my 
younger days by the long-standing objec- 
tion, that Moses made light to exist be- 
fore the creation of the sun; as books 
then usually taught, what some still fancy, 
that there could not have been light with- 
out this luminary. But not choosing, on 
such an important point, to attach my 
faith to any general assertion, I sought to 
find out if any investigator of the nature 
of light had perceived any distinction in 
its qualities or operation, which made it 
a fluid, or matter, independent of the sun. 
It was not easy, before the year 1790, to 
meet with the works of any student of na- 
ture on such a subject, as it had been lit- 
tle atteded to: but I at length saw the fact 
asserted by Henckel, a German of the old 
school, of some value in his day ; and soon 
afterwards some experiments were an- 
nounced in England, which confirmed the 
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supposition. It has been a favourite point 
of attention with me ever since; and 
no truth in philosophy seems to be now 
more fully ascertained, than that light has 
a distinct existence, separate and inde- 
pendent of the sun. This is a striking con- 
firmation of the Mosaic record; for that 
expressly distinguishes the existence and 
operation oflight from the solar action upon 
it, and from that radiation of it which is 
connected with his beamsand presence. By 
Moses, an interval of three days is placed 
between the luminous creation, and the 
appearance and position of the sun and 
moon. Light was therefore operating, by 
its own laws and agencies, without the 
sun, and independently of his peculiar 
agency, from the first day to the fourth 
of our terrestial fabrication. But from the 
time that the sun was placed in his cen- 
tral position, and his rays were appointed 
to act on our earth, they have been al- 
ways performing most beneficial opera- 
tions, essential to the general course of 
things, They have also been ascertained 
by Dr. Herschel, to have a power of heat- 
ing, distinct from their production of light 
and colour, an interesting discovery, con- 
nected with more consequences and in- 
ferences than have yet been noticed. 

“ The glory of Sir Isaac Newton began 
by his discovering that light was not simple 
and homogeneous ; but that it consisted of 
seven rays of different colours, and of dif- 
ferent and invariable degrees of refrangi- 
bility. The same degree of this belonged al- 
ways to the same colour, and the same co- 
lour to the same degree of refrangibility. 
Red, yellow, and blue, are the primary 
colours ; white light, their compound. 

“ An opposing theory to this has been 
gradually growing up from the time of 
Des Cartes, and is now maintained by 
several men of no small name and powers 
in science, which considers light to be an 
undulating vibration of an ethereal me- 
dium universally diffused, and not, as 
Newton thought, an emanation of parti- 
cles direct from the sun. La Place pre- 
ferred the opinion that ‘light is an ema- 
nation from a luminous body.’ But the 
newer system comes nearest to the Mosaic 
fact, that light was a distinct production 
anterior to the sun; and appears to be 
gaining ground in philosophical minds. 
Perhaps some harmonizing combination 
of both theories may reconcile all the 
phenomena, and best explain the true 
nature and operation of light. It seems 
most probable that light is an ethereal 
fluid now universally diffused, and per- 
vading all things, and not an emanation 
from the sun; but that this luminary has 
a direct an additional agency upon it, 
whose effects we daily see. 
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“Tt may not be impertinent to suggest, 
that light seems, like heat, to have two 
states, active and latent. The active 
state causes its visible phenomena, and 
our sensation of day-light. When this 
subsides, by the sun’s departure, into its 
latent state, our sense of darkness, or 
night, is produced. The solar rays again 
emerging on it, have the power of chang- 
ing its latent state into its active visibi- 
lity. Light has also the property of being 
absorbed by, and, I would add, of com- 
bining with, all substances; with some 
wholly, which are then black; with 
others, the most numerous cases, only in 
part; and then, that portion of them 
which is not so absorbed, emanates from 
the substance in the colour which comes 
from them to the eye. 

* After having for many years attend- 
ed to the phenomena of light, I cannot 
but consider it to be an universally diffused 
fluid. Thus far the idea would accord 
with the undulatory theory; but many 
facts lead me also to conclude that it actu- 
ally enters into the composition of all or of 
most substances, and, like heat, becomes 
a latent part of them. From these it is 
extricable, with more or less rapidity, 
without the interference of the solar ray, 
as in the burning of al) inflammable bo- 
dies, when it passes into its active and 
visible state. When the two liquids, of 
nitrous gas and oil of turpentine, burst 
into a flame on being mixed, without the 
approach of any fire, I think we seea strik- 
ing instance of latent and combined light 
passing suddenly into the free and active 
state. So when that brilliant blaze oc- 
curs on dipping the iron wire into oxygen 
ee it seems to be the latent light com- 

ined in the gas, evolving from it in- 
stantaneously into its visible form. 

“ The sun has nothing to do with these 

enomena, nor with any of our artificial 
iiluminations. All these may be deemed 
latent light emerging from its combina- 
tions into free and active visibility. Yet 
most of the Newtonian principles and 
laws concerning it, are confirmed by the 
phenomena which suggested them ; and so 
is much of the new system by those facts 
which have been adduced in its support. 
Hence it is most probable that both theo- 
ries have a foundation in truth, but re- 
quire some further additions and modifi- 
cations on each side to make them con- 
sistent with each other; and to remove 
the apparent contradictions which now 
keep them in the state of controversial 
hostility.” — pp. 81 —86. 


There are several very valuable 
notes to this passage, which we 
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cannot extract. Indeed, it is one 
peculiar feature of the volume, that 
at least half of it is occupied with 
notes in illustration and proof of 
the principles brought forward in 
the text. And these notes forma 
sort of index to almost all the best 
attested and most striking facts 
of natural science. In them the 
reader will find the cream of na- 
tural history, and of natural philo- 
sophy strictly so called. 

After reviewing generally the 
Mosaic account of the creation, 
and justifying its statement of the 
order, and showing that, in se- 
veral particulars, a knowledge of 
this order could have been ob- 
tained from no human source, he 
proceeds, at great length, to ex- 
amine the animal creation in all its 
departments, and finally to con- 
sider the formation of mankind and 
the constitution of the human be- 
ing both corporeally and mentally. 
This part of the work is comprised 
in three letters, and is, upon the 
whole, the least complete, though 
what is said is highly interesting, 
especially upon the peculiarities 
of the human body. Perhaps the 
author felt that the elucidation of 
creative power, rectitude, and 
goodness, in relation to the human 
soul, would lead him too far into 
metaphysics and theology, and so 
he merely gave it a brief and gene- 
ral notice. But weshould have been 
glad to have been favoured with 
his illustrations at length, of the 
mental and moral constitution of 
man. It is delightful to have the 
beauty and order of the Creator’s 
workmanship pointed out by so 
skilful a hand; but the subser- 
viency of the material creation to 
man as a being of a higher order, 
points out man himself as a theme 
of more significancy, as his con- 
stitution shows him to have been 
the object of more interest, and of 
higher beneficence on the part of 
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the Creator. If any one supposes 
that the order, harmony, and 


beauty of the material universe 
are merely subservient to the hap- 
piness or enjoyments of sentient 
animals, or that such enjoyment in 
them was the final end of the 
Creator, he will assuredly miss the 
true sublimity of the divine pur- 
pose, and find it difficult to re. 
concile his theory with the facts 
of the case, The enjoyments of 
animal nature are but shadows of 
the enjoyments of intelligent and 
moral beings. Had all been 
merely sentient, there would have 
been inconceivably less of order, 
beauty, perfection, and bliss. The 
creation would have been but a 
very partial and inadequate ex- 
ternal expression of the benevo- 
lence and fulness of the Deity, if 
it had not included the intelligent 
and the moral—the higher per- 
fections of rectitude, moral purity, 
and goodness, It was not mere 
ower, nor mere wisdom, nor mere 
Ccenienan that the Creator de- 
signed to exercise, but all his own 
erfeetion, all his own fulness. 
t must be such a creation as in 
the whole is worthy of himself, 
and a fit type of himself, and of 
his own idea of beauty and perfec- 
tion. The order of the universe 
seems to have required the crea- 
tion of free agents. Perhaps it 
was foreign to our author’s pur- 
pose, or may be reserved for a 
future occasion, to show that it 
was, above all, consistent with the 
goodness, wisdom, and rectitude 
of the Creator, to form such a 
being as man is in the entire. 
Here, no doubt, is found one of 
the chief difficulties of the whole 
subject, Yet it might be shown 
to be consistent with the rectitude 
of God to commit mankind thus to 
their own custody, and to put itin- 
to their power to do much evil, as 
well as reach the highest good of 
N.S. NO. 96, 
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finite natures. It might be evinced, 
for instance, that it is perfectly 
consistent in God to form such a 
creature as man is, and that it was 
essential to the attainment of the 
good, that he should also have the 
liability or rather the faculty of 
evil. The reason of things and 
the rectitude of God required that 
creatures of the higher order 
should combine liberty, or free- 
dom of will with intelligence. 
The system of creation could not 
have been complete without such 
agents as possessed both liberty 
and intelligence. Suppose that 
neither men nor angels bad been 
endowed with will, they could 
only have ranked as more perfect 
animals, They might have been 
conscious instruments or intelli. 
gent machines, but not free agents. 
The scale of being would have 
wanted its highest and most splen- 
did order; the image of God could 
have been on nothing, and the 
whole would have been imperfect, 
The mighty Governor would have 
had no moral government, and 
possessed none but passive sub- 
jects, He would have had re- 
cipients of his bounty, but no wil- 
ling or obliged servants. His will 
would have acted only through 
power, not directly on subordinate 
wills, and there would have existed 
no tie between himself and his 
creation but a physical one. 
Surely beings in ae a state would 
be far less deserving of the Crea- 
tor’s regard than free and intelli- 
gent moral agents, even though 
the origination of evil was the 
foreseen price of their production, 
or the probable consequence of 
their abuse of moral power. Now 
it appears to us, that it is in the 
moral government of such beings 
that the glory, majesty, and 
rectitude of God can alone be 
exhibited or exercised. There 
can, properly a be no 
5 
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divine administration, except of a 
very inferior order, without liberty 
in its subjects. It is this attri- 
bute which constituted the moral 
tie between God and his works, 
and it is this which still raises it, 
notwithstanding the catastrophe 
that has attended human liberty, 
to a pitch of grandeur, sublimity, 
and interest, worthy of an infinite 
First Cause ; and this alone—take 
this away—or even take away the 
possibility of the abuse of liberty, 
and creation is no longer complete, 
—no longer a fit display of divine 
perfection—no longer worthy of 
the infinite approbation and com- 
lacency of the Infinite Deity. 
But we fear we have extended these 
remarks too far already, and must 
hasten to cut them off, by assuring 
our readers that we do not intend 
to reflect hereby upon Mr Turner, 
as though he had omitted an in- 
tegral part of his subject. His 
book is complete without any such 
discussion, since his object ap- 
pears to have been the material 
universe, and not the moral sys- 
tem of God. We can hardly ex- 
press, in adequate terms, our ad- 
miration of the work. It will, we 
hope, be universally read. To 
ministers and students, who cannot 
enter minutely into the pursuits of 
natural history and science, it will 
be invaluable; while to the ge- 
neral reader it will afford both 
instruction and amusement. 





Ecclesiastical Establishments farther consi- 
dered, By Andrew Marshall, Kirkin- 
tillock, M. Lochead, Glasgow. 


To profess to review one book, and 
then immediately to introduce an- 
other, might seem to be a very un- 
gracious way of treating an author, 
but Mr. Marshall will forgive us, 
when he reads in our first sen- 
tence, A Solemn Appeal on the 
Subject of Church Communion and 
Evangelical Ordinances, by an Or- 
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dained Minister of the Church of 
Scotland, to his Reverend Orthodoz 
Fathers and Brethren in that Esta- 
blishment, which has also issued 
from the press. Such a production 
we believe never came from a 
churchman before. The subject 
of purity of communion is treated 
with such clearness and force 
of argument, that his own brethren 
of all grades may read and receive 
instruction, and that dissenters 
of all sects and parties may find 
it a useful companion; and even 
those who may cast the book from 
them, will yet have to confess that 
it has raised a strong contest be- 
tween their understandings and 
their hearts. With Mr. Marshall 
out of the Church, and the Ordain- 
ed Minister in it, to help them 
on, the adherents of establish- 
ments must be insensible indeed, if 
they do not find the ground begin 
already to shake under them, and 
the whole fabric to give sure indi- 
cations of total ruin. 

Constantine established achurch, 
but what was it like? It was a 
church ‘arrayed in purple and 
scarlet colour, and decked with 
gold, and precious stones, and 
pearls.” Whata change! That 
religion that was born in a stable, 
and which had no where to lay her 
head; which was the object of 
men’s hatred and opposition when 
on earth, and which, as one said, 
they took and hanged on a tree; 
that religion which had flourished 
in the days of the apostles, and in 
the times immediately following, 
under persecution and poverty, 
and which had grown and in- 
creased as she was kept under, 
is now to have her abode in pa- 
laces, to appear in temples, glitter- 
ing in all the splendour of worldly 
grandeur, and to be loaded with 
riches and honours under the smiles 
of an emperor and his nobles. She 
came, she looked, she disowned 
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the whole, and she fled—where? 
‘*To the wilderness, into her 
place, where she is nourished for 
a time, and times, and half a time.” 
A strange freak, some will say, 
to flee from riches, from gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, from 
palaces, and from temples. But re- 
ligion is too pure, too spiritual, to 
flourish, or even to live, under the 
smileand patronage of mere worldly 
men; they will always require her 
to lay aside as much of her purity 
as they give her of their good 
things. Whether she has changed 
her mind—whether her rocks and 
her deserts, and her drifting 
snows, have taught her a different 
lesson and made her return, is for 
others to determine. 

It is good for people to remem- 
ber their origin, particularly if 
some great transition has taken 
place in their life; if they have 
suddenly passed from poverty to 
affluence, from baseness to ho- 
nour; to think how and by what 
means they have risen. It might 
sometimes humble them, if capable 
of humility, and instruct them, if 
capable of instruction, It may be 
useful for churches to do the same. 
Established churches might profit 
by the retrospect. If they who 
adhere to them would only think 
of the first Christian established 
church, when it arose, and how it 
arose, by whose agency it came 
into existence, what it was when 
it did arise, how wide it should 
spread, who where its offspring, 
how long it would continue, and 
what should be its end, it would 
read them as useful a lesson as 
they ever learned. The question 
is not involved in such darkness as 
some would suppose. ‘To solve it 
there is no need to go to the Jewish 
theocracy. The subject has been 
made luminous; as luminous, at 
least, as a subject so dark could 
admit; for, though the apostles 
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had no hand in founding establish- 
ed churches—though they gave no 
directions for their constitution or 
government, yet they were not ig- 
norant of them; and here comes 
the portrait of the first: ‘* Only 
he who now letteth will let, until 
he be taken out of the way; and 
then shall that wicked be revealed, 
whom the Lord shall consume with 
the spirit of his mouth, and shall 
destroy with the brightness of his 
coming, even him whose gn 
is after the working of Satan, wit 
all power and signs, and lying 
wonders, and with all deceiveable- 
ness of unrighteousness in them 
that perish.” 

Some men have a very easy 
way of getting rid of a trouble- 
some author. He is angry, and 
who would listen to the arguments 
of an angry man? Who would 
come within the reach of a furious 
wild beast? It will not do at our 
time of the day, to revive the old 
story of the Huguenots conversing 
with the devil, or of the children 
of the Waldenses being born mon- 
sters; but the same spirit is still 
stalking about. 

Such insinuations have led us to 
examine Mr. Marshall a little more 
closely; and, after the strictest 
search, we must say, that though 
we have never seen the gentleman, 
yet we would not be afraid to look 
him in the face; at any rate, how- 
ever much those men may be 
afraid of him, or represent him as 
an object of terror to others, one 
thing is certain, the fear is not re- 
ciprocal. Established churches 
are getting grey with age, and are 
fast hastening to feeble decrepi- 
tude: hence it matters not with 
what instruments they are armed, 
and we doubt much if they have 
the power of the eagle, that ‘‘ of re- 
newing their youth.” Public 
opinion is fast turning against 
them; and it is all-potent; the 
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press, that organ of general feel- 
ing, is oo longer silent. Public 
men—and these not the weakest— 
and men at public meetings, begin 
to speak out; and more, we be- 
lieve, has been said in this way 
against religious establishmeats 
during the past year, than during 
the last twenty years together. 

The history of the present con- 
troversy is shortly this. Mr. Mar- 
shall published a sermon, entitled, 
Ecclesiastical Establishments consi- 
dered ; this was reviewed in the 
Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
which occasioned a letter to Dr. 
A. Thomson, the late editor of 
that work, from Mr. Marshall, in 
reply. A Seceder also wrote in 
the pages of the Instructor on the 
same subject. Mr. Marshall's 
letter brought out the mighty per- 
formance, the Defence of Establish- 
ments, by the Reviewer; in the 
mean time Dr. Burns’s Sermon 
makes its appearance; and Ecele- 
siastical Establishments further con- 
sidered, gives ‘‘ a cursory view of 
the controversy,” and vindicates 
the statements formerly made by 
the author, ‘’ from the sophistry 
aod misrepresentations of some 
writers who have appeared on the 
other side.” Dr, Thomson is dead, 
The Seceder and Reviewer appear 
in mask; and Dr. Burns is the 
only one who has had the manili- 
ness to stand forth in open day as 
the advocate of church establish- 
ments. 

Let the apostles be placed in 
given circumstances, and the re- 
viewer will tell us what the 
would have thought, and said, 
and done, better than they them- 
selves could. The reason, ac- 
cording to him, why the apostles 
did not institute established 
churches was, because the nations 
of the earth did not come over to 
them. Had the kings, and rulers, 
aud great men, been more com- 
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laisant to Paul, we should have 

ad the whole fabric, the whole 
form of a state religion. We 
once thought that the complete- 
ness or incompleteness of revela- 
tion depended, not on the appro- 
bation or disapprobation of men, 
but on the commission given by 
its Divine Author to inspired men. 
There is a serious charge against 
the reviewer, a charge of which he 
ought to have repented, and to 
have made public confession long 
ago, and which needs no expres- 
sion of ours to increase its magni- 
tude, a charge of “wilful and stu- 
died dishonesty.” The facts of the 
case are too long for us to quote, 
but the reader will find them at 
page 220. ‘ 

In looking over the controversy, 
there is one thing we connot but 
regret, that Mr. Marshall did not 
meet with an opponent worthy of 
himself, one with whom he could 
have measured arms in the open 
field of free discussion. Means, 
it seems, were taken to supply 
this defect, to induce a certain 
powerful auziliary to take the 
field: one, 


“ More powerful it was supposed than 
any the church could number among her 
own sons—who was known to be well af- 
fected A raed ig enperd cause; and who, 
it was ved, by proper cajoling, might 
be brouglit into the field. No a tis 
said, was spared to flatter that individual, 
and to rouse him to the contest. Day 
after day he was cons 3; day after 
day was the reviewer despatched to him 
to get his lesson, for that stripling having 
come off so poorly in the first instance, 
it was not deemed quite prudent to let 
him appear again till he had been put 
into training. The auxiliary wrought 
hard to beat his own notions into the re- 
viewer's head, of which the reviewer, 
previous to that time, had had no concep- 
tion.” --p. 7. 


On Chapter I. entitled, Exposi- 


tion of Principles, Mr. Marshall 
lays down the following. 


“The maintenance of religion is a 
part of religion, and presupposes that it 
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is known and believed, or at least ap- 
proved of.”’--p. 33. 


To this we beg the particular at- 
tention of our readers, It is a 
principle that should pervade the 
whole controversy; all we think, 
and speak, and do regarding re- 
ligion and religious subjects. We 
should carry along with us the 
form, the laws, and the govern- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ ; 
the performance of each sepa- 
rate duty constitutes a part of re- 
ligion. Churches were planted by 
the apostles. In these churches 
the members had certain privileges, 
certain rights, and they had cer- 
tain duties to discharge. In exer- 
cising these privileges, in main- 
taining these rights, in discharging 
these duties, was displayed their 
religious, their Christian charac- 
ter, their character as followers of 
the Lamb. They had, for example, 
the right of choosing their own 
office-bearers (Acts vi. 1—6, and 
xiv. 23. 2 Cor. viii, 19.); they 
had the privilege of supporting 
their own office-bearers, which was 
done in the way of free contribu- 
tion (1 Cor, ix. 1—14; Gal. vi. 
6); they had a voice in receiving 
and in putting away members, 
and in all the affairs that come 
before the church (Acts ix, 26— 
28; Matt. xviii. 15—1; Acts 
xv, 22,23; 1 Cor. v.13.) 

Mr. Marshall had reduced the 
arguments ‘‘ for what is called a 
religious establishment,” to two 
heads, Scripture and expedience ; 
but, says the Seceder, 


***We draw our first argument from 
the light of nature, the dependence of 
nations on God, and the moral character 
and moral obligations of political so- 
ciety.” Anda little further on: ‘There 
is a md defect at the very outset, a 


most important foundation stene, which 
Mr. Marshall has not so much as attempt- 
ed to remove.’ ”—p. 45. 


It seems sufficient to say with 
Mr. Marshall, 
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“In the first place, the light of nature 
teaches nothing about Christianity at all; 
and consequently cannot teach that it is 
to be established by law.” And, “ In 
the second place, if the light of nature 
suggests, that men in their social or na- 
tional capacity should support and pa- 
tronize religion, does not the same light 
of nature suggest also that religion is, of 
ali things, the most free, that it is a dic- 
tate of the mind, a matter of con- 
science, a matter between every man 
and his Creator, not to be modelled by 
human wisdom, not to be controlled or 
enforced by human authority.’"—p. 47. 

The question regarding establish- 
ments is a religious question, and, 
like every other religious question, 
must be determined by the word of 
God, and they who travel to the 
light of nature on the one hand, 
and to expediency on the other, 
must yet come, or be brought, back 
to this point at last, and must feel, 
while they wander from it, if they 
think at all, that at the very time 
they do so, they are following un- 
safe guides. The Bible contains a 
form of doctrine, not indeed laid 
down in systematic order, not in 
the way that human wisdom would 
dictate; not as men of learning lay 
down the principles of science ; 
but it is there, though in fragments. 
The Bible contains a form of dis- 
cipline; a form for founding and 
governing churches; a form laid 

own, not by square and rule, 
not by first, second, and third; bat 
still itis there. The Bible would 
not be complete were it not; it 
would be uaworthy of its Divine 
Author. Is the kingdom of Christ 
the only kingdom where there is 
no legislation, and where all is left 
to the whims of petty lawgivers, 
whose self-made wa are conti- 
nually thwarting and crossing each 
other. No, no; there must be a 
head, a king, a law-maker, a rule; 
and the Bible must be that rule. 


“With regard to the doctrine of Sorip- 
ture on the subject of church establish - 
ments,”’ says Mr. Marshall, “it has been 
justly remarked, that three opinions are 
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very possible. First, that the Scripures au- 
thorize church establishments: secondly, 
that they are silent with respect to them: 
or, lastly, that they disallow and virtually 
condemn them. To me the second and 
third of these opinions are substantially 
the same. I can indeed perceive a dis- 
tinction between them, but it is a distinc- 
tion, I maintain, which no man is war- 
ranted to draw. To say that the Scrip- 
tures are silent with regard to church 
establishments, is equivalent to sayin 
that the Scriptures are against them.”-- 
p- 64. 

Here then we arrive at the turn- 
ing point of the whole controversy. 
Are religious establishments in 
their principle scriptural or un- 
scriptural? Are they authorized 
or unauthorized by the word of God. 
Is it for or against them? The 
apostles planted churches; they 
gave directions as to their charac- 
ter, their discipline, their ordi- 
nances, worship and whole go- 
vernment; but they gave no direc- 
tions for the founding of established 
churches. The Scriptures are si- 
lent in regard to them, or the 
Scriptures are against them. 

The following extracts 
amusing. 

“‘ The reviewer, it will be recollected, 
at the outset of his career, made no ap- 
peal to the Scriptures, nor seemed to 
have the smallest idea that he stood in 
need of their aid. ‘He conceded,’ as 
has been remarked by one of his castiga- 
tors, ‘ that we have no specific command 
in Scripture enjoining them (church 
establishments), and that we cannot claim 
a divine authority for such institutions.’ 
*He anticipated a time when the state 
might be dismissed as an auxiliary no 
longer needed in the service of religion,’ 
declaring how ‘ anxiously he waited for 
this period,’ and how he ‘ supported our 
establishments only that they might finally 
work their own overthrow.’ Could it be 
believed, that in less than twelve months 
after these concessions were written, this 
author, in his ‘ Defence,’ should, without 
a blush, unsay every thing he had said ; 
should fall back ve Scripture as the 
only ground he could safely occupy, and 
should fill up two-thirds or more of his 
performance, with expositions and argu- 
ments in favour of establishments, pro- 
fessedly of a scriptural nature. This, 


are 


however, is what he has actually done, 
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and let the public judge of him according- 
ly.”’--pp. 66, 67. 

“The Jewish economy,’ says Dr. 
Burns, ‘‘ presents to us a specimen of a 
divinely ordained and organized religious 
establishment.” —p. 68. 

The Seceder and the Reviewer 
go to the same source, only with 
the difference, that the former 
“speaks as if Jehovah himself 
had legislated, and the govern- 
ment of Israel had legislated also 
upon their own authority.” Mr. 
Marshall shows, that the Jewish 
economy will not avail them. He 
leaves them not till he makes it 
clear that they have nota vestige 
of Scripture to depend upon. 

We give the following as a 
specimen. 


** My kingdom is not of this world! 
The Reviewer is pleased to say, that for 
us to quote this passage is merely to beg 
the question, inasmuch as a religious 
establishment means nothing more than 
the church ‘ accepting the liberality of 
the State,” which ‘liberality of the State’ 
when it comes to be explained, signifies 
a tax levied from all classes, for the 
benefit of one class, and levied forcibly 
at the point of the sword. Mr. Wilks, 
to whom more deference is due, has said, 
that the words of our Lord only imply 
that his kingdom is not akingdom erect 
for ‘ temporal ends,’ to which the answer 
is obvious, that excepting ‘ temporal 
ends,’ it does not appear what ends a 
religious establishment is calculated to 
gain, which may not be gained much 
better without it. Waving this, however, 
it may be observed in the first place, 
that the point which Pilate wanted to 
ascertain, was, whether the kingdom of 
our Lord was of such a nature as to in- 
terfere with the kingdom, whose interests 
it became him to maintain, the kingdom 
of Cxsar,—and with regard to this point, 
our Lord puts Pilate’s apprehensions to 
rest, assuring him, that it was a kingdom 
of a different sort. The question then is, 
could our Lord have given such an assur- 
ance to Pilate, provided he intended that 
his religion, as soon as it could, should 
ally itself with the kingdoms of this 
world; or, in other words, the question 
is, whether religious establishments have 
ever interfered with the peace and 
safety of the kingdoms where they exist? 
This is the question, and to this question 
let the history of establishments furnish 
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an answer. Where is the kingdom in 
which a religious establishment has ex- 
isted that has not, at some time or other, 
been shaken to its centre by that esta- 
blishment, perhaps seen its nobles de- 
graded, its throne levelled to the dust, 
the blood of its citizens shed like water? 
Or where is the kingdem in which a 
religious establishment at this moment 
exists, that does not find itself, in conse- 
quence of that establishment, less tran- 
quil, less united, less safe from the 
hazards of tumult or of revolution, than 
it might otherwise be? Is it possible 
then that our blessed Lord could have 
set the mind of Pilate at ease, assuring 
him that Czsar’s kingdom was in no 
danger from his, had his kingdom really 
been what the advocates for establish- 
ments affirm that it was?”’—p. 106. 


On the subject, ‘* church esta- 
blishments derive no countenance 
from the nature of civil magistracy,” 
Mr. Marshall directs us to his 
letter to Dr. Thomson, in which 
he had shown, that civil govern- 
ment, though sanctioned by divine 
authority, is yet a human con- 
trivance, that the object of it is 
‘* protection,” that whatever por- 
tion of our natural liberty we sur- 
render when we enter society, we 
cannot surrender our liberty of 
thinking, nor our liberty of con- 
science, else we should cease to 
be rational and accountable, and 
then adds, as a conclusion from 
these, and other principles not 
necessary to be repeated, that, 


* The office of the civil magistrate is 
conversant not with spiritual, but with 
temporal things—that the conscience, 
with its concerns, comes not under his 
care-- that, if he interfere with it more 
or less, armed as he is only with coercive 
power, he must needs offer it violence-- 
and that he is the minister of God to 
us for good in no other way, but as he 
secures to us the enjoyment of those 
rights, natural, civil, and religious, which 
the lawless and disobedient might be 
disposed to invade.” —p. 113. 


Our readers will be pleased with 
the following, which, while it 
farther unfolds Mr. Marshall’s 
views of civil magistracy, over- 
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throws a specious, but most falla- 
cious principle of reasoning. 


** ¢ Religious establishments,’ says Dr. 
Burns, ‘ appeal on their behalf to the 
nature and design of civil government. 
Magistracy is the ordinance of God. 
Its design is the good order, security, 
and improvement of mankind in their 
social state. One of the most valuable 
means of improvement is religion. It is 
the great principle of all laws, and of all 
social obligation. It befriends industry. 
It encourages diligence in the business 
of life. It promotes good neighbour- 
hood; and renders the intercourse of 
life subservient to the best interests of 
men. It is incumbent, therefore, on the 
guardians of man’s civil interests to see 
that due provision shall be made for the 
observance of its ordinances, and the dif- 
fusion of its influence,’ pp. 15, 16.—The 
amount of all this, briefly expressed, is 
that the end of civil government being 
the good of society, whatever tends to 
the good of society must be the subject 
of legislation. I appeal to Dr. Burns 
and his friends, if this be not a fair 
representation of the argument; and [I 
appeal to them also, if when put in this 
form they do not perceive that it affirms 
what is not true, and not only not true, 
but in its consequences most mis- 
chievous? If every thing that is a means 
of human improvement— every thing that 
befriends industry, or encourages dili- 
gence in business, or promotes good 
neighbourhood, or renders the inter- 
course of life subservient to the interests 
of men—if every thing of this sort is to 
be made the subject of legislation, or in 
other words, is to be enforced by posi- 
tive institutions and coercive laws, adieu 
to every comfort the world affords! 
Society in that case, instead of a blessing, 
would be a curse. Instead of securing 
us from molestation, it weuld be the 
greatest of all molestations itself. In- 
stead of inviting us into its bosom, and 
solacing us with its endearments of mutual 
confidence, and mutual protection, it 
would be converted into something not 
unlike a vast inquisition, where we should 
be surrounded with engines of torture, 
where we should be perpetually put to 
the question, and where, as a natural 
consequence, no wish should be so 
familiar to us as the wish of the Psalmist, 
‘ Oh, that I had wings like a dove, that 
I might fly away.’ Is it not for the 

ood of society, that husbands should 
ove their wives, and that wives should 
reverence their husbands—that children 
should honour their parents, and that 
parents, without provoking their children 
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to anger, should bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord? 
Is it not for the good of society that men 
should be grateful, that they should feel 
their obligations to their benefactors, 
and be disposed to repay kindness with 
kindness? Is it not for the good of so- 
ciety that men should be compassionate, 
that their hearts should melt at the sight 
of distress, and that they should be more 
ready to act the part of the good Samari- 
tan, than that of the priest or of the 
Levite, who ‘ passed by on the other 
side?’ Is it not for the good of society 
that men should be liberal, not for- 
getting to‘ do good, and to communi- 
cate,’ not saying to the brother or the 
sister who is naked and destitute of 
daily food, depart in peace, be thou 
warmed, be thou filled, without giving 
them what is needful for the body, but 
drawing upon themselves, by their muni- 
ficence, the blessing of him who is ready 
to perish, and causing the heart of the 
widow to sing for joy? Is it not for the 
as of society also, that men should be 
ndustrious and economical, that they 
should neither squander their earnings 
with a thoughtless hand, nor indulge in 
that slothfulness which clothes a man 
with rags, that they should be no burden 
to their friends, or to the public, should 
owe no man any thing, but should work 
in quietness, and eat their own bread ? 
Are these, and similar virtues for the 
good of society? Is it not essential to 
society that they be cultivated? Must 
not society fail of its object if they be 
not cultivated to a very considerable 
extent? Yet what can government do 
to promote such virtues? Let govern- 
ment make the trial, and it will quickly 
find that it cannot move a step, or 
rather that every step it moves is a step 
the wrong way, tending directly to 
thwart the object at which it aims. It 
might indeed erect an establishment for 
extending such virtues—it might insti- 
tute lectureshi it might lay a tax 
on the community to endow such lectures 
~-it might even make attendance on the 
lectures imperative--but when it had 
done all, what would be the result? 
Would any one of the virtues above 
named be promoted, or any other virtue ? 
On the contrary, would not men be 
irritated, and justly irritated? Would 
they not feel that government was 


step ond its province, that it was 
ren hae with nt ae affairs, that it 
was imposing on them a yoke which it 
had no right to impose, and was exer- 
cising a most insufferable and tyrannical 
usurpation, without producing one par- 
ticle of good? The truth is, as every 


man of sound understanding, not to 
say of liberal education, knows, that 
the virtues we have mentioned, and all 
the other virtues most essential to social 
happiness, are of that class which moral- 
ists call of imperfect obligation, that is, 
virtues which lie beyond the reach of 
human controul, and which all the go- 
vernments in the world cannot enforce. 
And is it not exactly so, or rather is it 
not much more so in religion? What is 
religion but the exercise of love, love to 
the great God our Saviour, and to our 
fellow-men for his sake? Is that love 
a virtue, which in the technical lan- 
guage would be called of imperfect obliga- 
tion? Does it come under the controul 
of human authority? May the exercise 
of it be compelled by any power under 
heaven? Let us hear no more then of 
the obligation to legislate about religion, 
because religion is a means of human 
improvement. If such a principle were 
followed out, legislation would not only 
cover itself with ridicule by attempting 
what it could not accomplish, but by 
intermeddling with the most sacred of 
private concerns, would become a nui- 
sance not to be endured.”--pp. 116-- 
120, 


Mr. Marshall discusses at large 
an argument in favour of establish- 
ments, drawn by the Reviewer 
from 

* The obligation laid upon every Chris- 
tian to propagate his religion according 
to his place in society, and to the power 
and influence with which he is intrusted.” 
—p. 125, 


A very convenient principle for 
Mahomed, the Pope, the Jew, 
and the Pagan. As is the tree, 
such is the fruit. The same argu- 
ments that defend popery defend 
established churches, and the ar- 
guments that defend them defend 
popery; ‘‘ the same reasoning that 
detends the reformation, plucks 
them up by the roots.” Every 
man is under obligation to receive 
the truth, the whole truth; but 
when he has received it, embraced 
it as held by the Apostles, still 
he is bound to propagate it by 
square-and rule, by means whi 
the Bible enjoins, and these means 
have never yet been shown to be 
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by religious establishments—the 
injustice of establishments is amply 
shown. 

Mr. Marshall estimates the an- 
nual income of our established 
churches at ‘‘ nine or ten millions;” 
say ten millions, which, we be- 
lieve, is not far from the truth, 
It is related of an ancient heathen 
king, that he said, The hearts of 
his soldiers were his coffers. If the 
hearts of the members of esta- 
blished churches were the coffers 
of their ministers, we doubt much 
if the clergy would be able to 
count such a sum. 

The world is ruled by names. 
Our fathers have founded a church, 
our fathers emerging from popery. 
We think not whether they acted 
wisely or unwisely, scripturally 
or not. We find things as 
they are, and we defend things as 
they are; “ we fill up the measure 
of our fathers.” One man, some 
one of great mind, of high reason- 
ing powers, whose word is deemed 
law, utters a sentiment, false but 
specious, or a sentiment of truth 
sent forth with a false deduction ; 
the halo around his name prevents 
from seeing the fallacy, and we set 
ourselves to admire and to praise 
both the premises and the infer- 
ence. Dr. Chalmers had said, 
men will not of their own accord 
seek the Gospel, therefore the 
Gospel must be sent to them— 
therefore it must be sent to them 
by an establishment, and Dr. Burns 
and the Reviewer cannot praise 
him enough for this, with what 
propriety Mr. Marshall shall 
show. 


*‘ The argument which is spoken of in 
these terms of eulogy,” (he had just 
quoted ni lies in a nut-shell, and is 
clearly enough stated by Dr. Burns. Asit 
is put by Dr. Chalmers, and as it is praised 
by his panegyrists,a more faulty argument, 
or one which betrays a more entire igno- 
rance of logic, could not be well con- 
ceived. That the Gospel indeed must, 
in the first instance, be sent to men, be- 
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cause the desire of it being none of their 
natural desires, they cannot be expected 
to provide it for themselves, is, what no 
person above the age of childhood, who 
ever heard the Gospel needs to be told, 
or will offer todeny But does it follow 
from this, that in order to convey the 
Gospel to men, we must needs have re- 
course to the apparatus of an establish- 
ment? Dr. Chalmers says so; and his 
humble admirers, who see only with his 
eyes, and hear only with his ears, extol 
him for saying so, but the saying is the 
most unfounded and gratuitous, and the 
least resembling a fair deduction from 
his premises, that could possibly have 
escaped him His premises are, if men 
will not seek the Gospel of their own ac- 
cord it must be sent tothem. But men 
will not seek the Gospel of their own ac- 
cord, because they have no natural desire 
for it. The fair inference is, therefore 
the Gospel must be sent to them; the in- 
ference of Dr. Chalmers is, therefore the 
Gospel must be sent to them by an esta- 
blishment. This, if there be meaning in 
language, is a correct analysis of the 
reasoning, and all I shall say is, that ifit 
be good reasoning, what has hitherto 
passed in the world for good, must have 
been of a different description.”—-pp. 
214—15. 

Chapter ITT. is * The inutility 
of chureh establishments demon- 
strated by facts.” Mr. Marshall 
refers to the state of things in 
primitive times, and the state of 
things as they at present exist in 
the United States of America. 
The argument on this head is very 
short, and ve! conclusive. 
Christianity existed and flourished 
in primitive times without an es- 
tablishment. Christianity exists 
and flourishes at the present day 
in the United States of Ame- 
rica, and that to a degree ‘to 
which our side of the Atlantic can 
exhibit no parallel:” hence the 
inutility of church establishments, 
There is no reasoning against 
facts; and were men wise, there 
would be no acting against them. 

To the question, “‘ What ought 
dissenters at the present crisis to 
do ?” the following is part of the 
reply. 

“ Let but the liberal measures which 
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are filling the country with so much en- 
thusiasm be once carried into effect; let 
us but once have a reformed parliament, 
on whose table we may lay our petitions, 
and who can doubt but our wishes shall 
be obtained? The only consideration, per- 
haps, that may reasonably occasion some 
delay, may be the unwillingness to embar- 
rass a generous administration, by pressing 
upon them with too many demands at the 
same time. The grievances to be re- 
moved may be so numerous, the calls for 
relief so loud and so urgent, that the most 
active government, encumbered with the 
affairs of so mighty an empire, in its anx- 
iety to hear all, and to do justice to all, 
may be not a little perplexed. In that 
case, it may hardly become us to use 
much haste. A just sense of propriety, 
not to say a sense of gratitude, may re- 
quire us to wait a little ; although no 
consideration will justify us in waiting 
long. 

“The application, ct whatever time it 
be made, must be vigorous and united, 
and must come at the same instant, from 
all parts of the kingdom. The petitions 
of individual congregations, or of indivi- 
dual bodies of Christians, would signify 
little; the whole dissenting interest must 
be put in motion throughout the whole 
extent of the British isles. The object 
is of sufficient magnitude to command 
the exertions of all, and it is only by their 
combined, and earnest, and simultaneous 
exertions, that they can reasonably count 
on its being obtained.”—pp 321--22. 

In an Appendix, “ The peculiar 
claims of the Scottish church es. 
tablishment” are examined. It is 
against the principle of establish- 
ments that Mr. Marshall reasons; 
itis to their principle we object. 
With a few peculiarities, this has 
all the essential properties of 
other establishments, and is to 
be tried by the same rules, and 
whoever reflects on what he has 
written, will not be much disposed 
to boast of its political indepen- 
dence. Whatever be their pecu- 
liar features,or by whomsoever con- 
ducted, they are all popish in their 
constitution, The Reformers never 
meant the overthrow of popery, 


and, in retaining the poor of 


establishments, they retained oue 
of its worst features. 

Towards the close he adds, 

“ That the principle of dissenting 
churches, much as they have been ac- 





cused of disloyalty, are far more favour- 
able to a prompt and unhesitating obedi- 
ence to civil authority, and consequenfly 
to the peace and good order of the com- 
monwealth, than those of established 
churches.”’--p, 329 

The subjects over which we 
have gone, some of which we have 
touched but lightly, must be 
deemed by all who think aright, 
of the highest importance. We 
cannot sympathize with those who 
think otherwise, and who are con- 
tinually telling us that the great 
doctrines of the Gospel should be 
the only object of attention, and 
that church order is but of inferior 
moment. They are both important, 
both interesting, for they are both 
communicated by the same autho- 
rity, and are both parts of the same 
divine system. 





The Amulet, for 1833, with Twelve Em- 
bellishments; edited by Mrs. Hall. 
Westley and Davis. 

The Missionary Annual, for 1833; edited 
by William Ellis, with Seventeen Em- 
bellishments. Seeley and Sons. 

The Biblical and Geographical Annual, 
for 1833; with Twenty-seven Maps and 
Embellishments. Bull. 

The Amethyst ; or, Christian’s Annual, for 
1833 ; edited by Drs. Huie and Greville. 
Oliphant, Edinburgh. 

THE fashions of literature are as 

variable as those of the town, and 

the toys of the library change like 
those of the toilet. Such a change, 
we expect, awaits the Annuals, 
which, having excited and diffused 
in this country, a taste for beauti- 
ful engravings, will be at length 
superseded by those series of oo 
traits and illustrations of standard 
works, which are now issuing from 
the press, unless their Editors take 
especial care to associate that 
which is permanently useful with 
that which is elegant and showy; 
for it cannot be concealed from 
them, that a last year’s Annual is 
at present regarded little more than 

a last year’s Almanac, 

The works before us indicate 
that their Editors are ‘ wise ia 
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their generations,” in attempting 
to combine the instructive with 
the ornamental, for such volumes 
alone will now obtain permanent 
regard: pictures are easily trans- 
ferred to some drawing-room scrap- 
book, but pages, stored with some- 
thing better than sentimental tales 
and average poetry, will command 
respect for their own sakes, 

The Amulet has always been 
distinguished amidst its annual 
contemporaries for ‘* a higher and 
more important class of composi- 
tions, its Editor considering attrac- 
tive tales and beautiful poems, 
however essential to the interest 
and variety of the volume, as se- 
condary to that which conveyed 
information and led to improve- 
ment.” The present volume, the 
eighth of the series, is enriched 
with several prose papers, that will 
sustain the reputation of former 
years; amongst which we name 
the Essay on Sneezing; a Pil- 
grimage to the Holy Sepulchre ; 
Wanderings of the Israelites; No- 
tices of the North American In- 
dians; and the History of the 
Holy Cross; and the Instructive 
Tales of Mrs. Hall. The poetical 
effusions that are interspersed, have 
been contributed by Miss Landon ; 
S. T. Coleridge; the Author of 
“Corn Law Rhymes;” Allan Cun- 
ningham; T. K. Harvey; Dr. 
Raffles; Mrs. Opie, and others. 
Some of the embellishments of the 
present volume are equal.to any 
that have appeared in this work, 
particularly the Youthful Student; 
The Young Navigators; The 
Theft of the Cap; and The Even- 
ing Star; but we must confess, that 
we have no satisfaction in minute 
copies of whole length portraits, 
such as the Duchess of Richmond ; 
John Kemble; and the English 
Mother; the just expression of the 
portrait painter cannot be retained 
on so small a scale. 


Review of Books: 


— The Annuals. Viv 


The Missionary Annual is a new 
candidate for popular favours, and 
its esteemed Editor, Mr. Ellis, ap- 
pears, by the contributions he has 
obtained, to be convinced that such 
a work must present higher claims 
than the mere beauty of its em- 
bellishments, or the taste of its 
‘* getting up,” to be successful. 
The idea of such a work we regard 
to be particularly happy, for it 
will conduct its readers to the 
wildest scenes, illustrate the most 
extraordinary institutions, and show 
that in every region Christianity 
is the fruitful parent of arts, cha- 
rities, and peace. Jts title supplies 
scope, not only for descriptive 
writing, but for philosophical dis- 
cussion, and subjects which must 
invoke all the tenderness and all the 
zeal of poetry. 

Mr. Ellis has been singularly 
successful in the literary assistance 
he has obtained, for the contents 
include the names of some of the 
best writers connected with the 
cause of Missions. ‘* The Story 
of the World,” by Mr. Conder, 
is a long, necessarily long, but 
very interesting retrospect of the 
progress of Christianity in the earth, 
and we extract with great pleasure 
the following important remarks 
respecting our own country. 


** Let us look at the actual possessions of 
Great Britain. In territorial extent, the 
British empire, inferior only to that of 
Russia, isalmost three times as vast as that 
of imperial Rome. The area of the Roman 
empire is estimated by Gibbon at one 
million six hundred thousand square miles. 
That of the British is supposed to be four 
millions four hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand miles. Russia covers a thinly- 
peopled service of nearly six millions. 
Next, let us compare the population of 
the ancient and modern empires. That 
of ancient Rome is probably under-rated 
at one hundred pat twenty millions: it 
may have amounted to one hundred and 
fifty, or one hundred and seventy mil- 
lions. Among the existing empires, 
China, with its (supposed) one handred 
and seventy-five millions, takes the lead. 
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And which is second ?—Great Britain. 
In less than a hundred years, the popu- 
lation included in the British islands and 
its dependencies has, by the expansion 
of our Indian empire, risen from thirteen 
millions to upwards of a hundred and 
fifty millions, or more than a sixth por- 
tion of the human race. If to this we 
add the empire of the American republic, 
which has grown up within the last half 
century from the British colonies, and by 
which the English language, laws, and 
religion are being diffused over the Wes- 
tern World, we shall have an area of six 
millions and a half of square miles, under 
the dominant influence of one nation — 
a nation originally confined to a small 
island in the German Ocean—with an 
aggregate population of not less than one 
lmndred and sixty-five millions of souls. 
So mighty and rapid a change has no pa- 
rallel in history. 

A hundred years ago, the inhabitants 
of all the countries subject to Christian 
governments thoughout the world, pro- 
bably did not exceed two hundred mil- 
lions; and of these, by far the greater 
part were subject to the powers acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Pope. Tle 
Mohammedan powers of Turkey, Persia, 
and India, still ranked among the most 
petent arbiters of the destinies of the 
human race. India, and, with the in- 
significant exception of a few maritime 
settlements, all Asia were under Mahom- 
medan or Pagan sway, ill the religions 
missions in existence (the Danish mission 
in Southern India excepted) were in 
connexion with the Romish church, and 
supported by Popish states. The Inqui- 
sition had its colonial tribunals at Goa, 
and Mexico, and Bogota, The only reli- 
gion that was not disseminating itself, 
that was not gaining ground, was the 
Protestant faith. Mark the revolution 
which the last thirty years has effected : 
how striking the contrast! Slow depopula- 
tion and internal decay, or foreign con- 
quest and the dismemberment of empire 
have been reducing the strength, an 
contracting the dominion, of almost every 
Mobammedan and every Romish power 
throughout the world, The only states 
that have materially extended their limits 
and added to their strength, are, Great 
Britain, the American Republic, and 
Russia. 
which had no political existence, and the 
other two could only number between 
them about twenty-eight millions of sub- 
jects, have now under their political sway, 
not less than two hundred and twenty- 
eight millions, If the subjects of Russia 
are for the most part senk in barbarism 
atid superstition, they are at least with- 
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drawn from the hopeless bondage of the 
Romish yoke. But, besides this, the 
other Protestant powers of Europe, in- 
stead of about twenty, have now upwards 
of forty-two millions of subjects ; so that, 
added to those which acknowledge the 
sceptre of Great Britain, they greatly 
outnumber those of all the Roman Catho- 
lic states. The latter comprised a popu- 
lation of about one hundred and thirty- 
five millions, including France; but 
France is no longer to be numbered with 
the kingdoms of the Popedom. Throw- 
ing it into the opposite scale, the com- 
parison will stand thas :-— 


Roman Catholic States of 
Europe ++++++sseeereee 78,500,000 
of America 23,500,000 


” ” 





102,000,000 

Protestant States of Furope 
and America ----+++-++ 207,000,000 
France «+++-«+seeeees eee 33,000,000 
Russian Empire--+++-++++ 62,000,000 





802,000,000 





Although this table will give no correct 
idea of the comparative prevalence of 
true or false religion, it speaks volames 
as to the decline of the Papal supremacy, 
the most formidable obstacle to the spread 
of the Gospel. Of the eighty millions 
under the Furopean Romish states, more 
than one half are under the dominion of 
Austria, emphatically characterised as 
‘ the last crutch of the papacy, the grand 
barrier of human improvement, the ene- 
my of the best hopes of mankind” 

** The total number of those who pro- 
fess the Romisli faith, we have no correct 
means of estimating. The late M. Malte 
Brun, the French geographer, supposed 
them to amount to not more than one 
hundred and sixteen millions, which seems 
much too low; since, although there are 
many Protestants, Greek Christians, 
and Jews within the dominions of the 
Romish powers, the number of Roman 
Catholics in the British, Prussian, and 
other non-Romish states, is very consi« 
derable. The Greek Christians he esti- 
mates at seventy millions; the Protes- 
tants, at forty-two millions ; the Jews, at 
five millions ; the Moslem, at one hundred 
and ten millions; the Heathen at three 
hundred and ten millions. These num- 
bers are but a very rongh approximation 
to the fact; and the total falls very short 
of the actnal population of the globe. 
The lowest calculation (that of Balbi) 
estimates the aggregate population at 
nearly seven hundred and fifty millions. 
Of these, about three hundred and ninety 
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millions are now subject to Christian go- 
vernments ; about eighty millions to Mo- 
hammedan rulers; and about two hundred 
and eighty millions to the Pagan powers. 
The Christian governments, to whom have 
been consigned almost the whole of what 
the Mohammedan and Pagan powers 
have lost, are either Protestant or Greek. 

“ Nor is this all, Althongh the Romish 
religion maintains for the present the 
ascendancy in the new states of South 
America, they are for ever alienated 
from the Papal power. Their separation 
from Spain and Portugal has not only 
shorn those monarchies of all their glory, 
bat has deprived them of the means of 
recovering their former rank among the 
states of Europe. Owing, too, to their 
impoverishment, and the fall of Popery 
in France, all the Romish missions in 
India, Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Africa, 
are upon the point of extinction, or at 
least in a state of utter inefficiency and 
decay, Everywhere an open field has 
been prepared for the exertions of Bri- 
tish Christians, 

“‘ A hundred years ago, the state of our 
geographical knowledge was as limited as 
our political resources and our missionary 
zeal. Cook had not then navigated the 
South Seas; Polynesia and Australia were 
names unknown to the geographer; no 
Humboldt had then ascended the Andes ; 
and even the valley of the Mississippi was 
unexplored. In the Old World, Africa 
was almost entirely terra incognita; no 
traveller had ascended the Nile beyond 
the first Cataract; the Brahmapootra 
was unknown among the rivers of India, 
and the Indo-Chinese nations were 
scarcely known even by name. Our pbi- 
lological knowledge was in a state not less 
imperfect.! Before Sir William Jones 
had awakened the attention of European 
scholars to the languages and literature 
of India, scarcely any thing was known, 
or any curiosity felt in this country, re- 
specting that interesting branch of lite- 
rature. The New Testament in Tamul, 
translated by Ziegenbalg, had indeed 
been issued from the Mission press at 
Zanguebar; but this was a rare and 
solitary instance of enlightened zeal. 
Biblical literature of every description, 
as well as philological science, was at the 
lowest ebb in this country. As to mis- 
sionary efforts, societies had indeed been 
instituted for the propagation of the 
Gospel in the American colonies; (the 
New England Society in 1646; the So- 
ciety for the propagation of the Gospel, 
in 1701; and the Scottish Society in 
1709 ;) but their operations among the 
heathen were very ineonsiderable, and 
soon relinquished, with the exception of 


the support given to the Danish mission- 
aries in Southern India In fact, the 
missionary spirit had not been sent down 
upon the Church; and had it existed, 
the obstacles to success in almost every 
part of the world, arising from the as- 
cendancy of the Popish, Mohammedan, 
and Pagan t gre armed with intole- 
rance, added to the deficiency of our 
knowledge and the poverty of our re- 
sources, would have proved little short of 
insurmountable. 

** We are offering no apology for the 
criminal supineness of the Christian 
world. The moral and political barriers 
which oppose the progress of Christi- 
anity, have been raised by the corrup- 
tion and infidelity of the Church. All 
the causes which have hitherto retarded 
the accomplishment of the Divine pro- 
mises, are resolvable into the deteriora- 
tion of the faith of Christ, and its punish- 
ment. The Church had lost its sanctity 
before it was robbed of its freedom. But 
when once the people had suffered them- 
selves to be redaced to ecclesiastical vas- 
salage, the process of moral corruption 
went on rapidly, till the religion that had, 
by its native light and power, conquered 
the world, gave way on every hand be- 
fore heresy and barbarism. What it 
had gained from paganism was thus, in a 
great measure, lost to Mohamedism ; 
‘so thatin several parts of Christendom, 
where were reckoned thirty Christians 
for one pagan, there came to be thirty 
Motammedans for one Christian.’ But 
if, during the dreary centuries which 
have intervened since the first triumph of 
the Gospel, the desert has been gaining 
upon the cultivated land, it was the ru- 
lers of the Church that first treacherously 
closed the channels of moral influence, 
and sealed up to the people the fount of 
living waters. If the powers of darkness 
have been reconquering the territories once 
blessed with the true light, it was be- 
cause the light within the church had first 
become darkness. The faithfulness of 
God had been exhibited in the fulfilment 
of his threatenings,—in the penal with- 
drawment of the Divine agency, the de- 
parture of the insulted Spirit of God 
from his temple. It is but now that we 
are awakening toa sense of his absence 
from the world, from which he has so long 
righteously retired. We can hardly hope 
that the wayis as yet fully prepared for his 
return. Hitherto, let us remember, the 
patience has been on God’s part, not on 
ours 

** But He will return; and there are 
signs in the times, not to be mistaken, 
which indicate that the day is at hand. 
Among the encouraging and remarkable 
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features in the present aspect of the 
church, are, the unexampled multiplica- 
tion and diffusion of the sacred volume, 
the advancement of the science of bibli- 
cal criticism and interpretation, and the 
increasing disposition to bow to the Scrip- 
tures as the only arbiter in matters of 
faith: ‘indubitable signs,’ it has been 
justly remarked, ‘ of their approaching 
triumph over all forms of impiety and 
false religion.’ The sudden re-appear- 
ance of the primitive zeal for evangeliz- 
ing the world, is another circumstance 
that tends to fill the mind with the bright- 
est expectations. We may derive further 
assurance from the preliminary achieve- 
ments of our missionaries as translators. 
The languages of the East have been 
pene oy and those which had never 
before been the medium of a ray of 
religious truth, have been forced to speak 
the words of God. Two independent 
versions of the Scriptures in Chinese, 
by Protestant missionaries, have excited 
the astonishment and admiration of the 
literati of Europe. In the instances of 
the Berber, the Amharic, and the Peru- 
vian, the means by which versions of the 
New Testament in these languages have 
been obtained, are almost as extraordi- 
nary as the facts themselves. Now, 
unless we were to look for a second 
bestowment of the miraculous gifts of 
speaking foreign tongues, it might seem 
but fitting, and even necessary, that the 
preparation of this philological apparatus, 
the translation of the Scriptures into 
these various dialects, which is but a 
removal of natural obstacles in the way 
of spiritual triumphs, should precede the 
rich effusion of the Pentecostal spirit. 
“Then, has not the church already 
athered the first fruits of the ripening 
narvest? Idolatry has been overthrown 
in the islands of the Pacific; and in 
India, that massive, gorgeous, venerable 
superstition, which has withstood not only 
the decay of time, but the sword of 
Mohammed, zealously protected, pa- 
tronised, and endowed by the Christian 
Government, has been undermined, and 
a breach has been made in the outworks,. 
The Brahmin has been converted, and 
the still prouder Moslem, and the anim- 
passioned Chinese, the degraded negro, 
and the wild Caffer, and the brutish 
Hottentot. What matters it, in point of 
argument, whether the instances be few 
or many? They prove either that, by 
ordinary means, the conversion of the 
nations is possible ; or that what is ‘ with 
men impossible,’ has been accomplished, 
in those instances, by a supernatural 
energy, by a Divine interposition. Taken 
either way, the argument is decisive, 
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“But the most striking and unequi- 
vocal indication of the Divine purposes 
would seem to be afforded by the political 
aspect of society, and more especially by 
the phenomenon of the British empire 
itself, ‘In the government of the great 
Disposer of events,’ it has been finely 
remarked, ‘ nothing is done without a 
reason, and that the wisest reason.’ 
The reduction of so vast a portion of 
the earth under the Roman sceptre, was 
among the providential means of extend- 
ing Christianity. Applying the remark 
of Origen to the present times, let us 
ask, what design inferior to this can be 
the ultimate cause of ‘ this mighty dona- 
tive of supremacy’ to the islanders of the 
German Ocean? Hitherto, every great 
empire which has arisen since the days 
of Constantine, has been anti-Christian ; 
has been planted by the sword, and 
destroyed by the sword; has been 
founded in violence, and maintained by 
oppression ; has been the scourge of the 
apostate church, or the rod of the hea- 
then. If the British empire has not 
hitherto assumed a religious character, 
if its rulers have seemed to care little 
respecting the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, it is not the less true, that it is 
the first great empire that has favoured 
the unlimited extension of the faith and 
reign of Christ all over the world. For 
this purpose, it is virtually universal 
embracing, like the ocean, its symbol 
and vehicle, the circumference of the 
globe, and, by actual contact, reaching to 
all nations. 

** For the first time, then, it has be- 
come possible to make the knowledge of 
the true faith universal; and the essen- 
tially pacific character of a commercial 
empire wonderfully harmonizes with this 
purpose, and adapts it to become the 
medium of the bloodless triumphs of 
truth, On every hand, the moral 
ascendancy of Great Britain extends far 
beyond the confines of her actual domi- 
pion. In Europe, where the British 
sceptre extends only over twenty-six 
nillions of subjects out of a population of 
two hundred and thirty millions, every 
cabinet is more or less influenced by 
the councils of Britain. In Asia, the 
sovereignty of India not only brings us 
into direct contact with Persia, Tibet, 
China, and Siam, but commands the 
commerce and supremacy of the East. 
Southern Africa, the half-way house to 
India, may be regarded as a mere pro- 
vince of our Eastern empire. As a 
colony, however, it is rising into import- 
ance, The British settlements in Guinea 
and on the Western coast may be re- 
garded as inconsiderable ; yet, they give 
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a better claim than the Portuguese 
monarch ever could show, to the title of 
lord of Guinea, and are sufficient to 
bring us into communication with the 
sable nations of interior Africa, In the 
Western hemisphere, the chain of the 
West India islands, commanding the 
navigation of the Mexican Sea, with the 
colonies on the main of South America, 
and the boundless region stretching 
northward of the United States from 
Newfoundland to the Pacific, still con- 
nect with this country the United States 
and the Southern republics of the New 
World; and the population of British 
America, even now, is almost equal to 
that of the Thirteen American Colonies 
at the middle of the last century. Finally, 
the Polynesian archipelago under the 
protection of Great Britain, and that 
vast island in the Southern Sea, which 
has been styled a ‘ fifth continent,’ 
where the British settlements are assum. 
ing a new character, together with the 
Malayan peninsula, complete that zone 
of maritime sovereignty which embraces 
the circumference of the globe. 

** And besides all this, the language 
which, beyond comparison with any 
other, is now spreading and running 
through the earth, is the English; that 
language which is the principal mediam 
of Christian truth and feeling, and the 
spread of which, almost apart from mis- 
sionary labour, it has been remarked, 
insures the spread of the religion of the 
Bible. ‘ If the two expansive principles 
of colonization and commercial enterprise 
once diffused the language and religion 
of Greece completely round every sea 
known to ancient navigation, it is now 
much more probable that the same prin- 
ciples of diffusion will carry English in- 
stitutions and English opinions into every 
climate.’ 

** Never was this character of univer- 
sality so strongly impressed upon any 
political dominion ; and never was poli- 
tical empire so immediately adapted to 
subserve the universal spread of the 
reign of Him to whom all the kingdoms 
of the earth belong, and in whom it is 
predicted, that the ‘ multitude of isles’ 
shall rejoice. The inference is irresis- 
tible, that for no lower purpose this last 
and best of empires has been built up, 
and for this it stands, Whatever be the 
fate of England, she is planting in the 
desert, and stretching over both hemis- 
pheres, a kingdom that cannot be 
moved. 

“Nor is the existence of this great 
political facility for the extension of 
Christianity, the only circumstance in the 
aspect of the times, in which an analogy 
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may be traced to the state of the world 
at its first promulgation. At the advent 
of the Saviour, the temple of Janus was 
shut by the longest peace known to the 
Roman empire. The general peace of 
modern Europe has seldom remained so 
long undisturbed as since the fall of 
Bonaparte ; and even among the warlike 
hordes of the East, the spirit of con- 
quest seems rusted or slumbering. The 
sword of Mohammed is rusting in its 
scabbard. ‘ Mohammedan empire is de- 
crepit; Mohammedan faith is decrepit; 
and both are so by confession of the 
parties.” Comparatively speaking, the 
whole earth is still. 
** And with this stillness is combined 
a very general expectation, vague and 
erring though it may be, of great reme- 
dial changes, of a season of moral restora- 
tion fatal to the waning superstitions 
and crumbling systems of the old world. 
This expectation, so strikingly analogous 
to that which preceded the birth of 
Messiah, is not confined to the church. 
A dim reflection of the Christian hope 
seems to be cherished by the votaries 
of every creed. Not only does the in- 
fatuated Jew still cling to his dream of 
a Messiah Ben David, but the retarn 
of the last Imaum is expected by the 
Persian; the fifth and last Boudh is 
awaited by the millions of the Boodhic 
faith; and the Hindoo superstition points 
to a future avatar of Vishnoo the Pre- 
server. The Brahmin and the Mussul- 
man alike anticipate the approaching fall 
of their respective systems; and the 
obscure tidings of the Christian doc- 
trine of a Redeemer have penetrated to 
the inmost recesses of the heathen world. 
‘ The earnest expectation of nature awaits 
the manifestation of the sons of God;’ 
and the church, as the films of unbelief 
are falling from her eyes, recalled to 
her allegiance and her duty, is ‘ looking 
out’ with a more intense eagerness * for 
that blessed hope, the glorious appearing 
of our great God and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.’ 
‘Thou art the King of Glory, blessed 
or 
The Father's everlasting Son ; 
Eternally the co-existent Word : 
And now, for victories won 
In human flesh, Thee all the heavens 
adore, 
Who at the Father's right hand reignest 
evermore. 
“ All power in heaven and earth Thou 
wieldest there 
The Lord of Hades and of death, 
The keys of that dark empire Thou dost 
bear. 
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O’er all things that have breath, 
Thy rule extends, by hell in vain op- 
d . 


posed : 
Thou openest, none can shut, nor force 
what Thou hast closed. 


** Not yet are all things put beneath Thy 
feet; 
Not yet the kingdoms of this world 
Are Thine; nor yet, consummate his 
defeat, 
The Prince of dark ness hurled 
Down into hell’s unfathomable void, 
Nor Death, man’s final foe, with Death’s 
dark king, destroyed. 


** But Heaven, and Earth, and Hell, or 
with glad zeal 
Or blind concurrence, work thy will, 
The day that shall the perfect scheme 
reveal, 
And all Thy word fulfil, 
Is drawing on; and Earth is ripening fast 
As for the sickle. Soon shall sound that 
signal blast 
“ We know that Thou art coming, 
mighty Lord! 
To be the judge of quick and dead ; 
bo thy faithful servants their reward ; 
‘o crush the Serpent’s head. 
Lord, in thy merits and thy grace un- 
bounded 
I put my trust; O let me never be con- 


founded.” 
Pp. 77—91. 


Amongst the more philosophical 
papers, we must advert to an in- 
genious and eloquent paper, by 
Mr. Rogers, on ** The Destinies of 
England ;” “A Sunshine Pros- 
yan by the author of Natural 

listory of Enthusiasm; which 
will, we are persuaded, please and 
instruct every intelligent reader. 

The volume is enriched with 
several beautiful descriptive pieces, 
from the pens of Messrs. Hough, 
Ellis, Pringle, Hoole, Townley, 
Peggs, and Clough; men who de- 
scribe scenes which they have wit- 
nessed with graphic interest, and 
the force that truth-telling always 
imparts. 

The more theological portions 
of the volume are contributed b 
Dr. Fletcher, and Mr. Redford, 
with a valuable fragment of the 
late Rev. R. Hall. Most of our 





evangelical poets have contributed 
to the volume. Barton; J. Mont- 
gomery; Swan; Pringle, Dale ; 
and, mirabile dicta, Robert Sou- 
they himself is ‘** also amongst 
the prophets.” The illustrations 
of this volume are of a novel and 
highly interesting character. They 
consist of seventeen wood engrav- 
ings of extreme delicacy and 
beauty, and prove, that in this 
country, the art of lignography 
is making rapid advances towards 
perfection. 

The Biblical and Geographical 
Annual is, in fact, a second edition 
of the Biblical Cabinet Atlas, which 
we reviewed in our last Number, 
with just commendation, and which 
unquestionably will form a present 
of more permanent usefulness than 
any other Annual extant. 

The Amethyst, or Christian An- 
nual, deserves its title, for, though 
unadorned with those graphic em- 
bellishments, which gratity a taste 
for art, itis enriched with contribu~ 
tions of sterling worth, which can- 
not fail to instruct and gratify every 
pious mind, 

The names of the Rev. Charles 
Bridges; John Joseph Gurney; 
the Rev. D. Russell; the Rev. 
Dr. Belfrage; and our lamented 
William M‘Gavin, may be re- 
garded as pledges for the truth and 
beauty of its prose; and those of 
J. Montgomery, Mrs. Opie, Ber- 
nard Barton, &c. will indicate the 
order of the poetry. We must 
make room for the following. 


AN EVENING SONG FOR THE SABBATH - 
DAY. 
By James Montgomery, Esq. 
* Millions within thy courts have met, 
Millions this day before thee bowed ; 
Their faces Zionward were set, 
Vows with their lips to thee they 
vowed : — 


“ But thou, soul-searching God! hast 
known 


The hearts of all that bent the knee, 
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And hast accepted those alone, 
In spirit and truth that worshipp’d thee. 


« People of many a tribe and tongue, 
Men of strange colours, climates, lands, 
Have heard thy truths, thy glory sung, 
And offer’d pray’r, with holy hands, 


« Still, as the light of morning broke 
O’er island, continent, and deep, 
Thy far-spread family awoke, 
Sabbath all round the world to keep. 


«« From east to west the sun survey'd, 

From north to south, adoring throngs ; 

And still where evening stretch’d her 
shade, 

The stars came forth to hear their songs. 


« Harmonious as the winds and seas, 

In halcyon days, when storms are flown, 
Rose all earth’s Babel-languages, 

In pure accordance, to thy throne. 
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“ Nor angel-trumpets sound more clear ; 
Not elders’ harps, nor seraphs’ lays, 
Yield music sweeter to thine ear 

Than humble pray’r and thankful praise. 


** And not a pray’r, a tear, a sigh, 
Hath fail’d to-day some suit to gain; 
To those in trouble thou wert nigh, 
Not one hath sought thy face in vain. 


‘* Thy poor were bountifully fed, 

Thy chasten’d sons have kiss’d the rod ; 
Thy mourners have been comforted, 
The pure in heart have seen their God. 


«* Yet one pray’r more ;—and be it one, 
In which both heav’n and earth accord !— 
Fulfil thy promise to thy Son, 

Let all that breathe call Jesus Lord. 


‘His throne and sovereignty advance ; 

For his soul's travail let him see 

The heathen bis inheritance, 

And earth’s last bound his portion be.” 
Pp. 39, 40. 
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A Companion for the Season of Maternal 
Solicitude, with an Appendix, contain- 
ing Hints for the Nursery. By Thomas 
Searle, Stony Stratford. pp. 224. 
Westley and Davis, London. 

Tus is a very useful publication, 

and calculated for very general cir- 

culation among the class of persons 
for whom it is especially designed. 

Sach a work has long been wanted, 

and many pastors have felt regret at 

not being able to put into the hands 
of those of their charge, who ex- 
pected the hour of “ nature’s sorrow,” 

a book adapted to their circumstances. 

The Tract Society published, some 

years ago, a page or two on the sub- 

ject; but its brevity necessarily occa- 
sioned it to be superficial. 

Mr. Searle has efliciently supplied 
us with the desideratum, and we 
anticipate an extensive, though quiet 
diffusion of this valuable manual in 
many dwellings, whither it will enter 
as a comforter. A vein of genuine 
and experimental religion pervades 
every part of this little volume. 

In future editions, some further 
attention to composition, and to some 
of the;rules of grammar, will be de- 

N. S. No. O06, 


sirable. On the whole, the execution 
is as highly creditable to the author, 
as the design is honourable to the 
Christian parent. 

Amidst topics of maternal consola- 
tion, we regret to observe a total 
omission of all reference to the ** im- 
perishable covenant,” on which paren- 
tal faith is encouraged to lay its 
firmest grasp. Surely an allusion, 
if not a separate chapter, (to be 
omitted by any reader disposed to do 
so,) could not “have given offence 
to saints, the Gentile, or the Jew.” 

All that is candid and unsectarian 
we admire, and would cherish, but 
to withhold such reliefs from those 
who would receive and appreciate 
them, seems more than truth or affec- 
tion requires. We know the amiable 
writer so well, as to give him credit 
for the best motives, for this sup- 
pression, and not to fear his misap- 
prehending our remarks. We hope 
every pious parent, friend, and mini- 
ster, will place this little work in the 
hands of our sisters in the faith, who 
are looking forward to the hour of 
danger and deliverance. 


5 il 
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The Christian’s Privilege, or Words of 
Comfort for his Hours of Sadness. By 
Rev Didney Robinson, M. A, Curate of 
Finningley, in the Diocese of York. 
pp- 196. Seeley and Sons, Fleet Street, 

ndon. 

Aw admirable companion for a sick 
room—a friendly visit to the house of 
mourning. The Holy Spirit, em- 
phatically called the Comforter, has 
graciously influenced the excellent 
curate of Finningley, in this valuable 
composition. 

The work consists of twenty-four 
very short Homilies, or Sermons, on 
as many portions of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. There are several on the sub- 
ject of prayer, which are by far the 
most excellent, though all is good. 

Judging from the exercises of heart, 
visible in every page, from the rich 
acquaintance with the word of God, 
spiritually understood, from the 
books quoted, or referred to, by our 
author, and above all, from the vast 
importance attached to prayer in con- 
junction with the use of appointed 
means; we should conclude, this re- 
mote hamlet in the diocese of York, 
to be privileged beyond the common 
lot of country villages. Such mini- 
sters are the men ‘‘ whose virtues are 
more felt than seen.” 

Nor can we fail to notice the strik- 
ing contrast exhibited in the spirit, 
temper, and tendency of a recent pro- 
duction of the princely Bishop resid- 
ing in that neighbourhood, and the 
devout production of the working 
curate. 

If every, one who exalteth himself 
shall be abased, and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted, we can be at 
no loss to foretell the destinies of the 
lordly Van Mildert, and the labourer 
at Fioningley. ‘‘ Their works do fol- 
low them!” 


—— 


Discourses delivered at the Ordination of P 


the Rev Joseph Sortain, at North Street 
Chapel, Brighton, April 5, 1882. Lon- 
don: Westley and Davis. 

Tuis neatly printed volume comprises 
an Introductory Discourse by Rev. 
William Hodson, of Sion Chapel, Lon- 
don; a Charge to the minister, by Rev. 
James Sherman, of Reading; and a 
Sermon to the people by Rev. George 
Clayton, of Walworth. 

Mr. Hodson’s discourse, unusually 
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brief as it is, contains much important 
matter well arranged. be charge 
is characterized throughout by so much 
sacred unction, as to constitute its 
perusal a devotional exercise. The 
introduction of Scripture is remark- 
ably happy. We would particularly 
refer to the quotation from the bene- 
diction of the dying patriarch to his 
son Joseph. 

Mr. Clayton’s sermon is a vigorous 
production, and is evidently the re- 
sult of much experience and practical 
observation. His testimony to the 
harmony of all the officiating ministers 
in Brighton is calculated to defeat the 
end for which it is given. Cowper 
says, ‘‘ Asseveration breeds a doubt.” 
Silence would have prevented suspi- 
cion; suspicion once excited produces 
inquiries, and these naturally generate 
evil surmises. 





Reflections and Admonitory Hints of the 
Principal of a Seminary, on retiring from 
the Duties of his Station. Pp.89. Lon- 
don : Simpkin and Marshall. 


*“* Days should speak, and multitude 
of years should teach wisdom ;” and 
here is this saying fulfilled. The ve~ 
nerable Principal of the Seminary long 
since established by his excellent and 
revered father, Dr. Fawcett, retires 
after fifty years of successful labour 
among the young, and on this solemn 
occasion, addresses these salutary ad- 
monitions to the numerous youth— 
more than 2000—who yet survive, 
of those who had been educated un- 
der his care. 

Why this Institution should cease to 
exist, and under what circumstances 
the author has entered the order 
of Emeritus, we are not informed, but 
with the book before us we have the 
fullest satisfaetion. 

Indeed, it is matter of unfeigned 
raise to God, when the best interests 
of the rising generation are so con- 
scientiously and so supremely re- 
garded in a course of education. Re- 
ligion should not be a part of instruc- 
tien, but that which pervades the 
whole; it should animate the entire 
system. At the Hall, “ the reading 
of the Holy Seriptares and family 
prayer morning and evening, were 
therefore considered as an essential 
part of the business of each day, no 
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engagement being allowed to interfere 
with these exercises.” 

We are confident that in recom- 
mending this excellent publication to 
every pious preceptor in the kingdom, 
we are doing God service ; particu- 
larly in the conviction that he who has 
read will approve it, and introduce it 
to the notice of the youth over whom 
he may have influence. 

May the Good Spirit descend on all 
our seminaries of religion and learn- 
ing, and in coming days the church 
and the world shall derive the benefit 
of the copious and promised effusion. 





Scripture Principles of Education. By 
Caroline Fry. James Nisbet, Berners 
Street. 

We are glad again to meet our amiable 

friend, and to welcome her efficient 

aid in benefiting the rising generation. 

Excellent sentiments, well illustrated 
and powerfully enforced, are to be 
found in this modest and unpretending 
volume. ‘The several essays of which 
it consists, were originally published 
in a periodical work, and are now 
collected and presented to the world 
in the order in which they were sent 
to the press as fugitive pieces. There 
is consequently little connexion be- 
tween the papers, beyond the general 
agreement of sentiment and subject. 

The views entertained by the au- 
thoress on the subject of teaching very 
little children to pray, are judicious 
and practical ; for the principal evil in 
most treatises on education is, that 
much which is recommended is not 
reducible to practice. 

Nothing in this volume has more 
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satisfied us, than the full statements 
on the radical and universal depravity 
of the human family, and the early. 
manifestation of inherent corruption. 
Can those be qualified for medical 
duties, whatever may be their scien- 
tific attainments, who deny the exis- 
tence of disease? The children of 
this world are too wise to tolerate 
such ; yet such empirics have been 
found in the moral world. They ex- 
isted centuries ago, and were rebuked 
by Him who knows what is in man, 
when he said, “ they that are whole 
need not a physician, but they that 
are sick.” 





A Brief View of Sacred History from the 
Creation of the World to the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans. By 
Esther Copley. London: W. Darton 
and Son, Holborn Hill. Pp. 288. 

Mrs. Cop.Ley’s pen has ever been 
usefully employed ; we know much of 
the good which has been effected by 
her ‘‘ Cottage Comforts,” and feel 
assured, that her advice, if acted on, 
would greatly augment the happiness 
of our peasantry. She states her ob- 
ject to be the benefit of the labouring 
and learning classes. 

To the latter is the present publica- 
tion addressed, and contains much 
very important and useful knowledge. 

To say there is nothing new is no 
dispraise, for to work up old materials, 
to adapt to the juvenile understand- 
ing the stores of scattered informa- 
tion, and above all, to make them 
subservient to a fuller acquaintance 
with the sacred Scriptures, is neither 
an easy or ignoble task. 
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WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 

“A History of Protestant Noncon- 
say in the County of York,” by the 
Rev. Th 
* Principles of Dissent.” The object of 
the author is to record the origin, pro- 
gress, and present state of all the re- 
spective Societies of the Presbyterian, 
Independent, and Baptist denomina- 
tions, in each of the three Ridings: 
together with a Memoir of their succes- 
sive Pastors or Ministers. 

Baynes and Son’s Annual Catalogue 


‘of Books for 1833, containing an exten- 


omas Scales, of Leeds, author of . 


sive Collection of Books in all Languages, 
and every Department of Literature. 

The Harmony of Religious Truth and 
Human Reason, asserted in a series of 
Essays. By John Howard Hinton, A.M. 
12mo. 

Saturday Evening, by the author of 
“ Natural History of Enthusiasm.” A 
new Edition, being the third thousand. 
8vo. 

The Christian Directory; or, Guide 
to Daily Walking with God, for Young 
Persons. By Thomas Timpson, author 
of “ A Companion to the Bible.” 

5H 2 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


— —— 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
IKELAND. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the above 
Association, for the maintenance of 
fraternal intercourse, and the con- 
ducting of Home Missionary labour, 
was held in Moy, on Wednesday, the 
83ist of October. On Tuesday even- 
ing, an appropriate introductory dis- 
course was delivered by the Rev. R. 
M‘Master, of Ballycraigey; the text 
was 2 Cor. v. 11, On Wednesday 
morning, at half-past seven, the usual 
prayer meeting was held, to implore 
the divine blessing on the labours of 
all Missionary Societies, and especially 
on the efforts of the churches asso- 
ciated in this ‘‘ Union.” At eleven 
o’clock, an impressive discourse, 
founded on Ephesians v. 14, was de- 
livered by the Rev. N. Sheppard, of 
Newry. The business of the Union 
was then transacted, when the Trea- 
surer, James Reid, Esq. of Black- 
watertown, was called to the Chair. 
The annual Report was read by the 
Rev. James Carlile, of Belfast. In 
the Report, the Managing Committee 
acknowledge with gratitude to God, 
that they had been enabled, in some 
measure, to accomplish the different 
objects contemplated by the Union. 
They had obtained an entrance into 
Blackburn Academy for one young 
man from the church in Moy, who 
now enjoys the literary and theologi- 
cal advantages, which that excellent 
Seminary is known to afford. Dur- 
ing the past year they have had an 
active young minister occupying seve- 
ral very important and encouraging 
stations, establishing Sunday Schools, 
and conducting Bible classes, &c. 
The Report contained an important 
suggestion to next year’s Committee, 
viz. to endeavour to form Provincial 
Associations, on the same plan as 
English County Associations, that the 
churches in each province might enjoy 
more of friendly intercourse ; and that 
these Provincial Associations should 
all meet annually as a ‘* Congrega- 





tional Union.”” The Report gratefully 
acknowledged the liberality of several 
English churches, especially those in 
the North, when a deputation had 
been sent. During the proceedings, 
the resolutions passed by the “‘ Con- 
gregational Union of England,” rela- 
tive to the Irish Union, and the de- 
claration read, but not discussed at 
its meeting, were introduced by one 
of the Secretaries, when the following 
resolutions were unanimously, and 
most cordially carried by the meet- 


ing 

I. That the meeting has heard with 
high satisfaction the formation of a 
Congregational Union for Eugland 
and Wales; they receive, with un- 
mixed pleasure, the assurance of kind 
Christian regard given by its members, 
and will be happy to hold that friendly 
interconrse, which has been so kindly 
and affectionately proposed. 

II. That this meeting would re- 
commend to the churches connected 
with the Union, the propriety of con- 
sidering whether it would be consis- 
tent with their principles, to publish 
for the information of the public, a 
declaration of their faith and order; 
and if so, whether the declaration read, 
but not discussed at the meeting of the 
General Union for England and Wales, 
contain a fair explanation of that faith 
and order. 





MONMOUTHSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGLISH CHURCHES. 


Tue eighteenth half-yearly meeting 
of the Monmouthshire Association of 
English churches and ministers, was 
held at Lanvaply, on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, 1832. 

Religious Services.—The Rev. 
Messrs. Loader, Gillman, Lamb, and 
Byron preached; Messrs. Evans, 
Davies, Lewis, Armitage, Hopkins, 
and Campbell, (Baptist,) engaged in 
prayer. 

Business —Reports of Sunday 
schools received : on the increase, The 
supply of Long Town Chapel, which 
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had been shut up for some time, en- 
couraged. The cases of Pont-y-Pool 
and Bassaley Chapels, signed. Re- 
solved, ‘* That it is highly expedient 
that each church depute two of its 
members, in conjunction with the 
minister, to represent it at the half- 
yearly meetings ; and that these re- 
presentatives raise funds, in whatever 
mode each congregation may deem 
best, to aid the objects of this Asso- 
ciation. 

Note.—Sermons were added in the 
Welsh language, to meet the wishes 
of individuals at Lanvaply. This As- 
sociation was formed to promote the 
advantage of those who speak Eng- 
lish in this country, without inter- 
fering with the abundant labours of 
brethren in the ancient British tongue. 

JouNn ARMITAGE, 
Secretary of the Association. 
NORTH LINCOLN ASSOCIATION OF 
INDEPENDENT MINISTERS. 
Tue half yearly meeting of ‘“ The 
North Lincoln Association of Inde- 
sana Ministers,” was held at the 
ev. J. Pain’s, Horncastle, on the | 1th 
and 12th of October. The Preachers 
on the occasion were Messrs. Brooks, 
of Kirton, and Blackburn, of Lon- 
don. Among other resolutions, the 
following, referring to the General 
Congregational Union, were unani- 
mously adopted. 

‘That this Association, cordially 
approving the objects contemplated by 
the Congregational Union, is desirous 
of being enrolled with its adherents. 

** That this Association recognizes 
* the declaration of faith, church or- 
der and discipline,’ proposed by the 
Congregational Union, as expressing 
the sentiments generally entertained 
by Congregational Churches. 

“That the Secretary of this Asso- 
ciation (the Rev. J. Pain) with either 
the Rev. G. Gladstone, of Lincoln, or 
T. Haynes, of Boston, be appointed 
the Deputies to the next annual meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union. 

‘* That these Resolutions be com- 
municated to the Secretary of the Con- 
gregational Union, and to the Editors 
of the Congregational Magazine.” 

On the afternoon of Thursday, a 
Missionary meeting was held, at which 
it was determined, ‘‘ that it is expe- 


dient that an Auxiliary Missionary 
Society be formed for the county of 
Lincoln; that the Associated Minis- 
ters, with a Lay Gentleman from each 
Church, be appointed as a Provisional 
Committee ; and that the anniversary 
of the Auxiliary be held in the first 
week of June, at the place where the 
Association meets.” 

The services of both days were un- 
usually interesting and impressive, a 
more than wonted measure of divine 
assistance appearing to rest on the 
ministers and people. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL BOARD. 

Meeting of the Congregational Board 
of Ministers at the Congregational 
Library, Tuesday, Nov. 13, 1832. 

It was resolved, 

‘* That the Board has received with 
feelings of deep concern, and un- 
affected regret, the intelligence of the 
decease of their late revered Secre- 
tary, the Rev. Tuomas Harper. 
They deem it their duty, upon this 
solemn occasion, to record the high 
sense they entertain of the value of 
his services to this body, and of the 
assiduity, correctness, punctuality, and 
disinterested kindness, with which he 
fulfilled, gratuitously, and for so many 
years, the duties of his office. They 
further unite in an expression of their 
Christian sympathy with his respected 
widow, and bereaved family, implor- 
ing for them those supports and con- 
solations which are adapted to their 
present circumstances.” 





RESOLUTIONS REFERRING TO THE 
PRESENT STATE OF DISSENTERS, 
Passed by the Board of Baptist Mi- 
nisters, especially convened at Fen 
fourt, Nov. 6, 1832; the Rev. 

Wittiam Newman, D.D. in the 

Chair. 

I. Tuat as Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers, they rejoice in the increas- 
ing attention now awakened in the 
public mind to the rights of every part 
of the community. 

Il. That of all the rights which be- 
long to them as British subjects, those 
which regard the spiritual interests of 
mankind are deemed the most sacred. 

ILI. That, therefore, whilst they ad_ 
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mire the patience with which their 
forefathers endured those disadvan- 
tages which still remain on the Dis- 
senters, yet they are compelled to 
declare, that those disadvantages are 
unjust, since God has ordained that 
religion should be free. 

IV. That they, therefore, feel it a 
matter of injustice to be compelled by 
law, to support a religion from which 
they conscientiously dissent, con- 
vinced as they are that the expense 
attending the support of Christian 
ministers, the celebration of Christian 
worship, and the extension of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, should not be 
compulsory but free; and that the 
most honourable maintenance any 
man can enjoy is that of the Christian 
minister, when, like his Saviour, he 
derives it from the spontaneous, li- 
beral, and affectionate contributions of 
those who receive spiritual advantage 
from his instructions. 

V. That the employment of religion 
as an instrument for purposes of po- 
litical igre and the employ- 
ment of political force in the support 
of religion are alike unjust to the 
people and derogatory from the dig- 
a | and worth of religion itself. 

I. That they hold it incumbent on 
them at all times, and especially at 
this time of high political excitement, 
to discountenance to the utmost of 
their power and influence, those mea- 
sures (how good soever in their object) 
which are not legal, constitutional, 
and peaceable. 

VII. That they entertain a lively 
confidence in his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and an earnest hope that by 
means of a Reformed Parliament, all 
compulsory payments for the support 
and extension of the Christian re- 
ligion wil] cease. 

VIII. That they feel it an impera- 
tive duty, which they owe to them- 
selves, to their congregations, to their 
king, and country, and, above all, to 
their Lord and Saviour, whose they 
ure, and whom they serve, most pub- 
licly to make an avowal of those prin- 
ciples, which are deeply fixed on their 
own minds, and will, ere long, they 
doubt not, be the governing principles 
of all who worship the true God on 
every nation. 


J. B. Suenston, Secretary. 
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SPECIAL PUBLIC MEETING IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH THE DEPARTURE OF 
FRENCH MISSIONARIES. 


AN important and unusually gratifying 
meeting was held on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 6th instant, in the Poultry 
Chapel, where a numerous assembly 
of the friends of Christian missions, 
more especially of the members of the 
London Missionary Society, met to 
testify their fraternal affection towards 
three Christian brethren from the Pa- 
ris Missionary Scciety, Rev. Messrs. 
Arboussett and Cassalis, ministers, 
and Mr. Gosselin, artisan, who have 
arrived within the last few days from 
France, and expect to embark dur- 
ing the week for the Cape of Good 
Hope. They will thence proceed to 
join their brethren who accompanied 
Dr. Philip on his return to Africa in 
1829, and after labouring in union and 
harmony with our Missionaries at Lat- 
takoo, until the way appeared open 
for establishing themselves among the 
Zoolas, who reside still further in the 
interior, have now commenced a mis- 
sion in the territory of the latter under 
encouraging prospects. After singing, 
the Rev. Henry Townley read suitable 
portions of the Scriptures, and after of- 
fering the grateful acknowledgments of 
the assembly on behalf of the Mission- 
aries and the Churches by which they 
had been sent forth, implored the pre- 
sence and sanction of the Great Head 
of the Church on the proceedings of 
the evening. The Rev. Dr. Bennett 
then delivered to the brethren an ap- 
propriate, encouraging, and affection- 
ate address, founded on Acts xxviii. 15, 
The assembly was then addressed by 
the Rev. Mr. Cassalis, who gave a brief, 
but interesting and cheering account 
of the progress of the Paris Missiovary 
Society, and implored on behalf of 
himself and his brethren, the prayers 
of British Christians, The Rev. 
George Collison then, by solemn 
prayer, commended the brethren to 
the guidance, protection, and blessing 
of the Divine Lord of Missions. At 
the the close of the prayer the con- 
gregation united, evidently with deep 
feeling, in singing the parting hymn ; 
after which the blessing was pro- 
nounced, and the numerous assembly 
retired. 

It is but rarely that we are favoured 
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with the opportunity which such a 
meeting affords, to blend our sympa- 
thies and prayers with the Protestants 
of France, especially in connection 
with that noble object to which they 
are now, amidst the agitation of civil 
and political rumours, directing their 
attention—the communication of the 
Gospel to the nations. We hail these 
occasions as the harbingers of brighter 
days for the church and the world, 
when the churches of England and 
France shall be more closely united in 
the most sacred bonds for the diffusion 
of one common faith, which shall ulti- 
mately be universal and supreme. We 
most cordially welcome our brethren 
to our Capital; bid them God speed 
on their voyage; and trust the many 
prayers offered up on their behalf will 
bring down upon their own spirits, 
and their glorious work, the richest 
benedictions of the Most High. 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


AT a meeting of gentlemen, friends 
to the Abolition of British Colonial 
Slavery, held at the King’s Head, 
Poultry, Nov. 5, 1832. Present, Mr. 
James Cropper in the chair; 
Rev. — Palmer, J. Blackburn, 
John Burnett, J. Bennett, D. D. 
Dr.Cox, — Chin, T. Price, C. Stovel, 
R. Halley, and John Arundel; also 
Messrs. Z. Macauley, E. Cooper, Josh. 
Stanger, — Pewtress, Robert Jowitt, 
R. Barrett, and Mr. Joseph Sturge 
and Capt. Moorsom, R.N. and others. 
Resolved,—That a Committee of 
Correspondence, consisting of mem- 
bers of the different denominations of 
Christians, be now formed, to corre- 
spond without delay with the friends 
of the immediate Abolition of Slavery, 
in those parts of the kingdom where 
Candidates for Parliament have not 
declared themselves in favour of that 
measure, and to urge upon them to 
procure, without delay, a distinct reply 
to the following query :— Whether, in 
the event of their becoming Members 
of the ensuing Parliament, they will 
strenuously promote and vote for the 
immediate and total Abolition of Bri- 
tish Colonial Slavery ; it being clearly 
understood that this means the imme- 
diate release of the Slaves from the 
condition of goods and chatteis in 
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which they now stand, to place them 
under the protection of such laws as 
shall secure to them the rights and 
privileges of the other classes of Bri- 
tish subjects. 

Resolved, —That measures be jm- 
mediately taken for establishing simi- 
lar Committees in Edinburgh and 
Dublin. 

NEW INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, HAD- 

LEIGH, SUFFOLK. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 6, a new chapel, 
which will accommodate twelve hun- 
dred persons, with school-rooms and 
vestry, was opened at Hadleigh, when 
two sermons were preached by the 
Rev. James Stratten and the Rev. 
Andrew Reed. A very considerable 
revival of religion has taken place 
in this town and the surrounding vil- 
lages, under the ministry of the Rev. 
Mr. Raven; and the Christian liberality 
of the congregation has been display- 
ed in their undertaking to pay the 
whole expense of the new erection, 
which is calculated to be about £3000. 
No collection was, therefore, made at 
the opening of the chapel. 





OPENING SERVICE AT THE NEW CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHAPEL, OXFORD. 
On Thursday, the 8th of November, 
a new and spacious chapel, 60 feet, 
by 40 within, erected by the friends 
of the Congregational’ Denomination 
of Protestant Dissenters, was opened 
in the city of Oxford. The Rev. 
William Copley, pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church in that city, and successor 
to the Rev. J. Hinton, began the 
service with reading and prayer. The 
Rev. John Leifchild, of Craven Cha- 
pel, London, then preached from Ma- 
lachi, i. 14. In the afternoon the Rev. 
— Tysoe, of Wallingford, prayed and 
read a portion of the Scriptures, after 
which the Rev. Ebenezer Sterne, of 
Camberwell, preached from John iii. 
30; “He must increase:” and in 
the evening, after reading and prayer 
by the Rev. D. W. Aston, of Buck- 
ingham, the Rev. John Clayton, of 
the Poultry Chapel, London, preached 
from Luke ii. 34, 35. The cold and 
rainy state of the weather, and the 
visit of the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria to the City and 
University on that day, prevented, 
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there is no doubt, many persons from 
being present at the two former ser- 
vices. Yet, notwithstanding these 
unfavourable circumstances, the con- 
gregations were large, and in the 
evening there were more than could be 
accommodated with seats. The collec- 
tions after the services amounted to 
rather more than sixty pounds. 

The City of Oxford, celebrated on 
account of its ancient and famous 
University, contains, with its suburbs, 
upwards of twenty-two thousand in- 
habitants. To meet the spiritual ne- 
cessities of this large and increasing 
population, the only places of public 
worship, beside those of the Esta- 
blished Church, were a Methodist 
Chapel, and one in which the late Mr. 
Hinton officiated, till a few years ago, 
when a small chapel was erected in 
St. Clemeut’s, in the suburbs; and 
last year a third chapel for the ac- 
commodation of a Baptist Church, 
was built by the Rev. H. Bulteel, 
late curate of St. Ebbs. This state 
of things had long engaged the atten- 
tion of the friends of religion, espe- 
cially those of the Congregational 
order, in and near Oxford, and excited 
in them an ardent desire to furnish 
the inhabitants with farther accommo- 
dations for hearing the gospel. At 
length some members of the church 
and congregation under the pastoral 
care of Mr. Copley, formed a resolu- 
tion of erecting a new place of wor- 
ship. In this work of christian zeal, 
they were countenanced by their es- 
teemed Pastor, who has, on this occa- 
sion set a praiseworthy example of 
christian liberality, in recommending 
the case to the patronage of the reli- 
gious and benevolent community, and 
in supporting his recommendation by 
a donation of five pounds, to assist 
in carrying the design into execution. 

The purchase of the ground for the 
site of the Chapel was £1400. The 
conveyance and vesting it validly in 
trust, the erection of the building, and 
other necessary expenses, amount to 
£2000, making in the whole £3400. To 
meet this expense, a gentleman in Lon- 
don, well known for his zeal and libe- 
rality in such cases, contributed £500. 
Another gentleman in Oxford, £100. 
The few persons—only about nine or 
ten in number—who took upon them- 
selves the responsibility of the under- 
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taking, contributed more than £820. 
A few more friends added to these 
sums enough to make the whole 
amount £1700, which has been paid, 
leaving about the same sum to be 
provided for. For this an appeal 
must be made to the liberality of a 
benevolent public: and, when the 
zeal, and the efforts of a few respon- 
sible persons, and all the other cir- 
cumstances of the case are considered, 
it is presumed that it will not fail to 
excite a general and lively interest in 
its favour, and to receive that support, 
to which it appears to be so well en- 
titled. 





ORDINATIONS, 


On the 26th of April, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Hayne, (late of Rotterdam,) was 
publicly recognized as Pastor of the 
Congregational Church assembling at 
Ebenezer Chapel, Darwen, Lanca- 
shire. The service was commenced 
by the Rev. S. Nichols, of Lower 
Chapel, Darwin; the introductory 
discourse was given, and the usual 
enquiries presented, by the Rev. J. 
Ely, of Rochdale; the intercessory 
prayer was offered by the Rev. L. 
Foster, of Blackburn ; the charge to 
the Minister was delivered by the Rev. 
R. S. McAll, of Manchester; and the 
Sermon to the people was preached 
by the Rev. R. Fletcher, of Manches- 
ter, who preceded Mr. Hayne at Dar- 
wen; the Rev. S. Ellis, of Bolton, 
concluded with prayer. 

On the 9th of August, the Rev. W. 
Craig was ordained to the pastoral 
office at Belthorn, Lancashire; the 
Rev. B. Nightingale, of Park, introdu- 
ced the service; the Rev. J. Hayne, of 
Ebenezer Chapel, Darwen, gave the in- 
troductory address and asked the usual 
questions; the Rev. E. Miller, of Sil- 
coates (formerly pastor at Belthorn,) 
presented the ordination prayer; the 
Rev. T. Craig, of Bocking, delivered 
the charge to hisbrother; the Rev. 8. 
Nichols, of Lower Chapel, Darwen, 
preached to the people; and the Rev. 
B. Winder, of Edgeworth, closed with 
prayer. 

On the 29th of August, the Rev. J. 
Cummins was ordained to the pas- 
toral office at Blackpool, Lancashire. 
The Rev. — Edwards, of Garstang, 
opened the service; the Rev. J. 
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Hayne, of Darwen,delivered the intro- 
ductory discourse ; the Rev. D.Griffith, 
of Kirkham, presented the ordinaticn 
prayer; the Rev. R. Slate, of Preston, 
gave the charge; the Rev. D. Carn- 
son, of Preston, addressed the church, 
and closed the service with prayer. 
On the 7th of November, the Rev. 
Wm. Hackett was set apart to the 
pastoral work at Inglewhite, Lan- 
cashire. The Rev. R. Slate, of Pres- 
ton, commenced ; the Rev. J. Hague, of 
Ebenezer Chapel, Darwen, delivered 
the introductory discourse; the Rev. 
D. Griffith, of Kirkham, presented the 
ordination prayer ; the Rev. G. Great- 
bach, of Southport, addressed the 
pastor; the Rev. S. Nichols, of Lower 
Chapel, Darwen, preached to the peo- 
le; and the Rev. R. Richards, of 
alkerfold, coneluded with prayer. 
The Rev. D. Williams, late of 
Forest Green, near Nailsworth, hav- 
ing recently accepted an unanimous 
invitation from the Independent 
Church at Kingswood, Wilts, (vacant 
by the death of the Rev. C. Daniel,) a 
public recognition of the union took 
place on Wednesday, October 3d. 
The Rev. — Neeton, of Dursley, com- 
menced the service by reading and 
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prayer; the Rev. T. F. Newman, 
(Baptist) of Shortwood, stated the 
principles of dissent; the Rev. J. 
Burder, M.A., of Stroud, offered up 
the designation-prayer; the Rev. E. 
Cox, of Euley, delivered a sermon to 
the minister and the people, on their 
reciprocal duties from Heb. xiii. 17 ; 
and the Rev. T. White, of Chalford, 
concluded with prayer. 

In the evening the venerable Rev. 
R. Hill, of Surrey Chapel, preached 
a most animating and impressive dis~ 
course from Acts xxvi. 17,18. The 
Rev. D. Thomas, of Wotton-under- 
edge; the Rev. W. Richards, of 
Stonehouse ; and the Rev. T. Jones, 
of Wotton-under- edge, engaged in the 
devotional services 





Tue University of Dartmouth, in 
the State of New Hampshire, New 
England, has conferred, in the hand- 
somest manner, by diploma, the de- 

ree of Doctor of Divinity upon the 
5 Wma. Urwick, Pastor of the 
Congregational Church, York Street, 
Dublin. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 





CARLSHULD ON THE WANUBE. 


Donations to the Protestant congrega- 
tion at Carlshald, on the Danube Moss, for 
the erection of their church and school, 
under the pastorship of the Kev. G, 
Pechtner. 


A Friend, by Dr. Pye Smith--£1 0 
Mr. George Parker, Hackney 1 0 
Mrs. Moore and Friends----- 2 10 
Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, Homerton 1 0 

At Messrs, Hankey and Co. 
W. A. Hankey-«-+--+++eeees 
Two Young Ladies, A Ditto. - 

0 


ecco 


-_ om = 
_ 
eccceo 
eccoco 


John Jones, Upper Norton St. 
Thomas Hankey --+++--+++- oe 
J. Ge Hates: «ce ccreseccse ee 

Per Rev. J. Arundel. 
me en BA ee 5 0 0 
S. Davenport-.--+---++-++++ 10 0 O 
Miss Wilsou, Highbury Grove 1 1 0 


N, S, No. 96, 


Miss Mary M‘Neil, from a few 


Female Friends-.-----.- £1.41 
W. Cox, of Wolton.---.---.. 100 
Mrs. Walker, Ponders End--- 5 0 0 
Miss Walker, Ditto------- ss 8 0 6 


OUTLINE OF THE PLAN OF CHURCH 
REFORMATION PROJECTED BY THE 
“ CHURCH REFORMATION SOCIETY.” 


‘THe Provisional Committee of the 
Church Reformation Society, in pur- 
suance of resolutions ed at a meet- 
ing held at Exeter Hall, on the 6th of 
September, 1832, submit for considera- 
tion the following summary of the prin- 
ciples of the Society, and the object it 
has in view. 

“Tt recognizes as essential principles 
of its constitution, the firmest attach- 
ment to, and maintenance of, the arti- 
cles, doctrines, and Liturgy of the Church 
of England ; the inviolability of the na- 
tional Church as by law establi ai the 

5 
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inalienable nature of church property 
from ecclesiastical purposes; the inte- 
grity of all vested rights therein ; and 
the support of the episcopal order as of 
scriptural and apostolical institution. 

“Convinced that a strong and general 
desire exists in the country for a reform 
in the administration of the Church, and 
fearful lest the desire should manifest 
itself in a manner injurious to the cause 
of religion, this society will be careful to 
prevent its proceedings from assuming a 
political character, and will seek to place 
any measure of reformation which it may 
propose, upon a purely scriptural and re- 
ligious foundation. 

** As it. considers that the bishops and 
clergy should be themselves instrumental 
in preparing such measures as shall be 
brought before the legislature, the so- 
ciety will, in the first instance, in order 
more effectually to advance its objects, 
recommend the presentation of petitions 
to his Majesty and both Houses of Par- 
liament for such enactments as may ren- 
der the convocation an efficient eccle- 
siastical synod, affording a full and fair 
representation of the clergy. 

** The objects of the Society are— 

“1, To attain the gradual abolition of 
ey | of benefices with cure of souls. 

‘2. To put an end to the non-residence 
of all ranks of the clergy. 

“3. By the abolition of all sinecure 
offices, and by some graduated scale of 
assessment on larger benefices, to remedy 
the inadequate remuneration of many of 
the clergy, to supply the deficiency of 
glebe houses, and the want of churches 
and ministerial instructior in populous 
districts. 

“4. To suggest the necessity of a 
course of strictly professional study, and 
a period of probation for holy orders, so 
as to secure ministers duly qualified for 
their sacred and responsible office. 

“5. To facilitate the endowment of 
places of worship, and to provide more 
ample and suitable accommodation for 
the poor. 

* 6. To provide for the superannua- 
tion of aged orinfirm ministers. 

“7. To remedy the evils of the present 
system of Church patronage. 

“8. To devise the best mode of com- 
_ mutation of tithe. 

“9. To remove the great dispropor- 
tion of the episcopal revenue, and thus 
preclude the necessity of commendams, 
obviate the temptation to translations, 
and provide for uv division of the more 
extensive sees, aud the revival of suf 
fragan bishops. 

“10. To consider whether the inte- 
rests of the Church (after an efficient 


convocation shall have been established), 
require the presence of the archbishops 
and bishops in Parliament; and, if not, 
to recommend that no prelate hereafter 
appointed have a seat in the House of 
Lords. 

11. To recommend a revision of the 
canons. 

‘* 12. To promote the establishment of 
a diocesan synod. 

* 13 To collect, through various chan- 
nels, the opinions of well-informed, ju- 
dicious, and religious members of the 
community, upon the various evils and 
imperfections in the administration of the 
Church, together with the best means of 
correcting the same. 

“* 14. To ascertain the numbers of those 
who are favourable to an efficient and 
religious measure of Church Reform; 
the Society being convinced that a know- 
ledge of their character and principles 
will remove many fears and suspicions 
which are now groundlessly entertained 

‘€15. To promote petitions to his Ma- 
jesty and both Houses of Parliament ; 
and memorials to the Archbishops and 
Bishops, as to the various measures ne- 
cessary for the welfare of the Church. 


TRAFFIC ON THE LORD’S DAY. 

An extremely interesting and impor- 
tant meeting was held on the {3th ult. 
at the London Coffee House, Ludgate 
Hill, for the formation of a Society to be 
designated, ‘‘ The City of London So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Sunday 
Trading.” Sir A. Agnew, Bart. M.P. 
was called to the Chair ; and the meeting 
was appropriately and eloquently ad- 
dressed by the Hon. Baronet, and by 
the Rev. Drs. Fletcher and Burder; 
the Rev. Messrs, J. Clayton, Jun. M.A., 
H. G. Watkins, M.A., G. Clayton, J. 
Pratt, A.M., and D. Ruell, B.A.; Ald. 
Venables, M. P., Mr. Sheriff Peek, Col. 
Torrens, M. P., and R. J. Chambers, 
A. Pellatt, J. James, W. Pritchard, 
T. Wilson, F. Edwards, and J. Pratt, 
Esquires. The Society was fully esta- 
blisned, and a most respectable Com- 
mittee appointed. The following para- 
graphs, extracted from an admirable 
report made by the Select Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons to 
hear evidence, and report to that House 
on the best means of promoting a general 
observance of the Sabbath, may be re- 
garded as illustrative of the principles 
and objects of the Society : — 

“* 30. The objects to be attained by 
Legislation may be considered to be, 
first, a solemn and decent outward observ- 
ance of the Lord’s-day, as that portion 
of the week which is set apart by Divine 
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command for public worship; and next, 
the securing to every member of the 
community without any exception, and 
however low his station, the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of that day of rest 
which has been in mercy provided for 
him, and the privilege of employing it, 
as well in the sacred exercises for which 
it was ordained, as in the bodily relaxa- 
tion which is necessary for his well-being, 
and which, though a secondary end, is 
nevertheless also of high importance. 
7 e * 7 - al om . 

“ 36.. Your Committee beg the House 
distinctly to understand that they are 
very far from wishing that the Legisla- 
ture should revert to the principle of the 
14th section of the Act Ist, and the 5th 
section of the Act 23d of Queen Eliza- 
beth, whereby ‘ Forbearing to repair to 
church, chapel, or place of common 
prayer,’ subjected the individual to heavy 
penalties. On the contrary, they are 
fully impressed with the truth of the 
remark given in evidence by the Bishop 
of London, that such provisions were 
* a mistake in Legislation.” But it is one 
thing to force the conscience of a man, 
and it is auother to protect his civil 
liberty, of worshipping God according to 
his conscience on the Lord's-day, from 
the avaricious or disorderly encroach- 
ments of his wunconscientious neigh- 
bours.”’ * 

We cannot dismiss this subject with- 
out expressing our hearty concurrence 
in the principles on which the Society 
proposes to act, nor without congratu- 
lating the friends of religion and the 
country on its establishment. We con- 
fidently hope that it will have the co- 
operation both of the clergy and the 
laity, and that the result of its efforts 
will be the utter annihilation of Sunday 
trading, by which public decency is 
outraged, public morals corrupted to a 
lamentable extent, and the exertion of 
the ministers and friends of religion 
rendered to a considerable degree nuga- 
tory. 

Let Associations of a local nature be 
formed, and let petitions both from them 
and the various religious congregations 
be poured into Parliament at the com- 
mencement of its career. 

REVIVAL MEETING AT STAINES, 

MIDDLESEX. 

On Thursday, November 15, 1832, 

* The Report referred to is printed 
and published by Seeleys, of Fleet Street, 
at 6s. per hundred, and may be had also 
— Society, at its Office, 64, Corn- 

ill. 
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united meetings for prayer for a revival 
of religion were held at Staines, Middle- 
sex, in the Independent Chapel. The 
meetings took place at eleven, three, and 
six o’clock. It had been proposed to 
hold the afternoon meeting in the Bap- 
tist place of worship ; but in consequence 
of the number of persons assembling, 
that arrangement was found to be incon- 
venient. A succession of prayers, with 
short addresses intervening, were offered 
up by the ministers present, and the 
blessing and presence of the Lord seemed 
to be realized in a very pleasing degree, 
Though the state of the weather was very 
unfavourable, several friends to the ob- 
ject assembled from the neighbouring 
towns, and returned much impressed 
and delighted with the solemn and 
awakening services they had attended. 
Several ministers, both Independent and 
Baptist, took part in the services, among 
whom were Rev. J.S. Baker, late curate 
of Staines ; Stoughton, of Windsor ; Hall, 
of Poyle; Fuller, of Drayton ; Schofield, 
of Chertsey; Atkinson, of Hounslow; 
Bailey, of Datchet; West, of Sunbury ; 
Hawson and Porter, of Staines. 

It is fully expected that other meet- 
ings of the same character will shortly 
be held at Windsor, Poyle, Maidenhead, 
&c., which we may confidently expect 
will be even more delightful and encou- 
raging than this has been. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE LATE 
REV. CHARLES THURMAN. 

The Rev. Charles Thurman, Minister of 
the Independent Church, at Ripley, in 
Hampshire, died on Saturday, April 28, 
at the house of his father, in Nottingham, 
in the 28th year of his age. 

It was the happiness of Mr. Tharman 
to enjoy the advantage of an early and 
habitual religions education, his father 
having been a member of the Congrega- 
tional Church, in Nottingham, under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. R. Alliott, nearly 
torty years, and having very faithfully and 
usefully discharged the office of Deacon 
for aconsiderable partof that time. Keli- 
gion appeared to have taken considerable 
hold on the mind of Mr. Thurman almost 
from his infancy. When quite a boy, he, 
in union with several other youths of the 
same age, devoted himself to the distribu- 
tion of tracts, from house to house, and 
formed a Juvenile Missionary Society, 
which was indeed literally juvenile, but 
which, from so small a beginning, rose to 
a state of very considerable utility. 

Mr. Thurman having become a member 
of the church in which he had been 
brought up, and having evidenced a de- 
cided inclination towards the Christian 
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ministry, was recommended by the 
charch to the Committee of the College at 
Homerton, where he passed his course of 
studies in a very respectable maaner, and 
obtained the esteem and affection of his 
Tutors and fellow Stadents: but during 
that period there appeared symptoms of 
incipient consumption, which, although 
they were at the time subdued, seem 
never to have been eradicated from his 
constitation 

After the conclusion of his studies he 
accepted an invitation to take the 
ral care of an infant church recently 
formed at Ripley, in Hampshire, by the 
laborions and nseful exertions of the Rev. 
D. Gunn, of Christ Church, where he 
was ordained, in September, 1830. Here 
he continued to labour with acceptance 
and usefulness, till the beginning of last 
March, when he was suddenly seized 
with symptoms of pulmonary consumption, 
which baffled all haman skill. 

RECENT DEATH. 


On Thursday, October 4, 1832, Mrs- 





Acknowledgments and Minor Correspondence. 


Saran Smitn died at Hastings. She 
was the relict of the late Rev. Thomas 
Smith, of Trinity Chapel, Leather Lane, 
Holborn, London. By her decease, four 
children are left without parental care, 
and in circumstances of destitution, 

Several of the ministerial friends and 
acquaintances of the late Rev. Thomas 
Smith have already contributed. 

The following are some of the gentle- 
men and friends referred to: the Rev. 
R. Winter, D.D., J. Arundel, J. Leif- 
child, R. Stodhart, J. Ivimey, and J. 
Rees, London; Wm. Davis, Hastings ; 
and J. Jones, Birmingham. 


Died at Walworth, on Lord’s-day even- 
ing, Nov. 11, 1832, the Rev. Tuomas 
Harper, formerly pastor of the congre- 
gational church, which assembled at the 
London Road Chapel, Southwark, and 
for many years the punctual and upright 
Secretary to the Board of Congrega- 
tional Ministers of London and its Vi- 
cinity. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 
Communications have been received from Rev. Messrs. Dr. J. P. Smith— 


W. Clayton—A. Tidman—J. Parsous—J. 


Arundel—J. Jefferson —W. Davis— 


RK. Alliott, Jun.—8. Nichols—J. Macdonald —K. Fietcher—J. Hayae—Thos. Rus- 
sel—T. Milner—James Carlisle—Rippon Porter—John Bulmer—J. West—R. 


Philips—W. Ellis. 


Also from James Connell—W. Stroud, M.D.—R. M. Beverley, Esq.—J. B Wil- 
liams, LL.D —A. Allan—W. Elierby—Thos. Wileon—Henry Thompson—G, H. 
Bourne—Joshua Wilson— J. 8S. Hardy —H. Rogers— Veritas. 

We Lae wy d to call the attention of our readers to a bill, stitched up with 
this number of the magazime, and which explains our arrangements for the ensuing 


year. 
We ret to inform our C ‘ 
the Rev. Dr. Burder, that it w 


ndents who bave enquired after the portrait of 
pot now appear. 


e placed a picture of that 


geutieman, which was painted by Wildman, for the Library of Highbury College, in 
the hands of a respectable engraver, who has failed, it seems, to satisfy Dr. Bur- 
der’s friends in transferring the likeness, and it is therefore their wish that it 


should not be 


published. We yield to their request, but it is fit that our Subscribers 


should kmow that the sincerity of our promise is attested by the expense we have 


necessarily incurred. 
In reviewing the 
unaccoustably feli into a str: 


tingham weaver,” whereas he is 2 respectable bookseller at Manchester, 
weaver, who has recent! 
; secondly, we had heard that Mr, Wood's volume was pro- 


are these ; first, there is « Nottingham 
rable j be pe 
duced, amidst the care, svolici 


, and imterru 
or other beemae impressed with the idea thet 


pleasing little poem, Wood's “ Angel Visits,” last month, we 
e mistake. We represented the author as a * Not- 


The facts 
displayed conside- 


ions of business, and we some how 
r. Wood was the man, Our readers 


will recollect that we expressed our surprise thet this volume should display such a 
remarkable exemption from the characteriotic faults of the comparatively unedu- 
cated. We now wonder uo more. At the same time we are not disposed to think 
that the explanation with which we have been furnished, ought w affect, in any ma- 


terial ee, our reader's estimate of Mr, Wood's merits as a poets for though he 
has not laboured under ali the disadvantages which would Le implied in having heen 
a“ Notti 


m weaver,” we bave been given to understand, that he has had no 
small diflicuities ty contend with, of one Find or another ; we think, therefore, that 


his volume can still justly claim the title of ao ‘* extravrdinary performance,” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 
CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


FOR THE YEAR 1831. 





ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS 


OF 


THE CITY OF LONDON AND ITS ADJACENT BOROUGHS. 


Modern London, the metropolis 
of the British empire, includes 
within its ill-defined but gigantic 
bounds, two ancient cities, a ve- 
nerable borough town, and the sites 
of more than fifty villages. This 
vast city, certainly the largest in 
the world, is peopled with a busy 
and intelligent population of more 
than 1,500,000 souls! Every 
thoughtful mind must feel, that 
upon the moral character of this 
community must greatly depend 
the morality of all the empire; for 
London—the seat of legislature, the 
mart of commerce, the school of sci- 
ence, the court of justice, the re- 
sort of pleasure, the centre of in- 
telligence—London must, like a 
mighty heart, diffuse a salutary 
influence 
“ Thro’ all the veins of our vast empire” 


by its regular and healthful pulsa- 
tions: or, by its diseased action, ex- 


cite alarm, and spread pain and . 


suffering to the extremest parts of 
the body politic. 

Our readers will not require us 
to prove that social virtue is de- 
pendent upon religion, and that 
the moral health of the communi- 
ty is identical with its means of 
Christian instruction. 

To form an accurate idea of the 
means of religious instruction with- 
in the reach of such a community, 
will be much desired by every pa- 


triotic and benevolent Christian, 
but we believe he will seek in vain 
for the desired information; at 
least, we know not where it is to be 
found. 

One great difficulty in prepar- 
ing the Ecclesiastical Statistics of 
the Metropolis, has been satisfac- 
torily to define its bounds. It stands 
like the ancient Colossus, with its 
feet resting on the opposite shores 
of two counties, while its arms ex- 
tend far into the boundaries of two 
other counties. Middlesex and 
Surrey, Kent and Essex, have be- 
come tributary to the greatness of 
this extraordinary city, and the 
want of an authoritative measure- 
ment of its mighty parts has been 
one cause why correct conclusions 
have not been formed concerning 
it. The old definitions of London 
within the Walls—London without 
the Walls—The Bills of Mortality 
— Parishes not within the Bills— 
were always the sources of per- 
plexity to the multitude, and even 
an intelligent inquirer must have 
been often at fault in attempting to 
settle the boundaries of the city 
liberties, or the extent of influence 
exerted by that important Corpo- 
ration, the Worshipful Company 
of Parish Clerks. 

The great measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform has, in confer- 
ring upon the metropolis the im- 
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portant privilege of returning siz- 
teen representatives, necessarily 
prescribed boundaries not before 
traced, which will impart great 
simplicity and exactness to all 
future statistical inquiries. 

In attempting something to- 
wards the lesiastical Statistics 
of the Metropolis, we shall use 
these boundaries as far as they 
are available, and one portion of 
our statistical tables will be ar- 
ranged under the respective heads 
of The City of London ; The City 
of Westminster ; and the Boroughs 
of Southwark; Mary-le-bone ; 
Finsbury ; Tower Hamlets; and 
of Lambeth. 

Most important as these ar- 
ranged districts unquestionably 
are, yet they do not, by any 
means, include all that constitute 
the million of our population. We 
must, therefore, for the regulation 
of our suburban iuquiries, avail 
ourselves of an imaginary circle, 
which has been drawn in the ad- 
mirable papers prefixed to the 
Population Returns of 1831, and 
which are printed by order of the 
House of Commons, 

** Objections,” says the State- 
ment referred to, ‘‘ may undoubt- 
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(Supp. 


edly be made to the propriety of 
the limits of the metropolis herein 
assumed, (the old definition) it 
therefore is convenient to add, that 
the total population of all the 
parishes, whose churches are situ- 
ate within eight English miles, rec- 
tilinear from St. Paul's Cathedral, 
amounted, in 1831, to 1,776,556, 
(ONE MILLION AND THREE- 
QUARTERS!) a twenty-fifth part 
being added as a moderate allow- 
ance for the great number of Bri- 
tish seamen belonging to the regis- 
tered shipping at anchor in the 
River Thames, for soldiers quar- 
tered in the Tower, and the various 
other barracks, and for the tran- 
sitory population always arriving 
and departing so irregularly, as 
to prevent enumeration of the in- 
dividuals in a city where no police 
regulations exist regarding stran- 
gers and sojourners.” 

The following beautiful illustra- 
tion describes the imagined circle 
that this includes, an area within 
which, probably, the future des. 
tinies of Britain will be one day 
settled, and where every day nearly 
two millions of the human family 
are ripening for eternity. 
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We are indebted to the libera- 
lity of Mr. Moxon, Bookseller, 
New Bond Street, for the use of 
this very interesting little Map, 
which was engraved to embellish 
his admirable edition of The Po- 
pulation Returns of 1831. To 
those of our readers who are inte- 
rested in such inquiries, we can 
confidently recomment his edition 
as decidedly preferable to any we 
have ever seen. 

It is now necessary that we 
should proceed to explain the cha- 
racter of the following tables. The 
influence of public worship is con- 
fessedly so powerful, that it can- 
not fail to interest every Christian 
to ascertain how many places of 
public worship of all Protestant 
denominations there are within the 
above circle. ‘To ascertain the 
number of the older Parish 
Churches and Chapels of Kase, 
references have been made to 
Stowe’s History of London, Ecton's 
Thesaurus Rerum Ecclesiasticarum, 
Paterson’s Pietas Londinensis, and 
amongst modern works, Gilbert's 
Ecclesiastical Directory, Leigh’s 
Picture of London, §c, As the 
most recent of these do not supply 
an accurate list of the New 
Churches, &c. built under the 
58th of George the Third, chap. 
45th, we procured the Eleven 
Reports of the Commissioners for 
building New Churches; — but 
found to our surprise, no Table 
setting forth the names of the 
churches that have been built, 
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their exact site, date, &c. and 
have therefore been compelled to 
glean our information in a manner 
which has probably exposed us 
to omissions, which, however, are 
quite undesigned. Respecting the 
separate denominations, we may 
state, that the Presbyterian list has 
been prepared from documents fur- 
nished by members of that body. 
Our knowledge of the members of 
our own body, and of the public and 
private sources of information con - 
cerning them, may be sufficient to 
enable us to present a pretty faith- 
ful return of the Congregational, 
or Independent Churches, and as 
our worthy contemporaries of the 
Baptist Miscellany have published 
a list of the churches of the Bap- 
tist denomination, we have availed 
ourselves of their labours, in re- 
turn for the friendly use which 
they have made of our Statistical 
Tables in former years, The Cir- 
cuit Plans for the Wesleyan Preach- 
ers, and the other bodies of Armi- 
nian Methodists, have supplied us, 
we presume, with pretty accurate 
data upon which to proceed re- 
specting that connection; and we 
have gathered, from various sources, 
our materials for the Calvinistic 
Methodist and Miscellaneous Lists. 
These are the authorities upon 
which we offer to the public the 
Denominatioval Lists that follow, 
and which, we hope. include all 
the places of Protestant worship, 
within the radius vA eight English 
miles from St. Paul's Cathedral. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


vame. Place. Incumbent or Minister, 

Alban, St. and St. Olave-- Wood-street--+-+++++ teeeee Rev. E. J. Beckwith. 

All Saints. +--+ ---+-+eeees Pulliam ..cscccccescecses ence Wm. Wood 

All Saints---+-- eeeveeece Edmonton .+.ssccecssesee sees D. Warren. 

All Saints-..-++-+eeeseees Tottenham. ..+-ceecsernee save T. Newcome, 

All Saints «+--+ +++eseeees Ching ford eee eeeeerereees® cose J. Botelar. 

All Saints... -cccessccces West Flam cccccsccccccce cece H. C. Jones, 
Chigwell eesssesceesvecan vane T. Layton. 

All Saints. .-scceesecrese Wandsworth «++0seseeeee8 

All Souls Church: -++++++- Langham-place, Regent-strees 
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Name. Place. Incumbent or Minister. 
Allhallows, Barking------+ Tower-hill --+++--+++++++e+ Rev. S. J. Knight. 
Alihallows, Great and Less Thames-street----- eee eeees cone W. A. Vincent. 
Allhallows, Ditto Lombard-street + «+++W. Brown. 
Allhallows and St. John-.- Bread-street-----+-- sreeee «+ ++G. 8. Andrews. 
Aliballows on the Wall---- London-wall ++++Robert Nares. 
Alihallows, Staining Mark-lane 5 
Alphage, St --+++-+--- +++ Aldermanbury «+++ tees ++++Robert Watts, 
A'phage, Streccccecsccsese Greemwiths+essseeree eoee ++ eeG. Matthew. 
Andrew, St----- seeeeees oee+G, Beresford. 

s 
eee a : Leadenhall-street ++++++++++ ++++W, Antrobus. 
Andrew, St. Wardrobe and ) cenlente Goustion’, 


Anve, St a St. Agnes, Aldersgate Within » ++eed. Hutchins. 

+ Dean-street, Soho-+ eee «eeeR, M‘Leod, D. D. 
Limehouse «+++eeeeeress -+++John Radcliffe, 
Kew Green «eeeseees coves 060 6ike De Byam, 

eee ie sh eer : Watling-strect»+++++++++ see e+eed. Gordon. 

Anthony, St..-++++-+++++ Budge-row---+--+++ ee 

Asylum Chapel. .--..--- Westminster-road - + 

Austin, St. and St. Faith... Old Change -++++++--++++ ++ -+J. W. Vivian, D. D. 

Bartholomew, St. the Little By the Exchange ++++++++++ «+++ G. Shepherd, D.D. 

Bartholomew St. the Great- West Smithfield - «++-John Abbiss, 

Bartholomew, St, the Less- Ditto - Samuel Wix, 

Barnabas, ME. saseccesce King’ s*square, Goswell-road++ «+++ —_ Thompson. 

Bayswater Chapel 

Bedford Chapel --------- Charlotte- street, corpses ons 

Belgrave Chapel.-----++-- Halkin-street 

St. Leonard, Fast Cheap : Gracechurch strett+++++++++ ++++G. Gaskin, D.D. 

Bennett and St. Peter’s---+ Paul's Wharf++++++ seeeeee wees H. Ducane. 

Benet, St. Pink sees Threadneedle-str cet C. R, Ashfield. 

Bentinck Chapel Paddington - eee 

Berwick Street Chapel---- Soho 

Bethnal Green New Church --.--+---+--+seeees Geece 

Botolph, St. «++ Aldersgate Without T. H. Causton. 

Botolph, St. -.-+--.- sees Aldgate ee erececes coos J. B. Hollingsworth, 

Botolph, BE. cccvecceccces Dishepegate 

Bride, St.-.--- sossceeses Fleet-street + oo -++-T. Clare. 

Blackheath Chapel - ++++J, Shepherd. 

Bloomsbury Chapel. Great Russell street -+++++++ 

Bridewell Precinct Bridge- street 

Broadway Chapel ----- +++ Westminster coeee eoe+G, Mutter, 

Brunswick Chapel Upper Berkeley-strect »+++++ 

as a Episcopal ‘ -+ Denmark-hill e+++R, C. Dillon. 

Camden Chapel . ++++H. Melville. 

Camden Town Chapei ii 

Carlisle Chapel-.------++- Lambeth J.S. Sergrove, 

Charlotte Street Chapel---. Pimlico - 

Charlotte Chapel - Fitzroy-square 

Chapel Royal + St. James’s Palace 

Ditto, Ditto Whitehall «+++e+ 

Charter House Chapel---- West Smithfield 

Christ Church-.----- coves Newgate-street:++++-reeees 

Christ Church Spitalfields oeceeeveere eevee 

Christ Church Lisson-grove, Paddington « tee 

Christ Church Black{riars-road 


Cle t, St. and St. , 1 
Moerth, Dupe. ‘ +++ East Cheap Wm. Jolinson. 
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Name. Cs Incumbent or Minister. 
Clement, St. Danes 
Curzon Chapel May-fair 
Dionis, St. Backchurch---+- Lime-street Rev. G. Pellew, D.D. 
Drapers’ Chapel Almshouses Kingsland road 
Duke Street Chapel St. James’s Park 
Dunstan's, St. East Billingsgate +++ ++eeessceee eens R. Hesketh. 
Dunstan’s, St. West-+---+- Fleet-street y 
Danstan’s, St,--+++++++++> " Thos, Barneby. 
Edmund, St. the King, 2 , 
and St. Nicolas Acons § Lombard-street- - + te eeeee weer R. London, 
Ely Place Chapel 
National Schools Holborn +++ +++ A. M. Campbell. 
Episcopal Chapel ---- Long Acre 
Ethelburga, St. --+-+++++- Bishopsgate street Wn. Parker. 
Fitzroy Chapel--... London-street 
Foundling Hospital ens Lamb’s Conduit-street 
George’ 8, St. see ee rene + Esher..+- W. Harbin, 
George’ 8, St, eee enceneee Camberwell «.+seeceees eee 
George's, St. Chapel 
George’s, St. Chapel Albemarle-street 
George, St. and St. Botolph Botolph-lane C. Champnes. 
George’s, St. Chapel---.-- Queen-square 
George, St. the Martyr---- Borough of Southwark 
George, St. the Martyr---- Bloomsbury J. Lonsdale. 
George, St. in the East---- Rateliffe Highway 
+ Hanover- Fos 
Gordon-square Church ---- 
Giles, St. in the Fields ..- 
Giles, St. . Oregdiaes -+++Wm. Holmes. 
Giles’s, St. ---+--++++- ++++ Camberwell .+ +S, G. Storie. 
District Church----- teens eed. Smith, 
Gray’s Inn Chapel 
Grosvenor Street Chapel -+ South Audley-strect 
Haberdasher’s Alms Houses Hoxton 
Hackney, South, District Ch. --++H, H. Norris. 
Hampstead Episcopal Chap. .+++E, G. Marsh. 
Hampstead, St. Mary Ceeeaee tees wee Samuel White, D.D. 
Hanover Chapel Regent-street 
Helen, St. the Great -.---- Bishopsgate ‘street -...+ +++ «++ J. Benkarne. 
Holy Trinity «+----+++++- Clapham W. Dealtry. 
Holy Trinity-..-++++++++- Hounslow -seee e+eeJoseph Benson. 
James, St.e+++eeeeeeeee++ Duke's place, Aldgate »++-R. Povah, D.C. L. 
James, St. renee ae 2 e+e Clerkenwell ....+.. Coeesee seve y & Shepherd. 
James, St, +.++e++e++++++ Garlick hithe, Thames-streete «+++C, Goddard, D.D 
James, St. Piccaitilly ee eeeed. G, Ward, 
James, St. Chapel - -- Pentonville-road «++++ée+0+ + «++ D, Ruell. 
James’s, St. Chapel Hamsplead-road.+++++e+++ 
Jews’ Episcopal Chapel---- Bethnal Green 
John’s, St. Chapel Downshire-hill, Hampstead.- «++ -John Wilcox. 
Joba, S$ ‘ Upper Holloway «+++++++++ «+++ Wm. Marshall. 
John, St. - Wapping 
John, St. -+++ee+ee++-+0+ Horselydown seeed. C. Abdy. 
John, St. the Baptist Hackney - 
Jolin, St. the Evangelist ++ Westminster. -++++++++ +. H. H. Edwards, 
Jobn’s, St. Wood Chapel -» Regent’s-park 
John, St. Clerkenwell---.. St, Tohin’s- squares +sseerees eves W.E. L, Faulkner. 
John’ Baptist, St. 
John’s, St. Chapel..---.-- if -+++J. B. Noel. 
John the Evangelist, St..-- Waterloo Bridge Road 
John’s, St. Charch-------- Hoxton ---- 
Katherine Colman, St, ---- Fenchurch-street - ++ «Thomas Horne. 
Katherine Cree Leadenhall street .+++G. Hodson. 
Katherine’s, St. Hospital -- Regent's Park 
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Knightsbridge Chapel 
Lamb’s Chapel. - 
Lawrence, St.- 


Magnus, St. & St. Margare 
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Margaret, St. +--+-+++++- 
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Name. Place. Incumbent or Minister, 
Kennington «++++-++s+00 Rev. W. Otter. 
Kingsland Chapel-...-.-- - Kingsland-road..-+++. «+++ 
King’s-street Chapel. -.---- Golden-square -++++++++++ 


Hyde Park Corner. -- 
Hart-street, Wood-street-+-- 
Brentford.+++++++ 


eeereree 


Lawrence, St. ----...+.-- Old Jewrys+-+ereecseeeee eens A. Burgh 
Lawrence, St.--++-..--++- King-street, Cheapside. +--+ 

Leonard, St, -+++++++++0+ Gtreathamessesecessseeee seeed Wing 

Leonard, Be. coces eccccce SROTEUHCH occcccccesccces 
Leonard, St, «-+-+++++++++ Bromley, by Bow---+++++> 

Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. ....-- Chancery: lane «++++++se+0+ 

Lock Chapel ------- coeee Hyde Parkr ner -+-++++++ 

Luke, St.--+++-+seeeeeee+ Old-strect-++++++- eooncece +e+eT. Lovell. 

Luke’s, St,-+++seseeeeees Chelaea ss cseseeees seeeee ooeeW, Wellesley, D.D. 
Magdalen Hospital Chapel - Great Surry-street ------ o* 


teeree 


sees eee+Tho, Leigh. 
- W. Boldero. 


Fish-street Hill 
Woodford eocceee 
Le 


eeeeeeee see 


Margaret, Bh ceccevccccs . cc cccccccececees sees «+++George Locke. 
Margaret, St. -+-+++--+++. Lothburys+++eeeercreeee + »++eJ.B.Hollingsworth,D.D. 
Margaret’s, St. Chapel ---- Cavendish square-+++++++- . 
Margaret's, St.-++-+++++++ Westminster -+++++++++ +++Dean of Ripon. 
Margaret Pattens, St. ---++ Rvod lane, Fenchurch- eredt« .+++Charles Phelips. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, St.- Charing Cross -++++++++ ++ «eG, Richards, D. D. 
Martin, St..++-++++++++++ Ludgate Hill++-++ seeeseee eoeed, B, Bingham. 
Martin Outwich, St, «---+++ Bishopsgate-street +++++++++ «+++ J.J. Ellis. 
Mary, Be. eccccccccccsces Haggerstone seeeee @ocecee ceee R. Crosby. 
Mary Abchurch, St.-----+ Abchurch-lane+++++-+ teeeee +++ed. W. Bellamy. 
Mary, | eee eee ee Aldermanbury++++++++ weet coos =. Salisbury. 
Mary, St. and St. Thomas. Bow-lane------++-- eeceee eece H,. By Wilson, D.D. 
Mary, St. «--seeeeeeeeees Whitechapel. .++++++++++++ sees Daniel Matthias. 
Mary, St, ---seeeeeeeeeee HHanwelllc «ce ccccccccecs e+ +e++T. T. Walmsley. 
Mary, Sh, eccccccccsscces Stoke Newington eeerescees sees G. Gaskin. 
Mary, St, --+-+seseeeesee Fhevidam <0 ccccccccsoess ® --T, Williams. 
Mary, St, ccccccccsceces . Kensingtou evcecesecccces « --eA. Pott. 

District Church+--- Addison Road «++-+++++++ . 
Mary-le-Bow, St.------ ++ by Stratford------ seeeeeee ooe+H, Harrison. 
Mary, St.++++++--++ ++++ Harrow-on-the-hill .+++++++ «+++J3. W. Cunningham. 
Mary, St. cccccecessseeee Walthamstow ++++-+++++++ os «+> W., Wilson. 
Mary, | Pe Low Layton see eeereee seen oe «°C. H. Laprimandaye. 
Mary, St. -++-eereeeerere Acton, West++++++seeeee ++++W., Authrobus, 
Mary, St. eeeseeeseeeeeee Finchley seereeseeseresee oeeeR, Worsley, 
Mary, St. -ssseeesesesees Ewellesocecscessccccsees ++++W. Mayo. 
Mary, St. .--+-seresesses Barnesssecserescesececes -+oeJ. Jeffreys, 
Mary, St.-++eeeerrrecees Wimbledon «+eeeceerees . ++++H. Lindsey. 
Mary, St. «+++ eeeeceeeees Lewisham «-+++++++: seeee «+++Hugh Jones. 
Mary, St.-+--++ee+++e+++ Battersea .eeseers+ees eee cece J. Allen. 
Mary-le-Bow, St. -++----- Cheapside. «+++ ++++e+00+ + «+++A, Hamilton. 
Mary-at-Hill, St.-+------ St. Mary’ S$ Hills «ese eeeeee wees W. J. Robden. 
Mary Magdalene, St.------ Old Fish-street «-++e+eere+ sees R. H. Barham. 
Mary Woolnoth, St. ---+-+ Lombard-strect .+.++++++-+ ++++S, Birch, D. D. 
Mary-le-Strand, St. -----+ Strand .---- eccsesecsesce osee J. E, Gambier. 
Mary-le-Savoy, St.-.-++++ Strand .---+ eeccccecceces oe+eA, Brandram. 
Mary, St.--+seeeesceeeees Islington «+--+ eeveduseve + ese+D. Wilson. 
Mary, St..---+++seeeeees mbeth ».++se04 eeccese 
Mary Magdalen, Stewcccee TT oe 
Mary, St.-++-+++ee+- sesece Newington Butts.-+.+-+ eose 
Mary, St. evecee eeceseceee Rotherhithe ---+-++++ eeeeee 
Mary Somerset, St. ----- + Thames street «+-+++++++++ sees J. S. Sergroves. 
Mary-le- Rane, Mev. Church Regent's Park.--++++++++- . 
Mary’ 8, St.--+--eeeeeee++ Bryanstone square -+-++++-- 
Mark, St.------- esdeece - Kennington Common ------ 
Mark, St. «+++-++--> seees North Audley-street.++++ 
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Name. Place. Incumbent or Minister. 
Mark, St.«-++++++++-+++0+ Pentonville «+++-++ seeeeee Rev. T. Mortimer. 
Matthew, St. District Ch.-- Greenwich --++++++- teeece 
Matthew, St. --++-+--+++++ Brixton -ereess weccccevce cece R. Lane. 
District Church.--+-+.-- - -+E, Prodgers. 
Matthew, St. ---++++-++++- . Bethnal Greens essaceseren sees Josiah King. 
Matthew, St, ..---+.++4.- Friday-strect -++++ seeesee oo-eG. A. Hatch. 
Michael, St,.-+-+++-..+-- Highgate «oserseseeeerece sees S. Mence. 
New Church...+-..+++-++ Dill cccccscccccecccees ° 
Michael Bassishaw, St.---- Businghall-street..+++- tee eee C. Pack. 
Michael, St. ...-+-+++++- + Cornhill. -++seerceeeecece cone T. R. Wrench, 
Michael, SE occevcccscee « Peckham oeresersecccecce 
Michael, St. and Trinity.--- Queemhithe++++++++++eee++ ++++T. L. Strong. 
Michael, St. and 
Mary Staining, St. } coese Wood-stretts+eessescesers 
Michael Royal, St.--.-.++- College Hill «++eereeseeee « -++G. F. L, Nicholay. 
Mildred, St.--+-+++--+0++ Bread-street +++++++++e00+% ++++T, G. Ackland, D.D. 
Mildred, St..-....+.. eoeee Poultry s+sseeeeescesesee sone R, Crawley. 
Mortlake Chapel ---++++++ «+ ++E, Jones, 
Muswell-hill Chapel . . 
Nicholas Cole Abbey, St.- + Cannon strect «+--+ seseeee eoeed, Mitchell. 
Nicholas, St. --++-+++++.- Tooting «+++++++ O08 osien.c.e ++++J. Ravenhill, 
Nicholas, St, +o++s+essesee Deptford ev bedaccee neces a, e008 G. T. Drake. 
Ollave, Stoo. .ccccccccece - Hart-street ...-. $ne+enncn 20d H.B. Owen, D. D. 
Ollave, St.-ccssecscceceee Old Jewry++++seeeeeeeees +o++A. Hamilton, D. D. 
Olave, Oe cccccddcdrccsoe Tooley-street «+seeeecreees 
Oxford Chapel sete eeeeees Vere-street, Oxford-street «+ 
Pancras, St. New Church -- Tavistock-place --++-++++++ 
Pancras, St Old Church .- «-++++++seees e siseccecese 


Park Chapel...-..+++++-+ Little Chelscad ++e+eeeeeess «+++H. Owen, 
Pauv’s, St. CATHEDRAL CuurRcuH. 


Paul, St.---+--sesecseeeee Hammersmith «+++eeeeeees cane F. T. Atwood. 
Paul, St. o-ccccrccscscces Covent Garden«-..+++-+ Hees .0064 F. Randolf, D. D. 
Paul, St.--cccscccccccce © Bada «occ ccccccsasses ++++W. Le Bass, 
Paul’s, St, +-+++0-++ee+++ Ball’s Pond, mngiene seeee e¢+e—— Sands, 
Paul’s, St, «scescccee + Clapham+++eeessereeeeee + «e++W. Burrows. 
Peckham Episcopal Chapel Spring-street - eoececes 

Percy Chapel. -++++-++++++ Charlotte-strect « seeeeeeeeee eoe+ We Ellaby. 
Perer, St. WestMINSTER ABBEY. 

Peter, SE, oscvcccccee coe Cornhill ccceceeees ecocee cee «J.P. Wood. 
Peter-le-Poor, St. «...-+-+ Broad streclssecsecseceees sees &. Simpkinson., 
Peter, St. ad Vincula...-. + Tower of London. +++++«+++ 

Peter’s Church, St, .-.-+++ Wéilton-placc, Pimlico---+-- 

Peter’s, St.----eceseceeee Beckford-place, Newington. - 

Philanthropic Chapel ah oe oie London Road ...scceceeses 

Philip’ 8, Be. ccsccece eececces ae Streheccccccccsscce coves Ed, Repton. 
Poplar New Church «+---- ceccssscsscccccccccssece sees J. Stock. 
Portland Chapel...-.-. eee Portland-street eee eeecceees 

Queen-square Chapel. --.- « Westminster «+++  s-+eee+ sees J. Shepherd, 
Ram’s Chapel..-+-+++++++ SeemiGl 4 4.6 6-0 6. 6300 66,00 

Regent a. ah tteteeeee «+ Sidmouth-st., Gray’s-inn Ra. W. Harness. 

Rolls Chapel ..-.++--++++ Chancery- lane cee eceescees 

Saviour’s, Bt sseeeeeenes + Southwark. - sseeeeeeee cooeW. Mann, W. Harrison. 


Sepulchre, St...+0+++-+++ « Snowhill .....000- Sdeweee 
Stamford Hill, District Cb. -++eC. J. Heathcote. 
Stephen, St..-++++-+++eee+ Coleman-strect.+sseeseee++ +++-Josiah Pratt. 


Stephen, St. and St, Ben- , 
—r renee : Wealbrodle o'9 2 -cvccccccces ssce G.S. Townley. 

Stepney, New Church. . +++ Mile End Road.-++-+++++++ 

Swithin’s, St, ....-.+++. e+ London Stone..++ccesseeee eves H. G. Watkins. 

Tavistock Chapel-....-- +++ Broad-court, Drury-lane- - 

Tavistock Chapel.---.-.-- Tavistock-place, ions l- nag. 

Temple Church --.-...- ++ Fleet-strect«++++++ Peeeeeee oe -C. Benson. 

Tennison’s (Abp.) Chapel-+ Regent strect «++ ++1++0000+ 
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Name. Place. Incumbent or Minister, 
Thomas’, St.--.-...-+-++. Southwark. «++--eseeerens Rev. T. W. Mercer. 
Trinity ----+. Seebaseg ees Little Minories.» +++. seeee seeeH. Fly, D. D. 


Trinity Chapel .-.--.-+.-++ Seymour-street, Portman-sq:- 
Trinity Chapel «-.-....+-+ Conduit-strect, Bond-strect.- 


Trinity Church..-.-.- e+e+ Newington Butts.+++++++++ 
Trinity Church-..-..-. +++ New Road, near Regent's Park 
Trinity Church ......-+++ St, Giles in the Fields « «+++. 
Vedast, St. -+++.e-eeerees Foster-lane «++++eseeeeees ooeeT. PF, Walmsley, D, D. 
Welbeck Chapel.-...-..+- Westmoreland-street .-+++++ «+.++Dr, Jennings. 
West-street Chapel ------ « Seven Dials ...-.+- eceevese 
Wheeler’s Chapel-..-----+ Spitalfields -++++++eseee+- 
Whitehall Chapel ...-.--- Whitehall «-+++++e+e0+- * 
PRESBYTERIAN CHAPELS. 
Place. Pastor. Connection. 

Albion Chape), Moorgate-----+---+- Rev. John Young-+--+ United Associate Synod, 
Brentford Meeting, Middlesex----- --- «John Geary ---+ Unitarian, 
Carter Lane Meeting, St. Paul’s---- ---- Vacant----+++++ Unitarian. 
Crown Court, Drury-lane----+++++ +++ J. Cumming.--- Kirk of Seotland. 
Chadwell Street, Pentonville ------ — Macdonald.-- Kirk of Scotland. ss 
St. Andrew’s Church, Commestal-olie - -+ +d. Crombie, D. D. Kirk of Scotland. 
Essex Street Chapel, Strand.-++-+- -++- T. Madge ---... Unitarian. 

Finsbury Chapel, Blomfield-street-- ---- Alex. Fletcher--. 

Finsbury, South Place------«++++- ooeeW. J. Fox------ Unitarian, 

Hackney, New Gravel-pit.-++++++ «+++ R. Asplan d----- Unitarian, 

Hampstead COCO che occcseccesese oe eee G. Kenrick «---+ Unitarian. 

Jewry Old Chapel, Jewin-street-«-+ --+-D. Davison----- Unitarian. 

London Wall ««++.-eesesseeceeee «nee W, K. Tweedie-- Kirk of Scotland. 
National Scotch Church, Regent- 2, + 

square, Gray’s-inn-road-++-++++ § Vacant++++++++++s ++ Kirk of Scotlaad. 

Newington Green+++++eseesceceee eee «Sam, Wood....-- Unitarian. 
Oxendon Street Chapel, Haymarket ----Robert Redpath United Associate Synod. ‘a> 

" -«+-W. B. Collyer, ) Dr. C. is united with the 
Peckham, Hanover Chapel------ } D.D. LU.D-.---.- § Congregational Board. 
Southwark ..-.--..++ seoeveresss «+++James Miller---- Kirk of Scotland. 
Stamford Street, Surry-road «+++++ +++-E. Chapman---- Unitarian. 
Swallow-street Chapel, Regent-street. 

Well Street Chapel, Oxford-street-- --- «Thos, Archer --- United Associate Synod. 
Woolwich «oes. cecccesssses soees Vacant-.+-..- «ee+eee Kirk of Scotland. 

York Street Chapel, St. James’ s-sq. E, Tagatt -+--++--- « Unitarian. 


INDEPENDENT, OR CONGREGATIONAL CHAPELS. 





Place. Pastor. Connexion. 
ACtOM «cs ccceccecs eercerserers Various, «+++-e+6 See P ‘ 
Aldermanbury Postern.- - --- - cocres VACANEe-eseeeseneee 
Artillery Street Meeting: --- -- sore Rev. G. anes ceeeee Congregational Board. 
Barbican Chapel ----+-+++-- eeeree seee A. Tidman:---.-- Ditto. 
Barking ecpeceesee eoersecsesese 08 0206de WE cbseaces 
Barking-side - ReedseREdec recesses cceeee-® esPbeccageoc London Itinerant Society. 
Bethnal Green Meeting---+----- eee eee J.Robertson, M.A.Congregational Board. 
Brompton, Trevor Chape]------++- +--+ J. Morison, D.D. Ditto. 
Broad Street, New -++--++> soscee ooeeN, M, Harry --- Ditto, 
Buckingham Chapel, Pimlico ----- ----E. A. Dunn----- Ditto. 
Brixton Chapel, Acre Lane--+++ +++ ocremeeaee ee ee Ditto, 
Bury Street Chapel, St. Mary-axe-- ----+H, 9044 teens 
Buttress Street, Bethnal-green 0000 00b0nrccvendeece dee 
Camberwell Meeting .---+++-++++> sored. Burnet tenes Ditto. 
Cannon Street Road, St. Geo. East. - 
Castle Street, Saffron-hill.-+-++-+-- «+++ J. Coins -+++-+ London Itinerant Society. 
Chape; Street, Soho. --- +++ --++ee0 ce ere J. Robinson «--- Coneregational Board. 


Chisw ck-+-+-sseeere ert eeeeees Various ---+seeeees London Itineraut Society. 
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Place. Minister. Connection. 

Cooke’s Grounds, Chelsea --..---- Rev. J. Bunce------- 

Clapham Meeting ------ eee eeeees ++++G. Brown ------ Congregational Board. 

Clapton Meeting «++++++++-seeees osce— Mather...... Ditto, 

Claremont Chapel, Pentonville--.- .--+J. Blackburn: -- Ditto. 

Collyer’s Rents, Borough. ------- + «++-James Knight--- Ditto. 

Craven Chapel, Marlborough-street ----J. Leifchild-.--- Ditto. 

Crown Street Chapel, Soho------+ «+++ J, Rees «+++---- 

Deptford Butt-lane-.--- teeeceees coed, Barker ---+-- Ditto. 

Ebenezer Chapel, Albany- -rond sere tees — Rogers------ 

Fetter Lane Chapel++++++++++++++ sees Caleb Morris- Ditto. 

Finchley Cee reese eeressesessede © Various -cecccssesss 

Gibraltar Chapel, Bethnal-green--- ----S., Mummery---- Ditto. 

Gloucester Chapel, Hackney------- seems Isaacs-+++++ . 

Goswell Road-...... CF eccccccces 

Greenwich -ccccccccccccscseccses sees J. Chapman beoes Ditto. 

Ditto «csccccccccce eeeeeres eres cess H.B Jeula----- 

Guilford Street, Borough «-+++-+++ s+eeees eeeserecene + Welsh Independents 


Haberdasher Hall, Staining-lane - - 
Hackney, St. Thomas’s-square «+--+ 


--H.F. Barder, D.D. Congregational Board. 


Old Gravel Pitt, ditto -.--+++eeeee eens J. P. Smith, D.D. Ditto. 

Hammersmith Meeting: +-+-++++++ --D. Washbourn - - Ditto. 

Hare Court, Aldersgate-street--+++ +--+ W.S. Palmer... Ditto. 

Hare Street Chapel, Bethnal Green ---.T, Sturtevant --- 

Highgate Chapel Terre r reer ee ee 

Holloway Chapels sseececcceceeee eens J. Spencer. -.--- Ditto. 

Holywell Mount Chapel---+-----+ «++ E. Mannering--- 

Hope Chapel, Bunhill-row- --+++++ see eeeeee eee eeeeees Christian Instruction Soc. 

Hope Street Chapel, Spitalfields -- 

Hoxton Chapel]. +eesseseeeeerceeee ceeeeeece eocccccce + Supplies. 

Jamaica Rows +secssessseecccseee cece G. Rose-.-.--++ Congregational Board, 

Jewin Street«««eeceececcceee eeee . oT. Wood «+... Ditto, 

Jewry Street Chapel, Aldgate.----- 

John Street Chapel, Borough. +--+ -- Various «+ ++eeeeeees 

Islington, Lower-street-----++- eee eeeed, Yockney +--+: Ditto. 

Islington Chapel «+++-++++-+++e0% eee Charles Gilbert. - Ditto. 

Kentish Towns +++++++eeeeeeees ee +eeed. Hasloch------ Ditto. 

Kensington «++++++++++: eeeeecere sense R. Vaughan----- Ditto. 

Kingsland Chapel -----++++++++++ Rev. J. Campbell, Congregational Board. 

Lewisham Chapel -++++++++++++++ sees T. Timpson. Ditto. 

Leytonstone «+++++eeesereeereees Varlene st eeeeeeeees Village Itinerary. 

Lock's Fields, Walworth:-------- -G, Clayton, Congregational Board. 

Maberley Chapel, Ball’s-pond-+-++ «++: R. Philip. Ditto. 

Marlboro’ Chapel, Kent-road -+++++ «++ ee eeeereeees + Supplies. 

Mile End, Brunswick Chapel--.--- eee 6 Evans, Ditto. 

Ditto, New Town «++eseeesesceee ceveeeeeeeerecees «++ Vacant. 

Ditto, Meeting. -«++++++++++ eecces aces R. Saunders. 

Mill Wail, Limehouse. ---essccces secnccccees eoccecees Vacant. 

Mortlake ‘Chapel seen ewer eeeneees Various. 

Neckinger Road, Bermondsey: - - - --J. Boddington. Congregational Board, 

New Court, Carey-street. «++ ++++++ «+ R, Winter, D.D. Ditto, 

New Cross, Deptford «-++++++++++ + ++ ——- Hope. Ditto. 

Newington (Stoke) -++-+++> . ++ +d, Jefferson, Ditto. 

Norwood Chapel -++++++++++++e+> 

Old Gravel Lane----.- tere eetenes 

Paddington Chapel.-+++++++++++ te tees J. Stratten, Ditto. 

Paragon Chapel, Bermondsey. - - - - . «Thomas Bradshaw 

Pavement, Moorfields --.++- soseee eooeW. Wall, Ditto. 

Plaistow: +> Ceecccase oxee @ ROR Ca at eedererccccas Vacant. 

Poultry Chapel. ++++++++-+> . + ++eeJ. Clayton, Jun.M.A. Congregational Board. 

Queen Street Chapel, New: out, 

RAMNOED coccccccccrccececces 7 

Ratcliffe, Ebenezer «+ eee. eee eee +++ C, Hyatt. Ditto 

Rose-lane@ « «secre s reese ++ T. Williams. Ditto. 
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Place. Pastor. Connection. 
Ratcliffe, Queen-street--------++-+ Rev. J. Vautin. Congregational Board. 

Robert Street, Grosvenor-square--- -+--- W. B. Leach, Ditto. 
Rawston “a Chapel.---+--++++ 
Rehoboth Chapel, Albion-street, 2, . 
NE sas ods one capa 5 Various --+.++ pecans 
Richmond Chapel, Vineyard-road- - - 
Sale Street Chapel, Paddington ---- Various ------------ 
Salem Chapel, Shadwell ---------- 
Shakespear Walk «-cccccscccsees 
Shepherd’s Market, May-fair- ----- 
Silver Street-------+++-e++-+++ ++ «++-d. Bennett, D.D. Congregational Board, 
Stepney Meeting ------------ eee sees J. Fletcher, D.D. Ditto. 
Stratford Brick k Ficlds Meeting---- --- -J. Emblem. Ditto. 
Stratford Marsh------- eee eeeeeee Various ---++++e++++ London Itinerant Society. 
Sydenham rere eT Terr TTT TT © Various ----cccccece . Ditto. 
Tonbridge e000 se eeeeteeeeenee eens B. Rayson. Congregational Board. 
Tottenham «+-+-+-+-++-> tet eeeee wees P. Thomson. Ditto. 
Virginia. row Chape B ccccccoceccces 
Union Chapel, Parish. st, Peuteytane-: -++J, Cooper ++++-- 
Union Street, Borough---------++ -J. Arundel. Ditto. 
Union Chapel, Brixton-hill ---.--- +++ ved Hunt. 
Walthamstow Meeting ---------- » ++++G. Collison. Ditto. 
Wandsworth. ---+--+-+++-ee0+- oe tree J. A. Richards, Ditto. 
Waterloo Bridge Road «....+-see6 « «oem Haslam-.-.-.- 
Weigh House--------++++-+++++ -+Thomas Bi mney. Ditto. 
White Cross P]. W ileoe- st. Finsbury Vi APIOUS «-+e+eeees- 
White’s Row, Spitalfields-..--.--- ---- Henry Towsley. Ditto. 
Wimbledon----------+--- tt eeeeee Various --+++++++-4. London Itinerant Society. 
Winchmore Hill.----------- esece sees H. Pauling. 
Woolwich---+-+-++++--+++ee0s oe ae ae James. Congregational Board. 
Wycliffe Chapel, Whitechapel road. ----A. Reed--++«---. Ditto. 
BAPTIST CHAPELS. 
Alfred Place, Kent road---------- Ber, W. Young. 
Blandford-street---.---+++++-++++ --J. Dawson --+++ Baptist Board. 
Burton Crescent------+--+--+-s+++ seee B. Mardon -.... General Baptist Unitarian. 
Carter-lane, Borough ---.-----. + «oJ. Rippon, D.D. Baptist Board. 
Chelsea, College-street --.------- o bese OD Ipton---.... 
Ditto, Paradise-street ----- steeree wees Joseph Belcher.- Baptist Board 
Ditto, Westburn-street ----- sees 
Church. street, Blackfriars -------+ ---- J. Upton ---+-++ Baptist Board. 
Clement’s-lane, Strand .-------++++ +++- W. House-..... Baptist Board 
Commercial-road -----+----+e0-++ sees J. Wallis......- General Baptist New Con. 
Dean-street--....-- bbbsbdoccoccce ° oB. Lewis .--ceces 
— oo nga ee eerereceses + ee , Temas Price--- Baptist Board. 
Eagle street --+++++ere-erecesece -+++Joseph Ivimey -- Ditto. 
Ebenezer Cope, Spamiiack teeee . 
Eldon-street ----+0--++ee00- seers «+++ J, Rowlands ---- Welsh Connection. 
Fetter-lame +--+--+-+seeseeeee soe seed, Elvey +---+++ Baptist Board. 
Founders’ Hall sLothbury oe #eeee Scotch Connection. 
Galilee Chapel, Commercial-road - - 
-+++J. Winning - 
Gee-street, Goswell street--.-- tee ; a Rothery . } 
Goswell-street- road «-++++++++++- + sseed. Peacock «+++ » Regtiet Bones, 
G p Boho «+--+ eeeceeeee «e++W, Williams--- 
Genet ANSE cocripedscccccbs voce Vacant --.-... 
Hackney -- +2202 0220ceccccsercee a0 F. A. Cox, LL, D. Baptist Board, 
Hammersmith ---.----....... eee cess T. Uppadine -.-- 
Hampstead-road-------- Sovecesve + +d. Preston--+--- Gen, Bapt. New Connect. 
Hampstead +--+ ++ -00--+00+- ooeee von ch, Conhehda: is. 


Hatton Garden Chapel panes praopeds 
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Place. Minister. Connection, 
Henrietta-street »--+-+++see+++e++ Rev. J.Thomas-...- + Baptist Board. 
Highgate --+-++-+-- ictadesss tn sain SS 
Homerton-row «++-+++e+-+- @cccce osce — Eason -«...-. 

Jamaica-row, Bermondsey ----.-- + eeeeW. Dovey +--+. 
John-street, Bedford-row .-.....+ -++-J., H. Evans ---- 


Jubilee Chapel, Commercial -road. - 
Keppel-street -+++++++ee+eeeeeeee +e++G, Pritchard---- Baptist Board. 


Little Alie-street .......+.+. ibae aces W. Shenstone--- 

Little Prescott-street---+++-++ee0+ eees S.C. Stovell -- 

Mariners’ Church, Wellclose- square -+++G. C. Smith ---- 

Maze pond Coererccceccecccceses © cece VACANTe ccc cccce 

Medway-place, Rotherhithe-.--.... .+.- J. Kingsford ---- Baptist Board. i 


Mill-yard, Goodman’s-fields -. -... .»+++J. B. Shenston-- Sabbatarians. 
Mitchell-street, St. Luke’s-......- 


Northampton-street, Paneras--...- eceed. Hall -++++++e 

Old Ford ««cccccccsccescccce cee ++++W.Newman, D.D. 

Poplar - - teeceverecsesceseee ooeeJ, Upton, jun. -- 

Red Cross- uueit ee eereeese eeoce 

Regent-street, City-road yy Tir. . 

Romney-street, Westminster-....- .+--C. Woolacott--- 

Salters’ Hall... -ce-scccccscccces sacs J.E. Giles...--- Baptist Board. 
Shouldham-street, Paddington ---. ...-J.George «++++> 

Snow’s Fields.+ecssscecccceses ee cece G. Francis.-..-- 

Soho Chapel, Oxford-street-.....+- «.++ J.Coombs ---- 

Somer’s Towns «++++....+. sseceee eoeeJ, Carpenter---+ 

Stoke Newington. - eee eecccccce ° 

Suffolk-street «+++ eeseceecceess oo coced. Tarrant: eeees 

Tottenham +++-+eesesseesscsesee cone J. J. Davies -- Baptist Board. 
Trinity-place, Southwark .-..-.-. +++-J. C, Means -+++ Gen. Baptist Unitarian. 
Unicorn-yard, Borough --++++-++8 .++- G. Gibbs.---+-- 

Walworth, East-lane «+++. eeeess eens Vacaat ossssoes 

Ditto, Lion-street--.......eeeees coved, Chineecs-ees 

Windmill-street Chapel.-..+-++.++ W. Jones... +-+-++++ Scotch Connection. 
Worship-street »+++B, Mardon----++ Unitarian Gen, Baptist. 


ARMINIAN METHODIST CHAPELS, 


Names. Places. Connection. 
Alhion-street Chapel -.---- teense Southwark--++++.- Wesleyan Southwark circuit. 
Aldersgate-chapel --..+++....++05 (Welsh) WesleyanNorth Lond. circuit. 
Angel Alley Teer er errr rere ee) 
Battle- bridge Chapel-.... seteeees . New Road. .-++++- Wesleyan 2d London cirevit. 
MaWerees 020 oc ccc ce ncccccccces Wesleyan 6th Ditto circuit. 
Bayswater. ++-+seesseesevereeces Wesleyan Ditto circuit. 
Bentinck-street.++++eeeeeseseeees Vauxhall-road ---. Protestant Methodists. 
Blue Gate Fields ««++++++++.+++++ Rateliffe..-+...++. Primitive Methodists, 
BeWe cede ccc SESE Cen e066eeeee Wesleyan Lond., East circuit. 
Bow Common -.-.---. sete eeeeees Mile End ...-.--+ Wesleyan Ditto circuit. 
Brixton ++++++-- Peete eee eens Wesleyan 5th London circuit. 
Broadwall Chapel «.+++.+++ee0+ : Wesleyan Lond. North circuit. 
Camden Town Chapel. .--+++-+++- Camden Town ---+ Wesleyan 2d London circnit. 
Castle-street, East .. ++ seers eees + Oxford-market ---- Protestant Methodists, 
Chelsea Chapel. +++++-++see0s eece Wesleyan 6th Ditto circuit. 
City Road ar gil teeeeeeee soseeee Pingbury-.+...++ Wesleyan North Lond, circuit. 
Cooper’s-gardens +++ +++++++ seeees Shoreditch .-.--- + Primitive Methodists. 
Darling-place «+ +++++++++ seeeeee Cambridge-road.-- Protestant Methodists. 
Edmonton Chapel --.------ eeuews North London. 
Finchley «+ «+++ eRe edevercetade . Wesleyan 5th London circuit. 
Gainsford-street «+. eeeeeeeeeeees Southwark, Southwark circuit 
George’s, St, Chapel «-+++++++++++ Cable-street .....- Wesleyan East circuit. 
Globe-road Chapel---+--- teeeee ++ Mile End ««+-.+- + East London, 
Hackney ++ seserereseerecseenees North London. 


Hampstead Chapel .+++++++++++-+ Well-walk....-+++ 6th London, 
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Names. Place. Connection, 
Harp Alley eseee Cee eer eeernseees 2d London. 
Highgate «-+-sersseeeeceeeeeees Ditto, 
Hinde strect Chapel--------+-+-+- Manchester-square-++ oth London. 
Hornsey-road- +--+ +++eseeeeeeeee Holloway----++- «+++ North London. 
Horsley-street-+++++++ee+-eseeeee Walworth «-+--++++- Protestant Methodists. 
Hoxton Chapel-«+-+e+-+eseereres Hoxton Town---+++ North London. 
Kennington Chapel ---++--++-----> 5th London. 
Kensington +++++++++++sersrerere Protestant Methodists 
Kentish Town «+ +-+-++++eerereees 2d Ditto. 
Kingsland --..- Coe ccrcesecccces . North London. 
Lambeth Chapel -+-++---+++++++ + China Walk --.-.-++ 5th London. 
Limehouse «+ +++++e+++eeerseeree East London, 
Lower Islington ---+--+- tt teeeeee North London. 
Liverpool-road Chapel ---++--+-++++ Back-road, Islington. Ditto. 
Mary Axe, St. «-+resseeeers «+++ Leadenhall-st. (Welsh) East London. 
Middlesex Chapel------- s+eeeeess Hackney-road------ » North London. 
Milton-street «+-+-+++er+erereeees 6th London, 
Mint-square --+++++++- tt eeeeeees Southwark -+++++.+. 4th London, 
Moor-lane: ++---+sseeeserescesee North London. 
Newington, Stoke ---+-++++++++ oes 5th London. 
Norwood «++-eeeeecees ececscecee 
Paddington «---+--+- teeeeeees tee New Connect, Methodists. 
Peckham «-+-cereceeereeesecess Southwark. 
Peter-street Chapel ---++--+++-++ e+e Gth circuit---+++++++- North London. 
Plaistow «-ccccsecesesecssscecs East London. 
Poplar cocces Coe eeeereseerseoees 6th London. 
Portland Town.-...+-+eeseeeree eee Ditto. 
Portland-town «+-+++++++eeeeeee Protestant Methodists. 
Prospect-place-...-- seer eceeecers Lambeth-road ----+-+- 2d London. 
Queen-streetChapel.--++-+++++++- Lincoln’s inn-fields «- Protestant Methodists. 
Ranelagh Road----.- eecccccesees Ditto, 
Saffron-hill ..-+....+- erecccecs eee 2d London. 
Salem Chapel «-++++ee-eeereeeeees East London. 
Salem Chapel----.--- ee eeeeeeeee Old Kent-road --++++ New Connect.Methodists. 
Salisbury-street -----. tee eeeee tee 6th London. 
Silver-street +++++-serereeeeeeees Southwark circuit. 
Sloane-place+++eeesseeesesereees Chelsea ++ ++++++++++ 6th London. 
Southwark Chapel.-+-.--+-- teetes Southwark circuit. 
Southville-+-ccesscceeseececese 5th London. 
Spitalfields Chapel +-++-+-++++-- + Church- street.++++++ East London. 
Stanhope-street «+ee++sseeeeeeree 6th London 
Stratford Chapel «++-+++++-+eeees East London, 
Tottenham -«cescscsecsceceseece North London 
Vauxhall Chapel ---+++++++++++- . 5th London. 
Walworth Chapel.-.+-++-++++e-+++ Camberwell-road---- 5th London. 
Webb- SQUATE ++ eeeerereeeees e eee Shoreditch -----..- + Protestant Methodists, 
Westminster «+ ++++++eeseeeereees 2d London, 
Wilderness-row Chapel .--++------ Goswe}l-road - +++ North London, 
Woolmary-street «+ +++++eerereers Bethnal Green-road. + New Connect. Methodists 
Zion Chapel 0c ceceroscccosscoce Mint, Southwark ---- Primitive Methodists. 


CALVINISTIC METHODIST CHAPELS, 
The letter L deaotes the use of the Liturgy. 


Place. Minister. Connection. 
Adelphi, Chapel L---++++++++++- Various. 
Beresford Chapel, Miatwesth tess Rev. Ed. Andrews,LL.D. 
Bethnal Green occccccccccccccces os ++ ——— Langford, 
Camberwell Grove Chapel ----++-- -+-- J. lrons, 
Camden Town Chapel-++----+++-> 
Crescent, Jewin-street--++++++++++ sees James Hughes--- Welsh Connection. 


Cumberland Str. Chapel, Shoreditch G. Firmin. 


Ofielde, Le Chega, coonynienl ee : Vacant-+++e++++++++ Countess of Huntingdon. 
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Place. Pastor. Connection. 
Holland Chapel, Brixton, L.------ ++eed. Styles, D.D. 
Kennington Chapel, L-----++---- ----R.S. Hunt, 
Orange Street Chapel, L------+++ «++ J. P. Dobson--+ Mr. D. is an Independent. 


Providence Ch. Portland New-town Various, Z 
Pell Street Chapel, Ratcliff-highway ----R. Stoddard ---- Countess of Huntingdon. 





Ranelagh Chapel, Chelsea, L----+ -+-- R. W. Shepherd. 

Sion Chapel, Whitechapel, L----- +++ -G. Hodson ---+ Ditto. 
Spa Fields Chapel, Exmouth-Str. L. Various +-+-+++-+++++ Countess of Huntingdon. 
Stockwell Chapel, L.-----+--+-+++ ++++Thomas Jackson, 

Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars-road, L. ----Rowland Hill. 
Tabernacle, Moorfields.-- «.-+-+ ++-- John Campbell. 
Tottenham Court Road Chapel, L-- ---- Ditto. 

Trinity Chapel, Leather-lane------ «+++ Smith. 

Union Chapel, Islington, L----+- + ++--Thomas Lewis. 

Vauxhall Chapel «+--+ -++++eeeeeee cree L. F. Moore. 

Woodford Chapel, Glass-house- 2 Vesteus. 


yard, Surry-road ---++++-+-++++- § 


MINOR DENOMINATIONS, 


Cross Street Chapel, Hatton-garden J. Noble---.-- ++ Swedenborgian. 

St. John’s Close, Clerkenwell -++++++++++++++ teeeeee Free Thinking Christians. 
Fetter Lane -.--++... eeeccscesvcce Coe ceececes «+++ Moravians. 

Ireland Yard, Blackfriars-+-++++++e++eeeeeeeece «+++ Swedenborgians, 
Newman-street, Oxford-street---- E. Irving--+++++++ Miscellaneous, 
Parliament-court, Bishopsgate-st. 

ProvidenceChapel, Gray's lnn-road J. Lock ...-.+++- Huntingtonians. 


Although we have not included the Roman Catholic Chapels, the foreign Pro- 
testant Churches, and the Jewish Synagogues, in the preceding lists, yet, doubtless, 
they will be interesting to our readers. 

The facts relating to the Roman Catholics are derived from the Laity’s Dictionary 
for 1831. We have transcribed the lists of the Foreign Churches and the Jews’ 
Synagogues from Leigh’s Picture of London. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPELS. 


Place. Number of Clergy. Remarks. 
Bavarian Chapel, Golden-square--- 4 Chaplains. 
Bermondsey Chapel, East-lane---- 1 Ditto---++--++ 5000 labouring poor attached 
to this Chapel. 
Chelsea Chapel, Sloane-square: -- - - 3 Ditto.-+---- Congregation 6000, but too 


poor to pay more than their 
annual expenses, 


French Chapel, Portman-square---- 2 Ditto.....-- No lenger pensioned by the 
French Government volun- 
tarily. 

Francis Street Chapel, Chapel-2  pitto....... Receipts of the Chapel ve 

place, Tottenham. - --. +p eRe s seule help amu md 
quested. 

German Chapel, Bow-lane, City--- 1 Ditto------++ Donations are solicited. 


Greenwcih Chapel, Maize-hill----- 1 Ditto. 
Hammersmith Chapel, King-street 1 Ditto. 
Hampstead, St. Mary’s, Holly-place } Ditto. 
Isleworth Chapel, Shrewsbury-place 1 Ditto. 
Kensington Chapel, Holland-street 1 Ditto. 
Landin Road Chapel, St George's ¥ 3 Dito .....» A congregation of 15,000 poor, 
Mary’s, St. Chapel, Woolwich--- 1 Ditto. their wants prodigious. 

Mary’s, St. Chapel, Moorfields-- 4 Ditto..++++» A heavy building debt. , 


N.S. NO. 96. 6 L 
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Place. Number of Clergy. Remarks. 

Patrick’s, St. Chapel, Sutton- ) 3 Ditto. 

street, Soho.-.----++e+eeee-+ 4 
Patrick’s, St. Chapel, Stratford-. 1 Ditto.---.--- Congregation of 3000 Irish 
Poplar New Chapel, Wade-street-- 1 Ditto. poor. 
Richmond Chapel, Vineyards, 1 Ditto. 

Richmond. ..-++-++++++« tees 
- 5 eee Ba 
Somers Town Chapel, Clarendon-sq. 2 Ditto------- Chapel recently enlarged, con- 
Spanish Chapel, Manchester-square 3 Ditto. gregation numerous and in- 
Virginia Street Chapel, Ratcliffe- 2 . creasing, but poor. 

highway---+--++++++++ ieiaies § 3 Ditto. 
Westminster Chapel, Morsham-str. 1 Ditto------- Scarcely pays its indispensable 

charges, 
23 Chapels. 45 Priests. 


FRIENDS’ MEETINGS. 


Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate. 
Red Cross-street, Borough. 
St. Peter’s-court, St. Martin’s-lane. 


St: John-street, Smithfield. 
Schoo] House-lane, Ratcliffe. 
White Hart-court, Gracechurch street. 


THE JEWS’ SYNAGOGUES. 


Baker’s-gardens, Leadenhall-street. 
Bevis-marks, Duke-street.— Portuguese. 
Bricklayer’s-hall, Leadenhall-street. 


Church-row, Fenchurch-street. 
Duke’s-place, Houndsditch,— German, 
St. Alban’s-place, St. James’s-square, 


FOREIGN PROTESTANT CHURCHES, 


-Austin Friars. 
St. James’s Palace. 
Frencu- --Clement’s-lane, Lombard-st. 
Little Dean-street. 
St. John-street, Brick-lane. 
Threadneedle-street. 
-- Brown’s-lane, Spitalfields. 


Dutca -- 


GERMAN 


Having thus presented separate 
lists of the respective Protestant 
communities, we proceed to at- 
tempt the classification of the 
whole, under the respective City 
or Borough to which they belong. 

To enable our readers to form 
a more accurate view of the cir- 
cumstances and efficiency of each 
congregation, we have laboured 
to collect the! dates of the build- 
ings, and of the appointment of 





- - Little Alie-street, 
Little Trinity-lane. 
Ludgate-bill. 
Savoy-street, Strand. 
Swiss ----Moor-street, Seven-dials. 
Swevish--Princes-square, Ratcliffe-high- 
way. 


GERMAN 


the ministers, the number of Day 
or Sabbath schools belonging to 
them, and the extent to which the 
visitation of the poor is carried 
on, either under the sahction of 
The District Visiting, or Christian 
Instruction Society. 

Itis due to our readers to state, 
that the duties were collected from 
various, but we believe, generally, 
accurate authorities; and that we 
have collated the last reports of 
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the National School Society, the 
British and Foreign School Society, 
of the East London, the West Lon- 
don, the North and the South Lon- 
don Auxiliaries to the Sunday 
School Union, for information re- 
specting the state of christian edu- 
cation in the metropolis. We ful- 
ly believe that there are many pa- 
rochial and ‘dissenting charity and 
Sunday schools, the names of 
which are not enrolled in any of 
the above documents. Our igno- 
rance of the particulars must there- 
fore apologize for any such omis- 
sions, 

As to the visitations of the poor, 
the latest Reports of the Christian 
Instruction and District Visiting 
Societies are our authorities, and 
though we believe there are a few 
congregations that pursue the plan 
systematically, without uniting 
themselves to either of those insti- 
tutions, yet their numbers are, we 
believe, so inconsiderable, as not 
very materially to affect the gene- 
ral question. 

To assist the reader to judge of 
the proportion of the means of in- 
struction to the amount of the po- 
pulation in each city or borough, 
we have extracted from “ The Re- 
port of the Metropolitan Districts,” 
printed by order of the House of 


CITY OF 


Place. Erected. Denom. 


Alban, St. and St. Olave, 
Wood-street ...cccceeccees 1685 


d its adjoining Boroughs. 611 


Commons, the boundaries and the 
population of the respective divi- 
sions. 

To illustrate these divisions, we 
have employed Mr Starling to en- 
grave a beautiful Map of the Me- 
tropolitan Boroughs, the bounda- 
ries of which are indicated by the 
colours. As the space is not suf- 
ficiently large to permit the sites of 
the respective places to be mark- 
ed, we have directed him to give 
the totals of each division, and of 
them all, in the margin. We fear 
that some discrepancies may be 
detected between our engraved 
and printed figures; should this 
prove to be the case, it will result 
from additions made to the lists 
since the map was engraved, and 
therefore the printing may be re- 
garded as the more accurate. 

The limits of the City are not 
defined by any accurate sur- 
vey, but the whole space con- 
tained within the boundaries of 
the liberties of the City, and the 
whole of the {Inner and Mid- 
dle Temple are determined as 
the limits by the Reform Bill. 
Number of houses assessed to the 
inhabited house duty, 14,564. 
Population within the above boun- 
dary, 1831,—122,395. 


LONDON. 


Minister. Appointed. Schools. VisitingSociety 


Episcop. E. J. Beckwith.... 1800 


Albion Chapel, Moorgate .... 1816 Presbyt. T. Young F. 222. C.1.8. 
Aldermanbury Postern Meeting 1765 Indepen. Vacant. S. 10 F. 225 C.1.5. 


Aldersgate-street Chapel, Al 


Geragate .ccccccrcccesecers W. Meth. Various 
Allhaliows Barking, Tower Hill 1600 Episcop. S.J. Knight ...... 1783 D. US 


Alihaliows, Great and Less, 

Tower-street .....scesceeee 1683 Ditto 
Allhatlows, Lombard.street .. 1606 Ditto 
Allhallows and St. John, Bread- 


W. A. Vincent .... 1788 
W. Brown .....0+ isle 


MVE cecccccceccceccceces 1684 Ditto G.T. Andrews...... 1819 

Althallows, London Wall .... 1766 Ditto Robert Norris.....- 1817 PD. 40 

Althallows, Staining, Marka, 1604 Ditto L, Sharpe.......s++ 1802 

Alphage, St. Aldermanbury .. 1777 Ditto Robert Watts...... 1799 

Andrew, St. Holborn ........ 1687 Ditto G. Beresford ...... 1319 D. 367 

Andrew Undeérshaft, St., Saint 
Mary Axe occssccesesecess 1532 Ditto W. Antrobus ...... 1794 

Andrew, St. Wardrobe, and St. - 
Anne, Blackfriars ........++ 1670 Ditto Isaac Saunders .... 1816 Bs DV. Ss. 

L 
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Place. 
Anne, St. and St. Som Al 


Geregmte .o.ccccccccccccces 1685 
Anthelin, St. Watling- strect. 1682 
Anthony, Budge-row ........ 1682 


Ariliery-st. Meeting, Bishopsg. 
Aastin St. and St. Faith, Mid 


Change.....ccsccccsesees 1633 
Axe, St. Mary, Leadenhail-st. 
Barbican Chapel, Fore-street 1784 


Bartholomew, St. Exchange .. 
Bartholomew, St. West Smith- 

GOED ccccccccccccccocccacee 
Bartholomew theLess, St. Ditto 
Bennett, St. Gracechurch-st... 
Bennett, St. and St. Peter, 

Panl’s Whatt ..ccccccccccce 1 
Benet Fink, 


1679 


1410 
1420 
1685 






needle-street ......e000- 1673 
Botolph, St. Aldersgate 1757 
Botolph, St. Aldgate.... 1744 


Botoiph, Bishopsgate .. 
Bary-street Chapel, St. - 

ARE ccccccccccces eercccess 
Bride, St. Pleet-street 
Brideweil Precinct, Bridge-st. 
Broad-street (New) Meeting... 
Crescent, Jewin-street....... e 
Christchurch, Newgate-street.. 
Carter-lane Meeting-house .... 
Clements, St. Eastchea 
Dionis Backchurch, S:. Lime- 


1708 
eececeee = 
1729 


1687 
1734 
1686 


str 1674 
Dunstan, St East, "Bilingogate 1820 
Danstan, St. West, Ficet-street 1632 
Devoushire-square Meeting .. 1831 
Devonshire Square ,Bishopsgate 
Eldon-street, Finsbury 
Edmund the King, St. Lom- 

bard-sireet 1690 
Ethelburga, St. Bishopsgate-st. 1612 
Fetier lane Chapel.. 


Sy 


Petter-lane Chapel, jHolborn.. ” 732 
Petterdame 2.666 ccc.ccccccee 1785 
Finsbury Chapel, Bloomficld-st 
Finsbery Chapel, South-place 
Founders’ H Hal, Lothbury . 

George, 8. B tolph- lame.c.sc0 1674 


Giles, St. Cripplegate ........ 1547 
Haberdasbers’ Hail, Staining-1. 
Helen, St. Bishopegate-street.. 1308 
Hare-coutt Meeting, [Aiders- 
CAle-StvEe tose csceceevess «+ 1772 
Jury street Chapel, ~y +» 1670 
James's, 8t. Doke’s-pl. Aldgate 1622 
Jamer’s, St. Garlick Hill .... 1682 
Jewry (Old) Chapel, Jewin-st. 1808 
Jewin-street Meeting ee.... 1770 
Ireland Yard, Blackfriars .. 
Katherine Coleman, St. Fes 





church-street ....6+--6+-00+ 182 
Katherine Cree, St. Leaden- 

hhall-sireet .nccccccsscccces 428 
London Wali Scotch Church., 1764 
Lambs Chapel, Wood-ctreet.. 1542 
Laurence 8t. Old Jewry...... 
Lawrence, 61. King’s-ctreet, 

Cheapside... .--+-ceccecnees i] 
Magnus, St. Fish-ctreet- Dill.. 1676 
Margaret, St. hbury...... 16y0 


Margaret, 81.Pattens-rood-lane 1687 
Martin, St. Ludgate-street.... 1684 


Martian, St. Outwich, Bishops. 1706 
Mary, &t. Abchureh- lane .... 1686 
Mary, St. Aidermanbary...... 1677 


Mary, Si. & St. Thos. BowAane 1692 
Mary 4e-Bow, Cheapside .... 1080 
Mary, St. at Hill, Billingsgate 1672 
Mary, St. Mag. Od Pish-street 1665 
Mary, St. Woolaoth, Lomb.-st. 1719 
Mary, St. Somerset, weed 


Thames 
Matthew, St. Friday-street. 


Erected, Denem. 


Ecclesiastical Statistics of 








Minister. 

Ditto J. Hutchins........ 1796 
Ditto J.Gordon ........ 1827 
Ditto 
Indepen. G. Mvase.......... 1824 
Lo ge J. W. Vivian, D. D. 1821 

Meth. Various 

Indepen. A. Tidman ...... 
Episcop. G. Shepherd, D. D. 1807 
Ditto J. Abbiss .......... 1819 
Ditto Sam. Wix ........ 1808 
Ditto G. Gaskin, D. D... 1791 
Ditto H. Ducane ........ 1824 
Ditto C.R.Ashfield .... 1818 
Ditto T. H. Causton .... 1824 
Ditto Dr. Hollingworth .. 
Ditto 1831 
Indepen. H. Heap .......... 
Episcop. Thos. Ciare ........ 1802 
Ditto 
Indepen. N.M. Harry ...... 1832 
C. Meth. James Haghes...... 
Episcop. 

Unit.Pres. 
Episcop. Wm. Jobnson..... - 1820 
Ditto G. Peliew, D. D. .. 1829 
Ditto R. Hesketh ... 
Ditto R, Lioyd ..... 
Baptist T. Price ....... 
Quakers 
Baptist J. Rowlands 
Episcop. R. Lendon ....... 
Eypiscop. Win. Parker . 

orav. 
Iudepen. Caleb Morris ...... 
Baptist J. Elvey ...... -.. 1817 
Presbyt. A. Fletcher ........ 
Ditto W.5. Fom.cccccccee 
Sc. Bap. 
Episcop. C. Champness...... 1825 
Ditto Wm. Holmes ...... 1802 
Episcop. J. Blenkarne ...... 
Indepen. W.5. Palmer ...... 
Ditto Vacant coceccccnese 
Episcop. R. Povah .......... 1823 
Disto C. Goddard ........ 1821 
Presbyt. D. Davison ........ 
lade pen. os. Wood........ 
Swedenb. 
Episcop. Thomas Horne .... 1812 
Ditto G. Hodson ........ 1814 
Bese W. K. Tweedies.. 1632 
E 

peso. A. Bargh......-+..- 1815 

Ditto 
Ditto Pa Leigh...... 1864 
Ditto . B. Hollingsworth 1614 
Ditto ¢. Pheli 1792 
Ditto J. B. Bingham 
Ditto 5. 5. Bilis 
Ditto J. W. Bellany.... 
Ditto J. T. Salwebury. 
Ditto H. B. Wilson...... 1816 
Ditto A. Hamilton ...... i620 
Ditto W. J. Rodber...... 1826 
Ditto R. H. Barham. 

Ditto 8. Birch ...--++++- hr) 
Ditto 4. 8. Lergrove. 

Ditto Cc. A. atch ...6++ 1791 





Appointed. Schools. 


937 


421 


206 
200 
185 


161 
135 


185 
200 


202 
140 
00 


141 


[Supp. 


Visiting Soc. 


F.280 C. 1. S. 


P. 2389 C. I. 8. 


P.350 C.1.8 


F. 633 C. 1.8., 
F. 356 C.1.8. 


F. 847 C.1.8 








































7 ° ° 
1832. ] the City of London and its rdjacent Boroughs. 

Place. Erected. Denom. Minister. Appointed. Schovle. 
Michael, St. Bassishaw, Bas- 

inghall-street .......seesee 1679 Ditto y tne .ntstsnece 1821 
Michael, St. Cornhill....... - 1672 Ditto T. R. Wrench...... 1793 
Michael, St. Queenhithe...... 1676 Ditto T. L. Strong...... 1822 
Michael, St. and St. Staining, 

Wood-street .......000000- 1679 Ditto J. A. Busfield...... 1821 
Michael, St. Royal College-hi!l 1694 Ditto G. F. L. Nicolay.. 1790 
Mildred, St. Bread-street Ditto T. G. Ackland.... 

Mildred, St. Poultry.......... Ditto R. Crowley.......- 

New Court Meeting,Old Bailey Indepen. Various. 
NicholasColeAbbey,Cannon st. 1677 Episcop. J. Mitchel ........ 1817 
Olave, St. Hart-atreet........ Unk. Ditto H. B. Owen ...... 1794 
Olave, St. Jewry, Old Jewry 1673 Ditto R. Hamilton ...... 1797 
Pauv’s, St. CATHRDRAL.... 1675 

Parliament Court, Bishopsgate Millen. 

Peter’s-court, St., St. Martin’s- 

DID 0.60.06.565 50006s8ee6 ccee Quakers 
Pavement Meeting, Finsbury ee Indepen. W. Wall. 80 
Poultry Chapel, Poultry... Indepen. J. Claytou..... 

Peter, St. Cornhill .........- * 1680 Episcop. J. P. Word . = 
Peter, St. Le-Poor, Broad-street 1791 Ditto J. Simpkinson.... 1792 

Red Cross Street, Cripplegate 1666 Baptist 

Salters’ Hall Chapel, Cannon- 

MWS ccccccccccccccccccsece 1830 Bapt is . EB. Giles ........ 1830 S. 89 
Sepuichre, St. Snow-hill...... 1670 Epis D. Shackleford .... 1784 D,. 80 
Stephen, St. Coleman-street.. 1674 Dittc J. Pratt .......... 1823 > 135 

. ie 
Stephen, St. Walbrook...... 1676 Ditto G. 8. Townley .... 1784 
Silver Street Chapel.......... Indepen. J. Bennett.........-++ . §S. 544 
Swithin, St. London-stone... Fpiscop. H. G. Watkins 1806 S. 110 
Temple Church, Fleet-street.,. Ditto C. Benson .. - 1826 
Vedast, St. Foster-laue........ Ditto T. S. Walmsley.... 1815 
Weigh House westiog, East- 
CRERP ce cccccccccccecces 1795 Indepen. T, Binney ...........- --» S. 190 
D. 90 
White Hart Court,Cracechurch- 
Street.c.ccce dintcesbosesce Quakers 


813 


Visiting Soc 


F. 658 C.J. S. 


500 F. D. V.S. 


F. 670 C. 1, 8, 


F. 267 C. 1.8 


Episcopalians, 66— Presbyterians, 6—Independents, 14—Baptists, 6 


—Calvinistic Methodists, 
6.—Total, 102. 


2—Arminian Methodists, 2— Miscellaneous, 


CITY OF 


The boundaries are the City 
and Liberties of Westminster, with 
so much of the Duchy Liberty as 
forms part of the Holborn Divi- 


WESTMINSTER. 


202,460. 


sion of the Ossulston Hundred. 


Place. Erected. 
Anne, St. Dean-street, Soho .. 1686 
Adelphi Chapel, Strand ...... 


Belgrave Chapel, Halkin-street 
Broadway Chapel, Westminster 
Buckingham Chape 1, how est. 

Pimlico 20. cccccsescocccces 


Charlotte-st. Chapel, Pimlico... 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s Pal. 
Chapel-street, Soho ......... . 
Clement, St. Danes, Strand ... 1682 
Craven Chapel, Marlborough-st 





Crown-street Chapel, Soho.... 
Clement’s-lane, Strand........ 
Duke-street Chapel, St. James's 
POPR nc 0ccececsseseececes 1709 
Easex-street Chapel, Strand .. 
George's, St. Regent-street.. 
George's, St. Chapel, Albe- 
mare street. ..cccccereeeees 
George's, St. Hanover-sq . 1724 
Crosvenor-street Chapel, South 
Audley-street .......000e0e 
Grafton street, Soho .......... 





Denom. 


Episcop. 


C, Meth. 
Episcop. 


Ditto 


Indepen. 
Episcop. 


Ditto 


Indepen. 
Episcop. 
Indepen. 


Ditto 
Baptist 


Episcop. 
Presbyt. 
Episcop. 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Baptist 


Minister. sepa’ 
R. M‘Leod ........ 


Various. ...ccssseee 


G. Matter .....+.. 


E. A. Dunn.......- 


J. Robinson........ 
Wm. Gurney 
J. Leifehild .. 


J. REGO ccesccscces . 
W., Howse... ....... 






F Madge .......00 


Dean of Cartisle.... 1803 


W. Williams ...... 


Number of houses, 
sessed for the house tax, 
population within the boundary, 


21,893 ; 


as- 
17,681 ; 


Schools. Visiting Soe. 


D. 
8. 


LaPose 


2 
407 


350 
659 


146 
HS 
az 
avo 
238 
15. 


F. 250. D.V.S. 





B14 Ecclesiastical Statistics of [Supp. 


Erected. Denom. Minister. Appointed. Schools, Visit ‘ 
Hanover ‘Chapel, Regent-street 1824 Episcop. woe ‘8 tolting See 


James's, St. Piccadilly ...... 1685 Ditto J. Bs. Wand onccccce 1825 D. 317 
John, St. the Evangelist, West- 
RDNA b ciddiass des s0cdey Ditto H. H. Edmonds 
John, St. the Baptist, Savoy, 
Strand ....cccccccssccccces Ditto 


King-st. Chapel, ‘es . aie 
Lock Chapel, Hyde ark 


COFMEF .cccccccccccccccaces Ditto 
Little Wild street ............ 1692 Baptist Vacant ........... ° 
Margaret’s, St. Westminster.. 1300 Episcop. Dean of Ripon .... 

Martin’s, St. in the Fields, 

Charing-cross ......++++0++ 1726 Ditto G. Richards........ D. 460 

Mary, St. le Strand, Strand . + 1717 Ditto J. E. Gambier...... D. 74 F. 300. D.V.S. 
8. 95 

Mary, St. le Savoy, Ditto .... Ditto A. Brandram ...... 

Mark, St. North Aadley-street. Ditto 

Oxendon-street Chapel, Hay- 

market ..cc.ccccccscccescce 1654 Presbyt. 7% Redpath .... S. 132 
Orange-st. Chapel, Leicester-sq. C. Meth. P. Dobson ...... S. 388 
Paul, St. Covent-garden...... Episcop. ¥. Randolph ...... 

— ~~ Sr. WasTMinsTeR 
co eocccnagoccsscceces Ditto 
Peter's, Bt. Wilton-pl. Pimlico 1826 Ditto 
Phiillip’s, St. Regent-street.... 1820 Ditto E. Repton ....+++- 
Peter-street Chapel, Soho . 8. 242 
Queen’s-square Chapel, Westm. 1706 Ditto 
Romney-terrace Chapel, Ditto S. 384 
Robert-street, Chapel, Grosve- 

MOF-BQUATE «66 seco eeeeesceees Indepen. W. B. Leach ...... S. 260 
Romney-street, Westminster. . Baptist CC. Wollacott ...... 8. 175 
Soldier's Chapel, Broadway, 

Westminster .....-+-s0e00 Indepeu. J. Richardson...... 8. 74 
Soho Chapel, Oxford-street. . Baptist J. Coombs ........ 

Shepherd’s Market, May- fal... Indepen. Ss. 9 
Tennison’s, Archb. Chapel, Re. 

gemt-street .eceesccreceees Episcop. dD 4 
Trinity-chareh, Conduit- street, 

Bond street ......+-ce0es0e . Ditto 
Scotch Charch, Swallow-st. .. Presbyt. J. R. Brown ...... 1831 S, 86 
York-.st. Chapel, St. James’s .. — We BONE. ocScckcse s. 60 
Whitehall Chapel, Westminster 1512 — 26 nae eseces 
Westminster Methodist Chapel Meth. Various.......+..++ 


Episcopalians, 30—Presbyterians, 3—Independents, 7—Baptists, 4 
—clivinketic Methodists, 2—Arminian Methodists, 1—Miscellaneous, 


0.—Total, 47. 
THE BOROUGH OF FINSBURY 


Includes the parishes of St. Giles’ fron Hill, Hatton Garden, and 
in the Fields; St.George, Blooms- Ely Rents; Ely Place; the Rolls; 
bury; St. George, the Martyr; St. Glass House Yard; Precinct of 
Andrew above Bars; St. Luke; the Charter House; Lincoln’s 
St. Sepulchre, except so muchas Inn; Gray’s Inn; so much of 
is in the City of London; St. Furnival’s Inn and Staple’s Inn 
James, Clerkenwell, except so as is not within the City of London. 
mnch as is locally in the Parish Number of houses, 29,605; as- 
of Hornsey; Ecclesiastical Dis- sessed to the house tax, 23,266; 
tricts of Trinity, St. Paul, and population within the boundary, 
St. Mary in the Parish of St. 224,839. 

Mary, Islington ; Liberties of Saf- 


Place Erected. Denom. __ Minister. Appointed. a7 Visiting Soc- 
Barnabas, St. Goswell-road +-f1826 Episcop. W.Thompson...... F. 500 D. V. S- 
Bedford Chapel, penny alin 
loomsbury.....+++++ ee Ditto 
Bethel Chapel, City- “road...++0 Baptist 
Bloomsbury Chapel, Great Rus- 
SO -GOSE oc cccccccccoscoccs Episcop. 


street 
Chadwell-street, Pentonville .. Presbytr J. M‘Donal4é ...... 











1832. 


Place. Erected, 
Claremont-street, Pentonville 1819 


Crown-court, Drury-lane...... 
Castle-street, Saffron-hill...... 1830 
Boatman’s Chapel, City-road., 
City-road i eesccccccccs 
Cross-street, Hatton-garden .. 
Eagle-street a olborn 
Ebenezer Chapel, Old-st.-road 
Ely-place Chapel, Holborn.... 
Hatton-garden Chapel........ 
Hope Chapel, Bunhill-row***- 
Saftron-hill Chapel .......... 
Foundling-hospital Chapel.... 
Gee street, Goswell-street .... 
Gate st.Chap. Lincoln’s-inn-fids. 
Gray’s.inn Chapel, Holborn .. 1357 
George’s-st.Chapel, Queen’s-sq. 1706 


1734 


George’s,5t.the Martyr, Blooms- 
DUTY -ccccccccccccce evcccee 1731 
Giles, St. in-the-fields ........ 1730 


Holloway Chapel, Islington., 
Hornsey-road Chapel, ditto.... 
John’s St. Close, Clerkenwell 1831 
James's, St. ditto .... 1723 
James’s, St.Chapel, Pentonville 


John’s, St. Clerkenwell ...... 1185 
IslingtonChap. High st. Islington 
John’s, St. Upper Holloway .. 
John’s, St. Bedford-row ...... 
John’s, St.-Street, Smithfield. . 
Liverpool.rd. Chapel, Islington 
Lower Islington Chapel ...... 
Lincoln’s-inn Chapel ........ 1310 
Luke, St. Old-street-road .... 1732 
Lower-street Chapel, Islington 
Lower-st. Methodist Chapel .. 
Maberly Chapel, Ball’s-pond.. 
Mary-street, Islington.......- 


Providence Cha. Gray’s-inn-rd. 
Mark’s, St. Pentonville...... 1828 
Mitchel-street, St. Luke’s .... 
National Scotch Church, Re- 
Memt-square ....+- secseseee 
Newington, Stoke, Meth. Chap. 
Newington, Stoke .......... 
New-court Meeting, Carey-st.. 1705 
Newington-green .........+++ 
Rawstorne-st.Chap.Goswell-rd. 
Paul’s,St. Ball’s-pond, Islington 
Regent-street, City-road ...... 
Regent-square, Sidmouth-street 
Rolls Chapel, Chancery-lane.. 
Spafields Chapel, Exmouth-st.. 1777 
Spencer-pl. Meeting,Goswell rd. 1815 
Stoke Newington .........+++ 
b emmrberneg Lincoln’s-inn-fds. 
abernacle, Moorfields ........ 


Tavistock Chapel, Drury-lane 
Trinity Church, St. Giles’s.... 
Trinity Church, Cloudesley-sq. 

Islington ...-..eeceeeeesees 
Trinity Chapel, Leather-lane.. 
Trinity Chapel, Onslow-street 
Union Chapel, Islington...... 1800 
Whitecross-street-pl. Finsbury 
Wilderness-row Chapel ...... 1807 
West-street Chap. Seven Dials 
Zion Chapel, Islington-tields .. 

. 


Denom. _ Minister. 
Indepen. J. Blackburn ...... 1822 
Presbyt. J. Cumming ...... 
Indepen. J. Collins..... 
C. Meth, C.Sibly.. ....... . 1831 
W.Meth. Various Ministers... 
Swedenb. J. Noble ........+- 
Baptist J Ivimey....... eee 
Pr.Meth. Various........ eee 
Episcop. A. M. Campbell.... 
Baptist 

Indepen. Various........++- ° 
W.Meth. Ditto.....ccccccoee 
Episcop. 

Baptist J. Winning........ 
C. Meth. Vacant..... eecccee 
Episcop. George Shepherd .. 


Ditto 

Ditto J. Lonsdale........ 1828 
Ditto J. E. Tyler, .....0 1826 
ag men J. Spencer . 
W.Meth. Various Preachers... 
F.Think. 

Episcop. Thomas Shepherd.. 1814 
Ditto D. Ruell .......+. 1814 


Ditto W. E. L. Faulkner 
Indepen. C. Gilbert ....... . 
Episcop. William Marshall .. 
Dito J. B. Novel .....00- 
Quakers 

W.Meth, Various Preachers.. 
Ditto Ditto... .....+++ eeee 
Episcop. Bp, Maltby... 





1804 


1814 










Ditto T. Lovell .......+. 
Indepen. J. Yockney........ 
Wesley. 
Indepen. R. Philip.......... 
Episcop. D. Wilson ........ 1832 
Hunting. J. Loch........++. . 
Episcop. Thomas Mortimer .. 1823 
Baptist 

Presbyt. 

W.Meth. Various Preachers.. 
Indepen. J. Jefferson.......+ 
Ditto R. Winter ........ 1806 
U.Presb. Samuel Wood . 

acant .... eoeee 

Episcop, — Sands ........+- 
Baptist 

Episcop. — Harnness ...... 
Ditto 

C.Meth. Various Preachers .. 
Baptist J. Peacock .......- 1821 
Ditto 


W.Meth. Various Preachers.. 
C. Meth. J. Campbell.......- 


Episcop. 
Ditto 


Ditto 
C. Meth. 
Ditto 


— Fell ccsccseeeses 

T. Smith ....++.+0 
Various. .....++e0+ 
Dito Thomas Lewis...... 1800 
Indepen. Varions......-+++++ 
W.Meth. Varions Preachers.. 
Episcop. 

Baptist 


Appointed. . 


the City of London and its adjacent Boroughs. 


hools. 

- 865 
170 

Ss. 100 
Ss. 169 
Ss. 120 
8. 14 
8. 120 
D. 165 
D. 94 
D. 351 
8. 80 
8. 75 
dD. 619 
D. 103 
Ss. 40 
S. 586 
D. 240 
5, 190 
s. 117 
8S. 330 
D. 404 
8. 750 
8. 120 
Ss. 140 
s. 60 
8. 260 
Ss. 210 
Ss. 400 
8. 303 
Cc. 46 
s. 80 
Ss. 370 


815 


Visiting Soc. 
F. 1610 C. 1. S. 
F. 510 C, 1. 8, 


F. 389 C.1.S. 


F. 900 C. LS, 
8. 
S 


F. 350 D, V 
F. 200 D. V. 5. 


F. 2140. 1. S. 
F. 169 D.Y.S. 


F. 233 C. 1. S, 
F.1382 D.Y.S. 


F. 526 D. V. 5S. 


F. 460 D.V. 8. 


F. 250 D. V. 8. 


F. 1450 C. 1. 5. 


Episcopalians, 25—Presbyterians, 4—Independents, 11—Baptists, 
10—Calvinistic Methodists, 7—Arminian Methodists, 9—Miscella- 


neous, 5.—Total, 71. 





Ecclesiastical Statistics of 


[Supp. 


THE BOROUGH OF MARY-LE-BONE 


Includes the Parishes of St. 


Regent’s 


Canal. 


Number of 


Mary-le-bone and Paddington, houses, 27,888; assessed to house 
and so much of the Parish of duty, 21,630; population within 


St. Pancras as is South of the 


Place. Erected. 
All Souls Church, Langham- 


evscecce eoeces 1824 
1, Paddington 
hapel, King’s- 


place.. 
Boatman’s Cha 
Battle Bridge 


cross 
Bayswater Methodist Chapel.. 
Bayswater Chapel . 
Bentinck Cha 
Branswick Chapel, 
Berkeley-street .....-..... ° 
Blandford-street Meeting, 
Portman-square.......-++.. 1 
Barton Crescent, New-road.. 
Camden Town Chapel........ 
Charlotte Cha itzroy-sq.. 
Camden Town Meeting...... 
Camden Town Chapel 
Christ Charch, Sussex Grove, 


Paddin 
Curzon Chapel, Carzon 
May-fair ........- eocee 


Castle-street, Oxford-market.. 
Fitzroy Chapel, London-street, 

Fitzroy-square . 
Foundling Hospital Chapel... . 
Hampstead-road, Eaden-place 
Uhapei . es 
Chape 


Heorietta-street 1 
Hinde-street Chapel, Manches- 


reet, 


ter-square......- coe 
John’z, St. Wood Chapel, Re- 
gent's-park.... eoeseece 
James’, 81. Chapel, Hampstead- 
Jobn,St.Chapel,Gray’s-inn-lane 
Katharine’s, St. Hospital, Re- 
gent’s- oreee 
Keppell, St. Rassell-square.... 1750 
Kentish Town Chapel 
Kentish Town Chapel 
Kentish Town Charch ........ 
Mary, St. Le Bone New Church, 
Regent’s-park....... evrcees 1616 
Mary’s, St. Bryanstone-square 1823 
Margaret’s, St. Chapei, Caven- 
dish-equare ° . 
Newman-str. Preaching House, 


Northampton-street Chapel, 
Panmeras ...++0+ 

Oxford Chapel, Vere-street, 
Oxford-street .. core 

Oxfard-street, Soho.......... 1818 

Paddington Chapel, New-road 1813 


Providence Chapel, Portiand 
New Town 


Paddin Tabernacle 

Shouidham street Chapel, Pad- 
dingtoa i 

Somers Town Chapel 

Somers Town Chapel...... oe 


Denom. 
Episcop. 


Minister. 


W. Meth. Various Preachers... 
pene 

piscop. 
Ditto 


Ditto 


J. Daws n... 


Baptist 
B. Mardon ... 


— 
piscop. 
_ 
ndepen. 
W. Meth. 


Episcop. 
Ditto 


P. Meth. 
Episcop. 


Various Preachers... 


Various Preachers.. 


Ditto 


G. Bapt. J. Preston ........ 1827 


J. Thomas.....+++. . 1828 


Baptist 
Various Preachers... 


W. Metb. 
Episcop. 
Ditto 
Baptist J.H. Evans........ 
Episcop. 

Baptist G. Pritchard ...... 
Indepen. J. Haslock ........ 


W. Meth. Various Preachers.. 
Episcop. 


1817 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditte 
Edward Irving .... 
5. Holl..cccccccece 


Millen. 
Baptist 
Episcop. 


Baptist 
Indepen. 


J. Coombs .. 
J. Stratton ...-+++ ° 


Episcop. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
W. Meth. 
Various...... eoveee 


Inde pen. 
P. Met. Vorions.....0000.. 
Episcop. C,. Crane ...... sree 1820 


Various Preachers. . 


Baptixt J. George 
Ditto 4. Carpenter 
Episcop. W. Gilly ...+--++0- 


Appointed. Schools. 


the boundary, 234,294. 


Visiting Soc. 


S. 130 
8. 207 


D. 


8. F.510 D. V.¢ 


F. 465 C. 1. $. 


F. 207 D.V.S. 


77 «6F. 120 C, LS. 
446 
168 


120 
242 
226 
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Erected. Denom. 


Place. 
Sale-street Chapel, Paddington 1828 
Tavistock Chapel, Russeli-sq.. 
Trinity Chapel, Seymour-street, 
Portman-square 
Trinity Chapel, New-road, 
Regent's-park.....++++++ «++ 1826 
Tonbridge Chepel,SomersTown 1810 
Tottenham-court Chapel, Tot- 
tenham-court-road..... 
Wardour-street, Soho ........ 1823 
Weills-street Chapel, Oxford-st. 1809 
Welbeck Chapel, Westmore- 
land-street .... 


of the City of London and its adjacent Boroughs. 


Minister. 
Indepen. Various 


Episcop. 
Ditto 


Ditto 
lndepen. 


‘ Meth. 
aptist 
Presbyt. 


B. Rayson ...... ee 


J. Stevens 
Thomas Archer .... 


eeeeeeee 


Episcop. 


Appointed. Schools. 


1823 
1832 S. 
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Visiting Soc. 


Episcopalians, 25— Presbyterians, 1—Independents, 5—Baptists, 9 
—Calvinistic Methodists, 2—Arminian Methodists, 8—Miscellaneous, 


1.—Total, 51. 


THE BOROUGH OF TOWER HAMLETS 


Includes the Liberties of the 
Tower, and Tower Division, Os- 
sulston Hundred, except the Pa- 
rishes of St. John, Hackney, St. 


Mary, Stratford-le-bow, 


Place. Erected. 
Alie street, Gt. Zoar Chapel 
Alie-street, Little, Meeting.... 
Anne, St. Limehouse ........ 
Andrews, St. Commercial-rd. 
Buttress-street Chapel, Beth- 
nal Green 
Bethnal Green Chapel. . 
Bethnal Green New Charch 
Bethnal Green Meeting 
Brunswick Cha 
Bow Chapel . 
Bow Common eeecees 
Bluegate-fields, Ratclitfe...... 
Christchurch, Spitalfields .. 
Cannon-street Chapel, 
George’s, East .... 
Cumberland-st. Chapel, Shore- 
Gite. .ceeeees res . 
Commerclal-road Meeting .... 
Clapton Meeting, Hackney.... 
Cooper’s-gardens, Shoreditch . 
Dunstan’s, St. Stepney 
Darling-place, Cambridge-road 
Ebenezer Chapel, Ratcliffe- 
highway ... 
Gloncester Obapel, Hackney.. 
George's, St. Cable-street .... 
Globe-raad Chapel, Mile End 
Galilee Chapel, Commercial-rd 
George's, St., East, Ratcliffe. 
highway ‘ 
Gibralter Chapel, Bethnal Gn. 
Hackney Methodist Chapel .. 
Hackney Baptist Chapel...... 
Hare-st, Chapel, BethnalGreen 
Hope-st. Chapel, Spitalfields. . 
Holy well-mount Chapel,Sbore- 
diteh.... 
Haberdushe 
Hoxton croccssesssves oes 
Hoxton Chapel, Hoxton Town 
Homerton-row Meeting 
John’s, St. Church, Hoxton .. 
John, St Wapping ....++++ 
Jews’ Chapel, Bethnal Green 
Kingsland-road Chapel ...... 
Kingsland Methodist Chapei.. 
Leonard, St, Bromley by Bow 
Leonard, St, Shoréditeh...... 
Limehouse Methodist Chapel.. 


N. 8S, NO, 96, 


1729 


houses’ within 


and St. 


Denom, 
Baptist Vacant 
Ditto W. Shenstone...... 
Episcop. R. M‘Leod 
Presbyt. J. Crombie...-.... 


Minister. 


Indepen, 
C. Meth. J. Langford 
Episcop, 

Indepen. J. Robertson 
Ditto G. Evans.... 
W. Meth. Various 
Ditto 

P. Meth. 
Episcop. 


C, Meth, 


Ditto G. Firmin ........ 
Baptist J. Wallis .......+-. 
Indepen. — Mather 

P. Meth, Various 

Episcop. Thos. Barnaby 

Pt. Meth. Various 


Various 
— Abbott .. 


Indepen. OC. Hyatt .......++ 
lndepen, -— Isaacs .,... 
W. Meth. Various 

Ditto Various 
Baptist Vacant 


Episcop. R. Farrington 
Indepen. S.-Mummery .....+ 
w. Meth, Various 

Baptist F. A. Cox ..+-...- 
Indepen. T. 8. Sturtevant.. 
Ditto Various 

Ditto E. Mannering..... 
Episcop. 
Indepen, 
Baptist 
Episcop. 
Ditto J. 
Ditto 


W. Meth. 
Kpiscop. 
Ditto Heary Piimley 
W. Meth. 


Various 

wm Basen’ .cces esas 
A.P. Kelly.....-.. 1826 
Parsom.«ss-+ses+ 1800 


P. Praser..c.eess +e 1824 
cvee 1901 


Leonard, Bromley. Number of 


the boundary, 


66,777; assessed to house tax, 
23,187; population within 
limits of the Borough, 302,519. 


Appointed. Schools, 


the 


Visiting Svc. 
180 


330 
350 
100 
612 F. 215 
luo 


PF. 
154 


171 F. 480 


636 F. 1176 
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Visiting Sve 
F.451 
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Minister. 
— Mason 
Joshua King ...... 
R. Crosby .......- 
— Matthias........ 
C. Stovell .......- 


Denom. 
Indepen. 
Episcop. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Baptist 


Erected. 
Mile Bnt New Town Chapel. 
Matthew, St. Bethnal Green.. 1740 
Mary, St. Haggerstone.... 
Mary, St. Whitechapel 
Prescot-street, Little, Meeting 
Peter, St. Ad Vincula, Tower 
of London . . 
Paul, St. Shadwell 
Mariners’ Church, Wellclose- sq 
Mile End Meet., Mile End-rd. 
Mill Wall Chapel........ 
Middlesex ange Hackney-r. 
Old Gravel ne Meeting, 
apping.. 
Pell-street Chapel, | 
highway 
Poplar New Charch........ 
Poplar Meeting...... ° 
Rose-lane Meeting, Ratcliffe. e 
Spitalfields Chapel, Brick-lane 
Shakspeare alk Meeting, 
Radcliffe ....0+0+++ 
Stepney wee A Cha 
ney-green.. eescece 
Stepne New Chure » Mile 
End Road eee oode 8 
Stepney Meetin ; Mile Ena.. 
Sion Chapel, jitechapel.. 
Thomas’ s-equare Meeting, Hack. 
Trinity, Little Minories . 
Poplar . 
Windmiii- st. “Chapel "Finsbury 
Well-st. Chapel, Hackney 
wae Chapel, Whitechapel 
Wheeler Chapel, Spitalfields. . 
White-row Meeting, Spitalfi. 
Worship-street, Meeting...... 
Webb-square, Shoreditch .... 
Wooimary, S'. BethnaiGreen-r. 
Queen-street, Radcliffe ...... 
Kingsland Chapel, Kingsiand 
New Gravel Pit Chapel, Hack. 
Old Gravel Pit Meet. Hackney 
Oldford Meeting, by Bow .... 
Miil yard, Goodman’s Fields.. 
Virginia-row Chapel. . 
Ebenezer Chapel, Shoreditch 
Salem Chapel, Shadwell-mar- 
ket..... 
Stoke Newington . + 
Poplar Methodist Chapel .... 
Ram's Chapel, Homerton .... 
Stratford-le-Bow ......++... 
Shore- place Meeting, Hackney 
School-house-lane, Ratcliffe .. 


Appointed. i a 


1078 Episcop. 
Ditto 
Baptist 
Indepen. 
itto 
W. Meth. Various 


Indepen. J. Kelly 


C. Meth. R. Stoddard .... 
Episcop.. — Hamilton 
Baptist J. Upton, Jun, 
Indepen. T.V illiams 

W. Meth. Various 


W. Le Bas........ 
G. C. Smith........ 
R. Saunders 


Ratcliffe- 


° Indepen. 
Step- 
— March. 


Baptist odevesene 
James Smith 

J. Fletcher ....... 
J. Hodson 


bn er 
ndepen. 
Cc. Meth. 
Indepen. 
Episcop. H. 

Episcop. te tools 

Sc. Bapt. W. Jones.......+.+ 
C. Meth. 
Indepen. A. Reed .. 
Episcop. 
Indepen. 
Baptist 

Pt. Meth. 
NewC.M. 
Indepen. 
Indepen. 
Presbyt. 
Indepen. 
Baptist 

Baptist 

Indepen. 
Baptist 


eens 


H. Townley.. 

B. Mardon 
Various 

Various 

J. Vantin,........ 
J. Campbell . 

R. i 

J. P. Smith: 


C. P. Woodman .. 1832 


Indepen. 

Indepen. J. Jefferson........ s, 
W. Meth. Various 8. 
Episcop. 
Ditto 
Baptist 
Quakers 


Ss. 
H. Harrison ...... 1809 §. 


Episcopalians, 22—Presbyterians, 2 — Independents, 
16—Calvinistic Methodists, 7—Arminian Methodists, 
neous, 1.—Total, 90. 


27— Baptists, 
15— Miscella- 


THE BOROUGH OF LAMBETH 


Contains the Parishes of St. 
Mary, Newington; St. Giles, Cam- 
berwell, except the Manor and 
Hamlet of Dulwich; Precinct of 
the Palace; and so much of the 
Parish of Lambeth as is North 

Place. Erected. Denom. 
Asylum Chapel, Westminster- 
roa Episcop. 


Acre- lane, Chapel, Brixton. Indepen. J 
Alfred- -place, Kent-road ...... > 1820 Baptist 


of the Ecclesiastical Division of 
Brixton. Number of houses with- 
in the above boundary, 29,079 ; 

assessed to house duty, 16,406; 
population included in the above, 
154,613. 


Minister. Appointed. Schools. Visiting Soc. 


Dg ok 


8. 
W. Young . sibpecen, BOGE” Bs 
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Place. Erected. 
Beresford Chapel, Walworth., 
Bentinck Chapel, Vauxhall-rd. 
Carlisle Chapel, Lambeth .... 
Camberwell Grove Chapel.... 
Camden Chapel, Camberwell. . 
Camberwell Meeting ........ 
Camberwell 
Denmark-hill Episcop. Chapel 
Ebenezer Chapel, Albany-road. 
Gray’s Walk, Lambeth 
Hanover Chapel, Peckham .. 
Horsley-street, Walworth .... 
John, St. the Evangelist, Wa- 

terloo- bridge 
Kennington Chapel ...... eune 
Kennington Chapel * 
Lock’s-fields Chapel, Walworth 
Lambeth Chapel 
Lambeth, South.........+ 
Mary, St. Lambeth 
Mary, St. Newington Butts .. 1793 
Marks, St. Kennington Com.. 1824 
Matthew’s St. Brixton.. ° 
Marlborough Chapel, Ok 


Mary’s, St. Chap 

Peter’s, St. Beckford-pl. New. 1824 

Peckham Chapel 

Prospect-place, Lambeth-roz 

Queen-street Chapel, New Cut, 
Lambeth 

Stockwell Chapel 

Stoekwell ...0...++++s ecccece 1827 

Trinity Church, Newing. Butts 1824 

Vauxhall Chapel . 

Walworth Chapel,Cambe 
road eee 

Walworth, East-lane ... .... 1791 

Ditto, Lion-street 

Vauxhall Chapel .......++- eee 

Verulam Chapel 

Zion Chapel, Waterloo-bridge- 
road .. 


eee eee eee eetereseeee 


Denom, 
C. Meth. 
Pr. Meth. 
Episcop. 
C. Meth. 
Episcop. 
Indepen. 
Baptist 


Indepen. 
Baptist 

Presbyt. 
P. Meth, 


Episcop. 
C. Meth. 
W. Meth. 
Indepen. 
W. Meth 
Episcop. 
Episcop. 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Indepen. 
Episcop. 
Ditto 


W. Meth. 


P. Meth. 


Indepen. 
C. Meth. 
Baptist 

Episcop. 
C, Meth. 


W. Meth. 
Baptist 
Ditto 

W. Meth. 


Indepen. 


the City of London and its adjacent Boroughs. 


Minister. Appointed. Schools. 
Edw. Andrews .... 


J. Tront.....ccsee0e 
H. Melville .. 

J. Burnett 

E. Steane 


— Rogers 
J.T. Jeffery ...... 
W. B. Collyer .... 


R.S. Hunt ........ 
Various.....+++++. ° 
G. Clayton ...+.+.. 
Various.....se0sees 


Various... .ccccecees 


Various. ..cseeeeees 
T. Jackson 


Various. .ccccccces e 
Vacant 


Ss. 40 


— Haslam... Ss. 150 


F, 604. C. 1. S. 


F. 375. C. 1. 8. 


Episcopalians, 10—Presbyterians, 1—Independents, 7—Baptsts, 6 
—Arminian Methodists, 8—Calvinistic Methodists, 5— Miscellaneous, 


0.—Total, 37. 


THE BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK. 


The limits comprise the Old 
Borough of Southwark, including 
the Mint and the Manor of Suf- 
folk, and the Parishes of Rother- 
Bermondsey, and Christ 


hithe, 


Place. Erected. 

Albin’s, St. Chapel, Southwark 
Christ Church, Great Surrey-st. 
Collyers Rents, Borough...... 
High-street, late Carter-lane, 
orough ...-.++ Coeececcoee 
Church-street, Blackfriars.... 
Dean-street, Tooley-street .... 
George, St. the Martyr, Boro’ 
Guildford-street Chapel, Boro’ 
Glass House-yard, Surrey-road 
Gainsford-street, Southwark.. 
John, St, the Evangelist, Wa- 
terloo Bridge-road,......++ 
John, St. Horselydown ...... 
Jamaica row, Bermondsey .. 
John, St. Chapel, Borough.... 
Jamaica-row, Bermondsey.... 


1831 


1732 


Denom. 


W. Meth. 


Episcop. 
Indepen. 


Baptist 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Episcop. 
Indepen. 
C. Meth. 


W. Meth. 


Episcop. 
Ditto 
Indepen. 
Ditto 
Baptist 


and the 


Number 


Church, 
berty. 


population, 134,117. 


- Minister. 
Various 


50 
388 
100 


8S. 


J. Rippon 8. 
J. Gee ac oe Ss. 
B. Lewis.......-. Ss. 


James Knight,.... 


Varions 
232 


Various 


eeee 


. C. Abdy ....... ° 
Wagan inccsddhesed 


W. Dovey 


Clink = Li- 
of houses in- 
cluded in the Borough, 22,482 ; 
assessed to house duty, 9,923; 


PF. 128 ©. 1.8 
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Place. Erected. Denom, Minister. Appointed, Schools. ‘istling Soc 
Mint-square, Southwark...... W. Meth, Various............ Viditing See. 
Medway-place, Rotherhithe’.. Baptist J. Kingsford ...... 

Magdalen Hospital Chapel, 

Great Surrey-street .......- Episcop. 
Mary, St. Magdalen, Ber- 

MEPNED ccabds sccccoccecs Ditto 
Mary, St. Rotherhithe...... +» 1739 Ditto D. 260 F. 456 C. 1.8. 

: ; 8. 144 F, 200 C.1. 8. 

Maze Pond Meeting House.. Baptist Vacant....cescsces Ss. 160 
Neckinger-road, Bermondsey Indepen. J. Boddington .... 8. 200 
Olave, St. Tooley-street...... Episcop. 
Paragon Chapel, Bermondsey Indepen. Thomas Bradshaw.. Ss. 100 
Philanthropic Chapel, London- 

FOR coccecccccese ° Episcop. 
Rehoboth Chapel, Aj t, - 

Rotherhithe ........+.0+0, 1831 Indepen. Various ..... Sees 
Red-cross-street, Borough.... Quakers. 

Salem Chapel, Old Kent-road N.C.Meth. " S. 134 
Snows Fields, Bermondscy.. Baptist G. Francis ........ 

Saviour’s, St. Southwark...... Episcop. W. Mann.......... 
Stamford-street, Surrey-road.. Presbyt. E. Chapman ...... 1832 

Scotch Church, Southwark.. Ditto James Miller ..... + 1826 

Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars.. C. Meth. Rowland Hiill,..... S. 355 F.1900 C. 1. S. 
Southwark Chapel ,......... W. Meth. 

Southville, Vauxhall ........ Ditto 8S. 134 
Swan-lane Chapel........-..+ S. 130 
Thomas’s, St. Southwark...... Episcop. T.-W, Mercer.,.... 

Trinity-place, Southwark .... Baptist J. C- Means ...... 

Union Chapel, Parish-street, 

Horsleydown .........++++: Indepen. J, Cooper.......++- 1830 F. 350C. 1.8, 
Union-street Chapel, Borough. . Ditto J. Aruudell .......- S.* 200 F. 1002C. 18. 
Unicorn-yard, Borough ...... en J. Gibbs ...+00.0. e 5. 158 
Zion Chapel, Mint, Southwark P.Meth. Various......+++++ 


Episcopalians, 11—Preshbyterians, 2—Independents, 9—Baptists, 9 
Arminian Methodists, 6—Calvinistic Methodists, 2— Miscellaneous, 1. 
—-Total, 40. 


THE BOROUGH OF GREENWICH 


Includes the Parishes of St. Greenwich, Charlton, and Wool- 
Paul and St. Nicholas, Deptford, wich, as lie between the Thames 
and so much of the Parishes of and the Dover Road. 








Place. Erected. Denom. Minister. Appointed. Schools, Visiting Soc. 
Alphage, St. Greenwich...... Episcop. G. Matthew........ 
Butt-lane, Deptford .......... Indepen. G. T. Barker ...... 
Countesses Chapel, Woolwich C.Meth. J. Bickerdike...... 
Deptford Welsh Methodists .. Ditto 
Deptford Chapel .......... ee W.Meth. 

Greenwich Hospital Chapel .. Episcop. 
Greenwich ...cccseeeessecees Indepen. H. B. Jeula........ 
Greenwich ....... bevece erry) Paptist W. Belsher......++ 1827 
Greenwich Methcdist Chapel W. Meth. 
Matthew, St. District Church, 

Greenwich ...e.ccccsseeeee Episcop. 
Nicholas, St. Deptford........ Ditto G. T. Drake ...... 
New-eross Chapel, Deptford.. Indepen. W.J. Hope........ 
Paul, St. Deptford .......++ ° Episcop, 
Taberna le, Greenwich..... soe Indepen. J. Chapman ...... 
Woolwich Wesleyan Chapel .. Method. 
Woolwich Seotch Church .... Presbyt. Vacant 
Woolwich .scscsseccceveeee- C. Meth. J. Shar 
——— Ist Baptist...... . Baptist. W. B. Bowes...... 1826 
———— 2 Baptist .-...... Ditto A. Freeman........ 1789 

— 3d Baptist .......- Ditto —~ Burnett ........ 


Episcopalians, 5—Presbyterians, 1—Tndependents, 4— Baptists, 4— 
Methodists, 3—Calvinistic Methodists, 3 —Total, 20. 





Whatever may be the omissions they are sufficiently accurate to 
and minor errors of the preceding justify the following observations. 
Tables, &c, we are persuaded that 1. The obvious superiority of the 
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voluntary principle over that of an 
endowed church for the Diffusien of 
Christian knowledge. 

Here we see a richly endowed 
commnnity, which includes a very 
large proportion of the wealth, 
rank, and influence of the metro- 
polis, within its pale, and has re- 
ceived, besides its annual supplies 
of tythes, church rates, &c. at 
three different periods, enormous 
grants of money for the rebuilding 
of old churches, and the erection of 
new ones; we see this privileged 
community. in the seat of its au- 
thority, and the sphere of its in- 
fluence, strangely outnumbered in 
religious edifices by those denomi- 
nations which have separated from 
her. We show a list of about 
194 Episcopalian churches, and 
265 Dissenting chapels! We 
know it will be said, But look at 
our splendid churches, and at your 
paltry chapels; would you com- 
pare such buildings together? 
Certainly not. Our Dissenting 
chapels have generally cost from 
£500. to £5000. each, and we can 
refer to a few that have cost 
£10,000., and even £15,000, sums 
which do not permit of splendid or- 
nament, combined ‘with extended 
space. These sums, however, be 
it remembered, have been raised, 
not by a Parliamentary grant out 
of the national purse, not by the 
powerful persuasions of a King’s 
letter, but by the simple force of 
the voluntary principle. Confess- 
edly inferior as our places are, 
when architecturally considered, 
they possess a moral attrac- 
tion, which is far more powerful 
than Grecian porticos, or gothic 
screens, This is not an empty 
boast. Before a uew church can 
be consecrated , a certain stipend 
is permanently secured for the 
clergyman ; and thatdone, with the 
help of church rates, &c. the 


forms of worship are preserved, 


the City of London and its adjacent Boroughs. 
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though ‘the people be not 
gathered ;” the constrained at- 
tendance of the parish paupers, 
and the parish schools, will keep 
up appearances. 

Not so with the Dissenters. 
The very existence of their place 
witnesses to its efliciency. The 
support of the minister, servants, 
and numerous incidental expenses, 
must be paid by the congregation 
that assembles, and assuredly if 
its religious services are not ac- 
ceptable, those who have volun- 
tarily taxed themselves for their 
maintenance, will soon decline the 
burden. Thus it is, that a petty 
meeting house has often a larger 
adult congregation than will be 
found in the spacious church hard 
by, and we are disposed to think, 
that the average attendance at the 
Dissenting chapels, will be found 
higher than the average attendance 
at the London Episcopalian 
churches, while their average mea- 
surement of the former is very 
much below that of the edifices 
of the Establishment. 

The same observation applies 
to the Sunday School and Domi- 
ciliary Visiting System. Though 
the returns of each Borough may 
not be accurate, we know they 
are impartial, and may therefore 
be appealed to as illustrative of 
this. Itis obvious that “ the ag- 
gressive system” is practised by 
the Dissenters to a much greater 
extent than by Churchmen; it 


‘may be their policy, it may be 


their party zeal; call it their fa- 
naticism, if that term please, but 
still here is the fact, that they are 
mixing like leaven with the mighty 
mass of London’s population, 
while their endowed brethren touch 
only the surface of society. 

A single fact will prove this. 
In the poorest of the Boroughs, 
the Tower Hamlets, in which are 
only 22,187 houses assessed with 
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the House Tax out of 86,777 
houses,—in this poor district there 
are 68 dissenting chapels, and but 


22 churches; while in the City of 


Westminster, the richest of the 
Metropolitan districts, there are 
30 Episcopalian churches, and 
but 17 Dissenting chapels. It 
will be tauntingly said, True, Dis- 
senterism will not suit the refined 
and wealthy portions of the com- 
munity, such as inhabit Westmin- 
ster. It may be so, but let us 
ask what is the professed design 
of an ecclesiastical establishment ? 
Is it to provide stately temples for 
religious fashionables? or rather 
is it not to christianize the bulk of 
the community? Here it utterly 
fails. Its costly temples are multi- 
plied to meet the taste of the sons 
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of rank and fashion, while those 
of the anvil and the loom, are left 
to the teaching of the sectaries, 
teaching which they value, and 
which they support too, while their 
titled betters tax the community 
to uphold their favoured priest- 
hood. 

2. The melancholy disproportion 
of the combined means of religious 
instruction to the extent of the po- 
pulation. 

Without touching for the pre- 
sent the quality of the religious 
instruction imparted, let us look at 
its amount to ascertain what pro- 
portion it bears to the whole popu- 
lation. 

It will therefore be convenient 
to shew them in a small table, 
thus, 


Population. Charches andChapels 


City of London ...6.eeeeeeeee 122,395 .000004- 102 
City of Westminster ..+6-.+++2 202,460....6+02 47 
Borough of Mary-le-bone...... 234,294....+06- 51 
Borongh of Finsbury.......... 224,837.0++-+-. 71 
Borough of Tower Hamlets .... 302,519...+++-- 90 
Borough of Southwark .........134,117....+++. 40 
Borough of Lambeth .......++. 154,613....00+. 35 


Now it will be necessary to 
deduct one-third for young chil- 
dren and aged persons who can- 
not attend public worship, which 
amounts to 458,411, leaving a po- 
pulation of 916,824 capable of 
attending divine service. Now 
if you suppose that 2,000 per- 
sons attend each place of wor- 
ship on the Sabbath-day, that 
will leave nearly 45,000 persons 
uuprovided for, but when we 
avow our conviction that the con- 
gregations do not average 400 
each, the startling fact appears 
that there are not 230,000 persons 
in attendance on public worship ; 
and that consequently in London, 
and the Boroughs, it is probable 
there are every Sabbath-day at 








1,375,235 436 











least 700,000 persons, who live 
without even the forms of godli- 
ness. Surely, if his Majesty's 
Commissioners for building new 
churches, had taken a just view 
of the solemn obligations resting 
upon them, in the appropriation 
of the Parliamentary grant, they 
would not have spent £20,000. 
upon a new church, for the sake of 
architectural beauty. as they have 
frequently done, but would have 
erected many of those plain com- 
modious chapels, of which they 
have given us some fair speci- 
mens, which would not cost half 
that sum. And we must farther 
express our hearty regret that 
so few of the new churches are 
occupied by those ministers whom 
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‘¢the common people” will hear 
«“ gladly.” Nor can we fail to 
censure the great body of Dissen- 
ters who, with all their efforts, 
have not bestowed a proportionate 
attention on the mighty necessities 
of this awful population. But 
where wonld the people have been 
without them? It is probable, on 
the scale we have laid down, that 
in the 194 Episcopal places, there 
are not one hundred thousand hear- 
ers present at any ordinary service. 
How much, then, are the friends 
of social virtue indebted to the 
Dissenters for their labours, and 


FINANCIAL MEANS OF 


THE great question of voluntary 
or compulsory support of religion, 
is perhaps the most important of 
all the interesting subjects now 
agitated in this country. Its re- 
lations are most wide; its conse- 
quences will be most momentous, 
As a national question, it is one of 
liberty and justice, blending itself 
with the politics, and affecting 
most vitally all the statistical in- 
terests of this great empire. Asa 
religious question, it stands imme- 
diately connected with the purity 
of religion; the zeal and interest 
which men will feel on that great 
subject; its emancipation from 
state controul; its separation from 
worldly admixtures and tempta- 
tions; the equality, and therefore 
the love, peace, and intercommu- 
nion of differing bodies of Chris- 
tians; and the great work and 
means of spreading the Gospel 
through the world, It is a ques- 
tion which will, ere long, be sub- 
mitted to an animated and search- 
ing investigation. ‘To aid in that 
discussion, Scripture history,sound 
principles of national polity, and 
above all, present facts, must be 


how necessary is it that all those 
restrictions which impede the 
Christian instruction of the people 
both within and without the Esta- 
blishment should be taken out of 
the way. 

This must be the case—we 
‘‘must above all things have a 
free trade in religion,” and if the 
National Establishment will not 
deign to meet the wants of the 
community, the providence of God 
will remove her dignitaries from 
their unfaithful stewardship, “ that 
the people perish not.” 


VOLUNTARY CHURCHES. 


appealed to. One class of facts 
Dissenters must supply: those of 
another complexion the Establish- 
ed Church of these realms will 
abundantly furnish. The long ca- 
talogue of the mischiefs, corrup- 
tions, injustice, arising from taxa- 
tion, in support of a state religion, 
may be drawn out at full length 
from the records of her past, and 
from the facts of her present state. 
It will be the more satisfactory la- 
bour of Dissenters to unfold and 
prove what resources forthe sup- 
port of a religion that is loved, 
are found in the voluntary contri- 
butions of those that are sincerely 
attached to it. To supply those 
facts is, at the present juncture, 
an important and indisputable duty 
of Protestant Dissenters. 

I would willingly give publicity 
to authentic documents on this 
interesting subject. The compiler 
of the following particulars had 
contemplated carrying his inquiries 
much farther, but numerous avo- 
cations have confined them within 
these narrow limits, Still every 
contribution to the general fund of 
information on this great subject 
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is of value, and the following de- 
tails .possess at least that of au- 
thenticity and accuracy; if they 
are vitiated by any error, it is that 
of understatement. Referring for 
further explanations to the sub- 
joined notes aod observations, the 
compiler wishes to make one only 


(Supp. 


preliminary remark, namely, that 
the congregations here described 
were not selected for their magni- 
tude, or any other circumstance, 
but were inquired into simply be- 
cause they were those most conti- 
guous and accessible to him. 


Account of five Congregations of Protestant Dissenters in Country Towns, 
in near vicinity to each other. 


Ann. Amt. 

raised fur 

No. of religions 

_ people. purposes. 
No.1 .... 1200 ...... £500 
2 wooo 1500 ....2- 470 
3 eeee 1800 oe se 68 950 
4.... 1200 ...... 770 
5 eene 1400 ee eeee 370 
Total. .7100 £3060 


Observation 1. The numbers of 
the people are given as the general 
census for the nation is taken, that 
is, inclusive of all. If a Dissenter, 
in answer to an inquiry as to the 
numbers of the congregation with 
which he worships, should merely 
give the amount of the most nume- 
rous audience usually assembled 
on a Lord’s day, his return would 
be very defective. The true state- 
ment would include all of every 
class to whom the chapel is their 
religious home, to which they 
would resort for the offices and 
ordinances of religion. Therefore 
infants, the sick, the aged, with 
their attendants, together with the 
variation of worshippers at diffe- 
rent times, are all to be taken into 
the account. These absentees 
from worship at those times when 
the most numerous audience is 
present, will generally amount to a 
number equal to a fourth of the 
persons then assembled. This hes 
been assumed as a sufficiently ac- 
curate mode of computation in the 
statements given above. For a 


Ant. raised 

within the 

last 20 years No. of children 
for building educated in 
aceommo- Day and Sunday 
dation. Schools. 


osnoes £1000 .cccu' 20 
3000 cece... 280 
3300 .2..¢2 4390 
iva eee 1000 ....-c+« 350 
ereneere 1660 oereee 100 


£10760 1430 
congregation, therefore, whose 


greatest number of hearers at any 
one usual occasion of worship is 
from 900 to 1000, 1200 has been 
gtven as the amount of the whole 
body of people in that connection, 
and so in proportion in all cases. 
Obs. 2. \f the number of children 
gratuitously educated, 1430, be 
thought great in respect of the 
whole amount of the people, 1700, 
for in this latter number the for- 
mer is included, let it be remem- 
bered that Dissenters educate a 
great number of children whose 
parents are not of their congrega- 
tions. Therefore, those schools 
are composed partly of the child- 
ren of their own poor, partly of 
those of their,other poor neighbours, 
Obs, 3. The amount contributed 
for buildings, includes sums ex- 
pended for schools, as well as for 
places for worship; but in #0 one 
instance for any ministers resi- 
dence. If it be said similar 
charges are in these instances not 
likely to be again incurred for anin- 
befinite period, as the accommoda- 
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tion thus provided must be both 
adequate and durable, that remark 
does not weaken the case. When 
the necessity erose it was cheerfully 
met, and that is enough in any plac 
for a provision of funds for religious 
purposes. Should it occur again, 
and there is great probability that 
in various ways, and to different 
extents, it will, for in preceding in- 
stances it has resulted from a con- 
stant increase of numbers, which 
is still going on as rapidly as ever, 
there is no doubt it witl be met as 
readily as before. 

Obs. 4. It is to be noted that 
the sums given above include the 
entire contributions of the people 
for all the religious purposes in 
which, as a body : they engage, its 
spread abroad, as well as its sup- 


- port among themselves. 


Obs. 5. The average annual 
amount raised for buildings, taking 
the term of those efforts to be 
twenty years, as is the case, is 
£538. Adding this sum to the to- 
tal annual sum for current pur- 
poses, nearly £3060, we obtain a 
total, inclusive of every charge, of 
£3598. per annum, raised by 7100 
persons, including in that number 
all connected with the five congre- 
gations, even the poor who give 
nothing, and the children whose 
education is provided for, and 
forms a considerable item in the 
annual charge on the people; that 
is, something more than ten shil- 
lings per individual is annually 
given, taking the numbers as they 
would be required in a national 
census, 

Obs. 6. Let the whole commu- 
nity do as the members of these 
five congregations are doing; and 
taking the population of the united 
empire at twenty-four millions, 


N.S. NO, 96. 


there will result the magnificent 
sum of twelve millions sterling, 
raised spontaneously for the service 
and spread of Christianity. But 
make a large deduction. Take a 
third of the pound sterling by the 
poll, and there will be found eight 
millions—far more than is raised 
now; enough, amply enough, as 
money ,so raised would be distri- 
buted properly, employed energeti- 
cally. 

Obs. 7. But it may be objected, 
Your five congregations are not a 
fair average, or example. Let that 
point be settled by further inquiry, 
and authentic detailed statement. 
Nothing else can satisfactorily de- 
termine it. In our cities and large 
towns, the amount would very 
greatly exceed those here detailed : 
in villages and poor districts, they 
would be very far below them. 
The average might not fully equal 
that here exhibited. Suppose it 
reached seven shillings per indivi- 
dual. At that rate, the whole po- 
pulation of the empire would raise 
more than eight millions annually. 

Obs. 8. These five congrega- 
tions, thus voluntarily contributing 
an annual sum of about £3600. 
for the support and spread of the 
religion of their own choice and 
convictions, are compelled to pay 
every year for preserving buildings 
in which their neighbours perform 
a worship of which they disap- 
prove, from eight hundred to a 
thousand pounds in church-rates. 
Is this right? 

Obs. 9. It is greatly to be de- 
sired, that in various parts of the 
country these or should 
immediately be made with suitable 
diligence and accuracy, and the 
results be forthwith communicated 
to the public. 
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Grammar Schools. 
Airedale College, 227. 
Blackburn Independent Academy, 315, 
Highbury College, 513. 
Mill Hill Grammar School, 259, 452, 
Rotherham College, 576. 
Westera Academy, 513. 
Wymondley College, 446, 576. 
Yorkshire Congregational Grammar 
School, 514. 

Acknowledgments and Minor Correspon- 
dence, 64, 128, 192, 262, 328, 392, 
456, 520, 584, 640, 704, 796. 

Additions to the List of Independent Mini- 
sters, 193. 

Address at lufant Baptism, 351. 

American Unitarians, 217. 

Ark, Noah’s, described, 20. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter, 192. 

Appeal on behalf of the Congregationalists 
in Montreal, 314, 

a Town in Ireland, 186. 

to Christian Electors, 580. 

Associate Fund for Poor Ministers, 126. 

———— Synod, United, 125. 

Associations, Congregational. 

Essex, 383. 

Hampshire, 315, 695. 

Hull, 56. 

Kent, 576. 

Lincoln, N. 789. 

Monmonth, English, 56, 788. 
Sussex, 383. 

Yorkshire, Eust Riding, 56. 

North Ridiaog, 513. 
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Baptist Board, Meeting of, 120, 78. 

Beecher, Dr. on Minor Controversies 
among Christians, 587. 

Bequest, useful, of the Earl of Bridgwater, 
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Bible Society, British and Foreign, 192. 
Separation, 60, 127, 324. 
First Continental, 331, 
Brocrapny, including Memoirs, Biogra- 
phical Notices, Anecdotes, and recent 
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Abney, Mrs., 3. 

Adey, Mrs., 64. 

Billio, Rev. R., 457. 

Bokynham, Bighop, 526. 

Brittaine, Rev. T., 523. 

Bulkeley, Sir R., 70. 

Burder, Rev. G., 453. 

Chancey, Rev. Dr., 68. 

Clarke, Dr. Adam, 641, 737. 

Disney, John, Esq., 527. 

Dobson, Rev. J., 460. 

Drake, Rev, M., 527. 

Duilier, Mons., 70. 

Edwards, Rev. J. See Letters of Chris- 
tian Friendship. 

Fletcher, Rev. R. 705. 

Gili, Rev. G., 264. 

Glascott, Rev. Mr., 529. 

Grantham, Rev, Thomas, 528. 

Grossteste, Bishop, 523. 

Harper, Rev. Thos. 789, 796. 

Isaac, Rev. D. 738. 

Mack, Rev, J., 260. 

M‘Gavin, W. Esq., 640. 

Marriage Laws, proposed Alterations 
in, 511, 

Neff, Rev. Felix, 193. 

Nicholls, Rev. J., 458. 

Ody, Mrs., 520. 

Paimer, Rev. S., 66. 

Parker, Rev. D., 327. 

, Mrs., 456. 

Parsons, Rev, Levi, 498. 

Reyner. Rev. E., 527. 

Sanderson, Bishop, 528. 

Serjeant, Rev. R., 1. “ 

Smith, Mrs. S, 796 

Steill, Rev. Alex. 326. 

Stephenson, Rev. T., 704. 

Tayler, Rev. Thos. 1. 

Mr, Joseph, 2. 

Taylor, Rev. Isaac, 129. 

Mr. Isaac, 
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Washington, Pres., 208. 
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Bishop, 411, 477. 
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Church Reformation Society, 793. 
Classical Education, 536, 
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Communion of Churches, 8. 
Congregational Nonconformity, Defence 
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Controversy respecting the Marriage Ser- 
vice at Hamburgh, 636. 

Criticism on Rom, viii. 18, 23, 709. 
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Day of Humiliation and Prayer, 120. 
Decencies of Public Worship, 463. 
Deluge, Mosaic History of, 18, 77. 
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Jamaica, Persecution in, 517. 
Incarnation, Doctrine of, 550. 
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Patriot Newspaper, 259. 
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Peter’s denials of Christ, 707. 
Pliny’s Remedy for Indigestion, 760. 
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A Broken Heart, 97. 
American, 342. 
Angels’ Flight, The, 164. 
Bethlehem’s Star, 616. 
Chief among Ten Thousand, 672. 
Christian Captive’s Hymn, 762. 
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Admonitory, 294, 
Faith’s Estimate, 672, 
Gleaner, The, 489. 
Heavenly Sabbath, The, 671. 
Hope, 98. 
Human Life, 424, 
Hymns on Admission of Church Mem- 
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, Americar, 226. 
on Rev. i. 10., 616. 
Litany, 496. 
Lines on Cowper’s Summer House, 762. 
Magi at Bethlehem, 164, 
Missionary, The, 496. 
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Op Den Zevenden, &c, 490. 
Psalm exxvi., 761, 762. 
Resurrection of Christ, 294. 
Sabbath, 496. 
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The Tempted Saviour, 98. 
Preaching, alleged Defect in Dissenting, 
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Penitent Culprit, 48. 
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350. 

Persecution in Jamaica, 517. 
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Popery in the United States, 516. 

» Opposition to, 646. 

» present Aspect of, 545. 
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Providence and Grace, 531 
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Query respecting Marriage, 611. 
Questions for British Christians, 609. 
Reasons of the Pilgrim Fathers for emi- 
grating to New England, 606. 
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in Churches Established, 487, 670. 
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Reformed Presbyterian Synod, 125, 
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United States, 238, 713. 
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Balaam, 101. 
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